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INTRODUCTION 


The book covers the most important 
issues in American education to-day. 

A scholarly work which is useful as a text 
book, because of the outstand ng quality 
of contributors, who are educationists 
and have devoted much of their time in 
the field of education. 
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Henry J. Perkinson 


Education and The New Pluralism 

i 

My wife says it began about the time our son was born. Sam 
is now six years old. Others I’ve talked to date it from the 
assassination of John Kennedy. Some mark the Vietnam war as 
the start of it all. But, however people differ on the exact point 
when it began to change, everyone over thirty knows we are living 
in a new society, a society quite different from the one we all 
grew up in. 

Many observers have characterized this new society by affix¬ 
ing the label “post” : “post-industrial”, “post-liberal”, “post- 
Christian”, “post-nationalist”, etc. Yet, while it is true that the 
society we all knew has passed away, this obituary prefix fails to 
describe what is now aborning : the new pluralism. 

Many people now accept, indeed seek, membership in therapy 
groups, they earlier tried to escape from, or ignore. Psycho¬ 
logically minded observers see this as a quest for identity. I see it 
as an attempt to overcome powerlessness. Consciousness of 
victimization has driven people together, into groups of similarly 
situated “victims”, forging them into “movements”— liberation 
movements. So today we have blacks and Indians, Italians and 
Mexicans, females and homosexuals, senior citizens and adole¬ 
scents— all coming together, forming groups to combat the 
discrimination and oppression they endure. Slogans and epithets 
rain down on all sides : “racist!”, “sexist!”, “honky !”, “male- 
chauvinist !”. (There is even the charge of “spcciesist !” leveled 
against those who discriminate against and oppress animals.) 
Organizations proliferate : Black Panthers, Gray Panthers, N. O. 
W. There is even an organization to protect ugly people— 
Uglies unlimited— against discrimination by employers who 
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advertize for “attractive” secretaries, hostesses, airline steward¬ 
esses, and the like. 

This new pluralism extends beyond the traditional group 
lines of race, sex. ethnic origins, and age. For, while blacks, 
females, Italians and senior citizens have all organized to protect 
themselves, others have clone so, too, on different bases. This 
new pluralism, then, includes employees in the public service- 
policemen, firemen, sanitation workers, teachers, and public 
transportation workers— who have organized themselves into 
unions to protect against exploitation ; it includes consumers, 
who— rejecting the dictum caveat emptor — have organized into 
cooperatives, and into consumer groups to protect themselves 
against shoddy, unsafe, and defective merchandise ; it includes the 
laity and lesser clergy who have organized to protect against the 
religious domination of the hierocracy; it includes prison inmates 
seeking to protect themselves against the dehumanizing prison 
system ; it includes “concerned citizens” who have organized to get 
government out of the hands of powerful special interests; it 
includes those seeking to protect a way of life, or a life style 
conservationists, hunters, hippies, pacificists, anti-noise and anti¬ 
pollution groups ; it also includes groups created for ad hoc 
protection against a specific threat— to save a tree from highway 
engineers, to protect a city block against crime, to preserve an 
historic landmark against demolition. 

The most obvious consequence of this new pluralism is the 
overthrow of innumerable conventional mores. As different 
groups have coalesced and sought liberation they have attacked 
and weakened long accepted social restraints and restrictions. 
Divorce, abortion, pornography, even crime and incivility are 

but a few of the more dramatic social manifestations of battles 

against “victimization”. No less dramatic are the changing be 
havior patterns in dress and speech : a new frankness, a deliberate 
flaunting of traditional prohibitions. In our public places an 
in our long venerated institutions, customary decorum has dis¬ 
appeared— people no longer behave as they formerly did in 
churches, in schools, in courts, in the theater. Teachers, judges 
clergymen, and political offcials now experience a declining soc.a 
authority ; they no longer secure automatic respect. 

This rapid and almost total' overthrow of what many have 
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long known, accepted, endorsed— and even revered— has caused 
much perplexity and dismay. There are widespread apocalyptic 
fears that civilization is ending. The schools, the churches, the 
family, the government— all seem to be falling apart. 

Now I rather doubt that civilization is falling apart (although 
it may be), but I do think that our social constructions— the 
ways we construe our social arrangements— are exploding. 
Indeed our old constructions now seem quite simplistic. For a 
long time we divided society into the poor and the rich, the 
liberals and the reactionaries, the altruists and the egoists. The 
first were the good guys ; the second, bad guys. Now, because 
it is so wide, so broad, so deep, the new pluralism not only forces 
us to reconstrue good and bad, it also confronts us with the con¬ 
sciousness that each of us is simultaneously oppressor and oppre¬ 
ssed. No matter who we are, or what we are (and we are many 
things simultaneously : male or female, and adult or child, and 
white or black, and worker or employer, and consumer or 
merchandizer, and professional or client, and criminal or 
law-abiding citizen), we are a member of some groups who are 
oppressed, and at the same time, a member of other groups who 
oppress. 

Our old, simplistic, constructions of good guys and bad guys 
emerged from presumptions about what is “right”, “true”, “just”, 
and “good”— for ourselves and others. According to those pre¬ 
sumptions it was “right” for whites to dictate how blacks should 
behave, “right” to determine their appropriate “place”; it was 
“good” to discourage and stamp out “unsavoury” characteristics 
common to certain ethnic groups; and according to these cons¬ 
tructions it was “true” that homosexuals arc “sick”, lawbreakers 
“belong in jail”, and “a woman’s place is in the home”. These 
presumptions led us to certain “just” expectations : elderly 
folks were supposed to retire peacefully and go live in St. Peters¬ 
burg, or else be institutionalized ; children should be seen (some¬ 
times) but never heard— they ought to be confined in schools ; 
and duly constituted officials of government were to be awarded 
respect, obedience, and deference ; you shouldn't fight city hall. 

But all these presumptions about what was “right” or 
good , or “true”, or “just”, for different groups actually legiti¬ 
matized oppression. This is not to say that members of certain 
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groups were the victims of a conscious conspiracy on the part of 
other groups. It is just that those presumptions led us to con¬ 
struct arrangements in the society that have had unexpected 
implications and consequences which caused pain and suffering 
for some. And so long as it was assumed that the arangements of 
the society were “right" and “proper”, people concluded that the 

implications and consequences were right and proper, too. 

“That’s life!” 

Today, however, most of us have ceased to believe our social 
arrangements are correct. We no longer hold them sacred and 
immune from criticism. More and more now recognize that 
fallible men created the social arrangements we have, so they 
cannot be perfect. As a result, most of us are no longer willing 
to endure the pain and suffering these arrangements cause. People 
seek self-protection. 

This concern with self-protection— the essence of the new 
pluralism— has revived a neo-Jeffersonian approach to society. 

As everyone knows, Jefferson thought that each person has 
an inalienable right to pursue happiness. To engage in such a 
pursuit one must be free, and to remain free one has to be 
vigilant: the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. For Jefferson 
permanent vigilance took the form of various institutionalized 
checks and restraints on those who would or might oppress others. 

Today people continue to insist— maybe more volubly than 
ever before— that each person has an inalienable right to pursue 
happiness. Concomittantly, each person still encounters many 
and various infringements of that right. Now in the past many 
recognized that interference with their right to pursue happiness 
came about because they were members of some group : black, 
Italian, women, public employees, or whatever. And those who 
were victimized usually tried to escape (if they tried at all) by 
escaping from that group, or else they tried to demonstrate that 
they were a “different kind” of black, Italian, woman, public 
employee. Increasingly we witness battles for group liberty or 
freedom, group protests against discrimination and prejudice. 
Groups today have become vigilant— many actually seem hostile 
and paranoid— in order to protect themselves. 

Jefferson thought the government had the responsibility to 
secure the protection of the rights of every citizen—rights set forth 
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in the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. Each 
could protect himself through using the arrangements institution¬ 
alized in the several branches of government. Today we find groups 
using both governmental, as well as extra governmental means to 
protect themselves. Groups do use the courts, do lobby in the 
legislatures and do appeal to government agencies to protect them¬ 
selves. They engage in block voting during elections, they make and 
sign petitions, and they enact legally binding contracts and pacts. 
But they also employ boycotts, strikes, demonstrations, collective 
bargaining, confrontations, and dialogue ; they use advertizing and 
publicity, and rely upon the media to expose those who threaten 
them. They create organizations that engender militancy, publish 
their own journals, magazines and newspapers, and issue admoni- 
tary warnings to all would-be oppressors. 

The new pluralism is expanding as more and different groups 
seek and secure their own self-protection. This improves society. 
On the one hand it reduces the pain and suffering people have 
previously endured, and, on the other hand, it provides more 
people the freedom to pursue happiness in their own different 
ways. Of course, we shall never have a perfect society. The 
arrangements we construct will always be inadequate in some 
way; they will always cause some kind of pain and suffering. Yet 
as our consciousness of actual pain and suffering expands, we can 
continually provide better protection for those who seek it But 
there are limits here, too. Violence, terror, revolution, are not 
acceptable modes of self-protection. Recourse to them can 
destroy any society, especially a pluralistic one. 


Now if our society is to maintain and expand its pluralism— 

thus becoming continually self-renewing— then it would help if 

all understand how its arrangements function, understand how 

groups have, can, and will protect themselves. With such know- 

ledge and understandings each person can then better exercise 

his right to pursue happiness and accept the right of others to do 

ikewise We need an education designed to initiate people into 
the pluralistic way of life. P 



for t^-: Stiga,i 7 What might be an appropriate education 
a |n b P'aral'Stic society emerging today, it might help to take 

look at how our schools have functioned up till now, how they 
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have served the soeiety. 

Ever since first setting them up we have used our public 
schools to combat pluralism. This becomes clear when we realize 
that the three periods of most intense concern about the workings 
of the schools took place at the very times Americans were trying 
to digest great numbers of immigrants. We have used the schools 
to absorb, assimilate and integrate various difTercnt groups into 
the society. We have used them to transform and change people 
so that they would “lit in". We have used the public schools to 
unify, to solidify, the society. 

For the first two hundred years in the new world Americans 
had no public schools of the type we know today. During this 
period education here— as in Europe— was a private or philan¬ 
thropic enterprise. Each family provided what it could for its 
own children, and voluntary agencies (especially churches) suppli¬ 
ed charity education for the children of the poor. Then, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, great numbers of immigrant 
Irish and Germans arrived. Crowded into the industrial and 
mill towns that were springing up throughout the northeast, 
people blamed these “newcomers" for creating a host of social 
ills. “They" introduced crime, licentiousness, disease, corrup¬ 
tion, and violence. Many began to fear for the stability ol the 
society. The way to combat these ills, some argued, was educa¬ 
tion. As one social reformer put it: “They who rclusc to train 
up children in the way they should go arc training up incendi¬ 
aries and madmen to destroy property and life, and to invade and 


pollute the sanctuaries of society." 

But to secure education for all meant replacing the tradi¬ 
tional private and philanthropic approach with a truly public 
one. At this point reformers began to promote public schools— 
schools accessible to all, providing free education to all, and 
financially supported by all. According to Horace Mann, one of 
the most famous of these school promoters, education is “the 
great equalizer of the conditions of men, the balance wheel of the 
social machinery." Public schools, he promised, would dislodge 
and drive out “the great body of vices and crimes which now 
sadden and torment the community." The schools could pull 
this off through what was then called “moral education : the 
development of self discipline and habits of sell control. In 
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America, the argument went, where people are free from surveil¬ 
lance and repression by Church, and State— so traditional in 
Europe—everyone had to be self governing. Without self control 
and self-imposed restraints, people— witness the immigrants— 
will create chaos and anarchy. 

From its inception, then, Americans construed the public 
school as the agency to unify the society, to create, social harmony 
and stability by imposing on all a common set of values, beliefs, 
and understandings. 

Between 1890 and 1920 America received the greatest num¬ 
ber of immigrants in its history. During this period these new¬ 
comers— mostly from southern, central, and eastern Europe— 
settled for the most part in large cities. Here they joined others 
who had abandoned rural life in America. The rapid population 
explosion in the cities generated new social disorders and social 
ills. Once again Americans turned to the schools. 

This time the task was-overwhelming. By. 1910 there were 
well over nine and a half million foreign born in American cities, 
together with over twelve million natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage. Most were unskilled, unlettered, unwashed (literally), 
and unable to speak English. To assimilate these “foreigners” 
the city schools had to undergo a radical transformation.' Teach¬ 
ing the traditional subject matter and trying to inculcate self- 
control were just not enough. The schools had to provide voca¬ 
tional training and training in homemaking skills, they had to 
wash and bathe children, while teaching both young and old how 
to speak English as well as how to read and write it. Above all, 
the school had to teach cooperation and constructive social 
participation. In the words of one of the most famous architects 
of its transformation, the public school was to become “an 
embryonic community”. In schools the children were to learn 
how to live together in harmony. The schools now deliberately 
made children conscious of their shared or common goals and 
taught them to work together to attain those goals. Through 
shared, common, experiences people of vastly different ethnic 

. , , ^ were to be transformed 

into a single community. 

Of course, the public schools could not recapture and restore 
the face to face community that had existed before the rise of the 
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cities. That had disappeared forever. But by transforming 
itself into an “embryonic community” the schools could help to 
infuse the quality of cooperation and the procedures for securing 
consensus— both so necessary for creating and maintaining a 
unified, harmonious, and stable society. No one expressed this 
new conception more eloquently than John Dewey : “When the 
school introduces and trains each child of society into member¬ 
ship within such a little community, saturating him with the 
spirit of service, and providing him with the instruments of 
effective self-direction, we shall have the deepest and best guaran¬ 
ty of a larger society which is worthy, lovely, and harmonious.” 

We are still in the midst of the next, third, phase of intense 
educational activity— activity, like its predecessors, set afoot by a 
dramatic rise in the rate of immigration. During this third 
period of immigration, which began at the end of the World 
War II, the migrants again flocked to the cities. This time, 
however, they came not from Europe, but from this hemisphere: 
from Puerto Rico and the Carribean, from Mexico, and from the 
rural areas of the south. Many spoke only Spanish, most were 
black or brown, all were poor. They swelled the “minority 
population in every city; often their children became the majority 
in many city school systems. 

Once again the rapid demographic changes in the urban 
areas of the nation created new, and intensified old, social ills 
and disorders. And once again people turned to the schools— to 
socialize the young, to integrate them into the larger society. To 
carry this out required large expenditures of money, time, and 
energy, as new plans and programs came into being. Most ol 
these experimental projects now introduced into the urban schools 
were supposed to provide a “compensatory education” to help the 
minority children overcome their “cultural deprivation”. Given 
a “head start”, or initiated to “higher horizons”, schoolmen 
expected the “minority group” children to be able to “keep up 
and “move ahead” into the “mainstream of society”. But by the 
mid-sixties it became evident that the results had failed to live up 
to the expectations. The failure, some claimed, lay with the 
schoolmen themselves: they were prejudiced against minority 
children and had low expectations of their scholastic abilities. 
Moreover, the critics continued, this racism was built into the 
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institutional arrangements of the school system itself. So, for 
education to work much had to be changed : the patterns of 
control, the structure, the curriculum, the organization, even the 
personnel. Yet, where these kinds of change have taken place, it 
is manifestly clear today that the schools have done little to 
assimilate the minorities. 

Meanwhile, partly as a result of the schools' failure, a grow¬ 
ing number of minority people began to reject the aim of integra¬ 
tion into the “mainstream of American society”. Some noisily, 
others quietly, proclaimed and thus quickened a consciousness of 
group identity and feelings of racial and ethnic pride. They 
reconstrued assimilation as a covert form of group oppression. 
This became the source and inspiration for what I have called the 
new pluralism. 

Once blacks and Spanish speaking groups began to reject the 
schools’efforts to process them into “acceptable Americans”, many 
demanded educational programs that would foster group pride 
and group identity. And so it happened that programs in Black 
Studies and in Hispanic Studies began to dot the educational 
landscape. 

Recently educators have become conscious of other cultural 
groups— Oriental, for example— who attend our urban schools. 
Might not they, too, have educational programs that preserve 
and extend their cultural heritage? This has resulted in a new 
movement that attracts many schoolmen : “Multicultural Educa¬ 
tion”. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa¬ 
tion (AACTE) has lately adopted a position statement, “No One 
Model American”, produced by its own Commission on Multi¬ 
cultural Education. That statement, in part, declares: 

Multicultural education rejects the view that schools should 
seek to melt away cultural differences or the view that schools 
should merely tolerate cultural pluralism. Instead, multicul¬ 
tural education affirms that schools should be oriented 
toward the cultural enrichment of all children and youth 
through programs rooted to the preservation and extension 
of cultural alternatives. Multicultural education recognizes 
cultural diversity as a fact of life in American society, and it 
affirms that this cultural diversity is a valuable resource that 
should be preserved and extended. It affirms that major 
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education institutions should strive Jo preserve and enhance 
cultural pluralism. l“No One Model American”, Journal of 
Teacher Education. Winter 1973, p. 264], 

This so clearly signals an advance over the traditional con¬ 
struction of schools as agencies to unify the members of all diverse 
groups into a homogeneous community that one hesitates to 
demur. Yet 1 do think that it misconstrues what is happening in 
our society today, and so fails to construct a more appropriate 
educational response. For, if my previous analysis is correct, 
we are in the presence of more than simply a renascent cultural 
pluralism. The pluralism emerging in our society is both broader 
and deeper. It encompasses sex, age, occupation, interests, 
abilities, as well as geographical location, and physical and mental 
condition— to mention but a few of the bases already operative. 
People today are joining—or discovering themselves to be mem¬ 
ber- of— group-, distinguished by each of these characteristics. 

Yet the members of these groups do not seek “the preserva¬ 
tion and extension” of their dilTcrences. This is of no concern 
to women, consumers, nor senior citizens, for example. Nor do 
the minority groups— blacks, Spanish speaking, nor Oriental— 
strive to ‘ preserve and extend” their differences. Some extrem¬ 
ists— the nationalists— do. But when educators take their cues 
from them, they exacerbate dissension within our educational 
institutions. The result, predictably, is cultural conflict—usually 
sparked by disagreement over what is, what is not. “truly” part 
of the culture that the school seeks to “preserve and extend”. 
And, understandably, protests arise that only bona Jide members 
of that culture (black, Chicano, Puerto Rican, or whatever) can 
teach, administer, participate in, or evaluate the educational pro¬ 
grams set up to “preserve and extend” the culture. 

My objections to multicultural education are not solely 
directed to us divisive consequences. 1 object to the presumption 
the schools manifest in undertaking such an endeavor. As I 
understand it. the preservation and extension of one s inherited 
ethnic, racial, or cultural heritage is a private and personal 
matter, not one for the public schools. Many people do wish to 
identify themselves with their heritage, many seek to be free from 
it, others simply sustain a passive curiosity about it. So just as 
people resented the earlier attempts of the schools to turn every- 
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one into “one model American”, so now many resent this attempt 
to type and enclose them, or their children, in a cultural, ethnic, 
or racial group. The old approach de-racinated and de-cthnicizcd 
people, stripping them of their historical identity. It was imposi- 
tional and authoritarian. But the new multicultural approach is 
impositional and authoritarian, too; even though, in this case, 
the identity the school wants to impose on each student is “ his 
own”. In both approaches the school refuses to accept people 
as they are and as they want to be. It curtails the freedom ol 
each person to pursue happiness in his own way. 

If my previous analysis is correct, then, rather than “preserving 
and extending” their differences, what every member of a minority 
group wants is protection against victimization. This is what the 
new pluralism is all about. Every black, Puerto Rican, oriental, 
in the United States—just as every woman, homo-sexual, adoles¬ 
cent, consumer, public employee— has suffered some kind of 
discrimination, affront, insult, or repression, because of being a 
member of that group. But not just minority groups: everyone 
of us belongs to many different groups, thus everyone of us is 
vulnerable to oppression from others. So we are all interested in 
knowing how we can better protect ourselves. This, I think, is 
the appropriate function for the school to take up in this age of 
new social pluralism. 


Ill 

To suggest that the schools should merely help people to 
protect themselves cedes the schools a minimal social function. 
It is negative and passive, even static— quite unlike the dynamic, 
active, and positive tasks usually assigned to our schools. To 
accept it, I admit, would signal a reduction of expectations about 
what schools can or should try to bring about. Instead of casting 
the school as the agency to create a “new and better” society by 
changing people, it construes the school as the agency that accepts 
people as they are and simply tries to help them better protect 
themselves, which means to help them secure the freedom 
necessary for them to pursue the kind of life they wish. 

Actually, this suggestion for a minimal social function for 
the schools is not novel. It was the basis of the proposal for 
education in Virginia that Thomas Jefferson drew up in 1789. 
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He proposed that all children should go to school for three years 
at public expense, there to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and history. Austere as it seems to us today, Jefferson thought 
that three years spent pursuing this simple curriculum would be 
sufficient to help people protect themselves. If everyone knew 
how to read and write so that they could use newspapers, and 
if all studied history so that they could spot tyranny in all its 
guises— then, he reasoned, people would be able to guard their 
own liberty. 

Jefierson made his educational proposals in a time and place 
where the strains of social pluralism had not yet emerged, where 
differences of class and race, of ethnic origin and religion were 
not divisive, non-threatening to the social fabric. When social 
pluralism did begin to emerge in the first half of the nineteenth 
century many Americans feared it. Pluralism, they thought, 
could only produce anarchy and chaos. These fears lay behind 
the attempts to use the schools to contain and restrict blacks, 
ethnic groups, women, consumers, workers, and many others— 
socialising each group to (it into a society that had predetermined 
the ways the group could pursue happiness. Throughout their 
history the public schools have functioned to protect the society 
against people— especially those people who, in one or another 
way, are different , hence a threat to harmony and stability. 

But today all about us wc sec a new social pluralism bursting 
forth. And though wc experience uneasiness, tension, even con¬ 
flict, there is no chaos, no anarchy— simply increased openness 
and freedom. In spite of long standing dire fears to the contrary, 
most people do not want to dominate others. They merely want 
to be free to pursue happiness as they see fit, and they will go to 
great lengths to protect themselves so that they may do so. 

Jefferson and others of the founding fathers recognized this 
human disposition, and as a result they charged social institu¬ 
tions— pke the government and the schools— with the task ol 
helping people peacefully protect this right to pursue happiness. 
Is it not time to restore this conception of what schools are for? 

To carry out this minimal function requires no great trans¬ 
formation of the schools. First, as Jefferson insisted, the schools 
should teach all to read and write. Literacy is a necessary 
qualification for self-protection. Beyond literacy the burden will 
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fall upon the teacher of social studies. Here, as with Jefferson’s 
plan, teachers could stress the history of oppression. But whereas 
Jefferson limited this to the study of political and governmental 
oppression, today we would include studies of the various ways 
the many different groups have oppressed others : how whites 
oppressed blacks; men oppressed women; adults, adolescents; 
how manufacturers and merchandizers victimized consumers; 
employers, employees ... and so on. Students could study how 
the victims became conscious of their oppression, and how they 
constructed and used means of self-protection. In addition to 
history, students could learn what arrangements for self-protec¬ 
tion presently exist, and how these arrangements function. 

But even beyond this history, I think social studies teachers 
will have to include instruction in the theory of self-protection. 
This social theory is at least as old as Jefferson. Let me remind 
you of some of its salient features, by briefly sketching the 
principle, the focus, and the necessary pre-condition for its opera¬ 
tion. 

Beginning with the assumption that all people have the 
right to pursue happiness as they see fit, we can readily see that 
a perfect society cannot exist— simply because one person’s 
pursuit may interfere with another’s. This leads to the basic 
principle of accommodation : Everyone should be able to protect 
himself. 

The theory of self-protection focuses on the existing society. 
In it, as in all that exist, various accommodations already operate 
through which people do protect themselves. But since we can 
never have a perfect society this means that the existing accommo¬ 
dations will always be inadequate in some way. So all schemes 
for improving society will emerge from discoveries of existing 
inadequacies, and will consist of refinements and changes in the 
arrangements to help people better protect themselves. 

An open society is a pre-condition for self-protection to 
flourish. That is, the existing social arrangements must be open 
to criticism and refinable in light of unrefuted criticism. This 
means that people construe all existing arrangements as experi¬ 
ments that will, in time, and through criticism, reveal themselves 
as inadequate. Now no society is completely open. Yet the 
logic of self-protection impells us to increase whatever openness 
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there is, expanding the domain of criticism and critical dialogue 
so that more people can better protect themselves. 

What results can we expect from this instruction in self 
protection ? The most significant one, I suggest, would be the 
emergence of a critical approach toward society. To have a 
critical approach means to look out for oneself and to be receptive 
to others attempts to do likewise. People would expect limits, 
boundaries, and restraints. But whenever they felt victimized by 
a specific restraint, or oppressed by the acts of others exercising 
their right to pursue happiness, they would criticize, complain, 
and set about the task of better protecting themselves. To secure 
this they would utilize the existing arrangements they learned 
about in school; they might, if necessary, try to create or devise 
new ones. 

The emergent social pluralism in our present society condemns 
and rejects the traditional socialization function of the public 
schools. We no longer want schools that protect society against 
people; we want schools that protect people—or better still: 
schools that teach people how to protect themselves. 



Richard Pratte 


Cultural Pluralism and its Relativistic 
Component 

I. Introduction 

Cultural pluralism is important to social thought in at least 
two ways. First, it may be used in justifying the overriding 
concern for cultural and self-interest groups who wish to share 
more fully in the goods and services of American society. Second, 
institutional authorities are pressured on many fronts either to 
take greater account of cultural pluralism or to suppress it alto¬ 
gether. Hence, the following comments regarding cultural 
pluralism will be shown to have significant consequences for the 
way in which policy-making may be affected, and the way society’s 
commitment to the provision of cultural pluralism ought to be 
formulated. The comments about cultural pluralism will revolve 
around an explication of how cultural pluralism is intimately 
connected to ethnicity, and how both cultural pluralism and 
ethnicity have a relativistic component. 

II. Cultural Pluralism : A Need for Perspective 

There is growing interest in cultural pluralism (hereinafter 
Cp) among American politicians and political scientists as well as 
among those who are not specifically and practically concerned 
with social problems and policies. Cp is not, of course, anew 
term, but varying degrees of confusion have surrounded the con¬ 
cept since its first realization by Horace M. Kallen. In 1915 

Kallen hopefully prognosticated the realization of Cp in the United 
States as : 

, i — the ou tl«nes of a possible great and truly democratic 
commonwealth becomes discernible. Its form would be that of 
the federal republic; its substance a democracy of national!- 
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ties, cooperating voluntarily and autonomously through 
common institutions in the enterprise of self-realization 
through the perfection of men according to their kind. The 
common language of the commonwealth, the language of its 
great tradition, would be English, but each nationality would 
have for its emotional and voluntary life its own peculiar dialect 
or speech, its own individual and inevitable ethical and intellec¬ 
tual forms. The political and economic life of the common¬ 
wealth is a single unit and serves as the foundation and the 
background for the realization of the distinctive individuality 
of each ratio [sic] that composes it and of the pooling of these 
in a harmony above them all. Thus, “American civilization” 
may come to mean the perfection of the cooperative harmo¬ 
nies of “European civilization”— the waste, the squalor and 
the distress of Europe being eliminated— a multiplicity in a 
unity an orchestration of mankind. 1 


Kallen’s overly optimistic characterization of Cp as America 
stood at a kind of cultural crossroad early in this century rested 
squarely on the fact that the form of government of the United 
States is that of a federal republic and on the ideal of various 
ethnic cultures working harmoniously within the framework of a 
democratic society. A corollary of this view is that each of the 
ethnic cultures has something positive, something of value, to 
contribute to American democratic life. Finally, Kallen maintain¬ 
ed that the idea of democracy, in the words of the Constitution, 
of “all men being created equal,” carries an implicit assumption 
that there are ostensible differences between men and groups that 
can be viewed as “equal”. In the face of WASP domination 
Kallen attempted to prove that Cp- freedom for groups and 
unity through diversity- was the real meaning of American 


democracy. 

The social theory of Cp has been one of the central themes 
in the literature on minority groups in the United States. 2 Funda¬ 
mentally, cultural pluralists contend that, over time, ethnic groups 
should maintain their differences and American life will be enrich¬ 
ed by their efforts. But it has become apparent that the United 
States has not become over the passage of 60 years or so a 
democracy of nationalities, cooperating voluntarily and autono¬ 
mously through common institutions.” Nor are the relationships 
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which exist among the various cultural, racial, and national 
groups conducive to “self-realization through perfection of men 
according to their own kind.” Cultural assimilation for many 
white ethnic groups has occurred ; thus wc have Italian-Amcricans, 
Polish-Americans, Irish-Americans, and so on. But many mino¬ 
rity groups, particularly Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans, 
have remained outsiders, omitted from participating in the 
“orchestration of mankind,” at least in American society. 

In the case of the non-white groups in American society the 
reasons are analyzed by sociologist Robert Blauner as follows: 

The fundamental issue is historical. People of color have 
never been an integral part of the Anglo-Saxon political 
community and culture because they did not enter the domi¬ 
nant society in the same way as did the European ethnics. 
The third world notion points to a basic distinction between 
immigration and colonization as the two major processes through 
which new population groups are incorporated into a nation. 
Immigrant groups enter a new territory or society voluntarily, 
they may be pushed out of their old-country by dire economic 
or political oppressions. Colonized groups become part of a 
new society through force or violence. They are conquered, 
enslaved, or pressured into movement. Thus, the third world 
formulation is a bold attack on the myth that America is the 
land of the free or, more specifically, a nation whose popula¬ 
tion has been built up through successive waves of immigra¬ 
tion. The third world perspective returns to the origins of 
the American experience, reminding us that this nation owes 
its very existence to colonialism, and that along with settlers 
and immigrants there have always been conquered Indians 
and Black slaves, and later defeated Mexicans— that is colo¬ 
nial subjects— on the national soil. 3 

It is precisely this point that bears so mightily ion today’s 
rediscovered Cp. During the 1960’s to the present there has been 
a considerable amount of attention and debate given to the fact 
that a pluralistic pattern remains significant in American life. In 
simple terms, the ethnic, racial, and religious enclaves of American 
society have not totally disappeared. First- and third-genera¬ 
tion groups reveal a pattern of Cp.« Ethnicity, not a new term 
to be sure, is currently “in the air”. Where cultural, racial, and 
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national groups were formerly viewed as regettable survivals from 
an earlier period, to be treated with disdain or sympathy, there is 
now a growing sense that not only are such groups necessary but 
they may be the forms of social life most capable and worthy of 
saving the American form of government and its espoused values. 5 

One may wonder “What about this ethnic resurgence ?” Does 
it capture a new reality, or is it simply a revived way of express¬ 
ing something old, perhaps primordial ? One way of getting at 
the problem is to recognize that to many Americans today Cp 
seems to express accurately the current wave of ethnic feeling 
which is sweeping over the United States. Cp appears to those 
in search of a new social theory as the proper substitution for 
class ties that have been weakened, a lost faith and pride in our 
national destiny, a flawed sense of identity and common purpose 
being a worker was once to be able to supply, and so on. In short, 
behind the rise or resurgence of Cp is the current anomie in 
American society— more specifically, a rising crime and delin¬ 
quency rate, an energy crisis, rising inflation, a crisis in political 
leadership both at home and abroad, and findings that purpose a 
general loss of confidence in the American Dream. It is this 
development that must be understood alongside the postwar asser¬ 
tion of rights by many previously “omitted" or “left-out groups 
Blacks, Chicanos, etc.,— which has spawned defensive counter¬ 
claims and countermobilization on the part of those ethnic groups 
that feel most directly threatened by the demands of the previously 
“omitted". Finally, government, the newly and vastly enlarged 
welfare state, has become the center of decision-making concerning 
everything from housing to schooling to abortion that profoundly 
touches the interests of all groups. The government’s apparent 
willingness to deal with groups of citizens on the strength of their 
ethnic backgrounds has strengthened interest group resolve to 
organize or mobilize along racial or cultural lines. 6 

We arc no longer a nation of “closet ethnics," many are busy 
searching through the ancestral tree in search of some special 
ethnic identity. The upshot of this phenomenon has been nowhere 
more apparent than on television. First, there was Archie Bunker, 
no closet bigot he, then came Sanford and Son, Chico, Rhoda, 
Kojak, Florida, the Jeflersons, Horshack, the Montefuscos, and so 
on. Outside of television we see such lapel buttons that say “Irish 
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Power,” “Kiss me, I’m Italian,” and bumper stickers proclaiming 
“Dine Bizell” (Navajo Power), and “Viva la Raza,” as well as 
Sioux headbands and afro hairdos. 

It is important, therefore, to recognize that today's resurgent 
ethnicity suggests the past experiences of oppressed minorities as 
merely the starting point of a political and economic strategy 
calculated to cash in on today’s rapidly changing political situa¬ 
tion, particularly the role played by the federal government. The 
common elements fashioning today’s Cp are the crucial considera¬ 
tions of deprivation, powerlessness, alienation, frustration, and 
the like. In the not too distant past, such conditions were viewed 
largely in terms of an individual-personal discontent, and help was 
sought from relatives and friends. But today individual-personal 
discontent has been replaced with collective-political discontent 
and ethnic groups seek significant power to harness the sources of 
discontent and to establish a political and economic base under 
the emotive slogan of Cp. 

What is significant about this “retribalization” is in the Cp 
advocated today the older view that interest should guide reason 
in social decision-making and such interest was determined by 
economic position has dramatically shifted to the view that interest 
should guide social decision-making, but the economic and social 
interests of the members of a cultural, racial, or national group 
are paramount. In other words, curiously the interest-defined 
group of today is behaving as an ethnic group, whereas in the 
past the ethnic group behaved as an interest group. 

What needs clarifying here is that the earlier Americanization 
movement culturally diverse groups were perjoratively “labeled” 
as ethnics by the older established Americans who claimed a 
cultural superiority. European immigrants were told explicitly 
and implicitly how much they differed from the host or dominant 
culture. Such a labeling rarely accommodated ethnic identifica¬ 
tion and human dignity marching hand in hand. It was a process 
of cultural debasement and gross prejudice. 

In the shift from a group being “labeled” ethnic to a group 
asserting its ethnicity is the fact that today’s ethnics themselves 
elect to make certain criteria count in establishing differences ; but 
today the criteria are not necessarily culture, language, religion, 
and nationality. Rather they are of the ascriptive sort, and 
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should be recognized as such. Ethnicity appeals to and is fast 
taking hold among many Americans who know they cannot shake 
or be rid of certain identifying characteristics such as skin color 
or sex. Thus, the phenomenon of “rctribalization” is indicative 
of more than a resurgent ethnicity; something larger is taking 
place. It is caught, in part, by what we have been referring to, 
namely, “rctribalization”— the return to ascriptive rather than 
achieved characteristics as determinants of social stratification. 
Moreover, as Daniel Bel! put it, “Ethnicity has become more 
salient than class because it can combine an interest with an 
affective tie ... ” 7 Apparently, the strategic efficacy of ethnicity is 
seen as a major focus for the mobilization of any group s interest. 
It is recognized as an effective strategy for asserting claims against 
the dominant institutions of society, for any oppressed group has 
the best chance of changing the system if it is able to raise the 
communal consciousness of its individual members. 

Hence, ethnicity, and the social theory of Cp that rationalizes 
it, has considerable utility in the minds of many today. Cp is 
defended on the grounds that cultural diversity is good insofar as 
a society is enriched by a varied population because such groups 
extend the range of interests and, human interaction. Secondly, 
Cp enhances the right of the individual to be different, such 
individuality challenges sameness and blandness. Hence, any 
conflicts that appear to disrupt the existing social order are to be 
seen as meaningful attempts to reorder society. The socially 
significant aspect of Cp as social theory is the degree to which it 
is claimed to be an attempt to redefine, or better, the social order 
in terms of reaching a new, changed social consensus. 

The conclusion we can draw with regard to the question, 
“Why the rise of Cp,” is given, at least in part, by the recognition 
that Cp is a fashionable social theory that supports cultural 
diversity, including ethnicity, as a basis for group mobilization, 
and legitimizes demands made cultural and ethnic groups. 


HI. Ethnic Communality, Cp, and Cultural Democracy 

We turn now to what was implicit in the foregoing and that 
is the argument that ethnic communality is a clear case of Cp an 
Cp is “cultural democracy” at its best. The Kallen argumen 
was supportive of pluralism in an America which reve e in e 
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communality, and he proclaimed that ethnicity is the basic for 
democratic association. In short, ethnic communality is consider¬ 
ed to be a necessary condition for Cp and, historically, the 
struggle to eliminate racial and religious prejudice and discrimina¬ 
tion from American life has marched step-by-step with the glorifi¬ 
cation of ethnic communality. The relationship of “cultural 
democracy”— a society in which all groups maintain their com¬ 
munal identity and are rewarded for so doing— and ethnic 
identity is programmatively interwoven. Thomas F. Green argued 
that Cp, as a social ideal, 

... involves a belief in freedom of association. Secondly, 
it contains the belief that there is no single way of life which 
can without question claim to be best; thirdly, it implies the 
belief that a humane society must afford room for many 
competing ways of life. And, finally, the ideal of pluralism 
implies that it is good to have such ways of life in competi¬ 
tion and in contact and that the differences, between them 
will not be endangered but enhanced by the contact between 
them. 8 

The value commitments itemized by Green suggest what has been 
commonly referred to as “cultural democracy”. Implied is a 
kind of “equality without conformity,” or a spirit of “universal 
brotherhood”. 

The struggle to eliminate racial and religious discrimination 
in American life, /. e., to make incarnate cultural democracy 
involves opportunity for the different ethnic factions to come 
together so that, in Green’s words, “the differences between them 
will not be endangered but enhanced by the contact between 
them.” Perhaps the argument for ethnic communality, Cp, and 
cultural democracy will be best served if made explicit as 
follows: 

0) If ethnic communality represents Cp, then ethnic 
communality is cultural democracy. 

00 Ethnic communality is Cp. 

Therefore, 

0*0 Ethnic communality is cultural democracy. 

What needs to be teased out of the argument are the pre¬ 
suppositions that: 
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1. Ethnic communality rests principally on personal choices 
in primary group relations and private organization 
affiliations. 

2. Cp posits the right of self-interest groups of various 
forms to maintain their communal identity and their 
own subcultural values. 

3. Cultural democracy is the legitimation of the choice of 
whether to fuse or remain separate for the groups in 
society. 


The inevitable vagueness of the key terms of the presupposi¬ 
tions requires a judgment about whether the facts warrant assert¬ 
ing these presuppositions. For example, in any society commu¬ 
nality rests in large part in affiliation that is not challenged. The 
group constrains and restricts its members by intimidation, in¬ 
doctrination, shame, guilt, and other coercive methods. And 
with only moderate concern one may point out that even if we 
accept the truth of the first presupposition, don’t the democratic 
values of “cultural democracy” prescribe free choice not only for 
groups but for individuals? With enough ingenuity we might 
envisage a scene in which an ethnic asserts himself saying, “I 
wish not to be a Jew, or a Catholic, or a Protestant, or an Indian ; 
I am a man.” He tries then to branch out by moving away from 
his ethnic enclave, but feels intimated and subject to feelings of 
personal guilt and, therefore, rather than continue to experience 
considerable psychological discontent he returns to the confines 
of his ethnic community to remain ethnically enclosed forever. 
In short, the individual, as he matures and reaches the age when 
rational decision is feasible, should be allowed to choose freely 
whether to remain within the boundaries of communality created 
by his birthright ethnic group, to branch out into multiple inter¬ 
ethnic contacts, or even to change affiliation to that of another 


ethnic group should he wish to do so. 

With regard to the second and third presuppositions, while it is 
true that Cp has the advantage of preserving the distinctiveness 
of different groups in a society by maximizing the means of main¬ 
taining their communal identity, it fails to include any kind of 
continuing and functional contact among groups. In this regard, 
Cp can be and is a threat to the unity of the society, producing a 
tendency for groups to constitute a threat to the social order 
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insofar as exclusivist groups exhibit tendencies strong enough to 
offer a divisive threat. 

However, the truth of the first premise is precisely what is at 
issue here. Does ethnic communality represent Cp ? Mainstream 
pluralists generally acknowledge that ethnicity is a basis for group 
association, but they see its political salience fading rapidly in any 
country that fosters democratic, individualist participation together 
with wide distribution of society’s good and services. Some see a 
persistent gap between the valuess of Cp, those that Green so 
clearly enunciated, and an ethnic communality that promotes 
groupism and conformism, particularly with warring ethnic en¬ 
claves. The vulgar extremes to which ethnicity has been taken 
and the unscruplous uses to which it has been put to deny children 
free access to better schools has put the notion that ethnic 
communality is Cp and that it represents cultural democracy 
seriously in jeopardy. If tolerance is basic to Cp and to cultural 
democracy, it may be that when ethnics talk of tolerance, they 
mean tolerance not of other individuals but of the groups to which 
they belong. 

The soundness of the argument is, however, less of a pre¬ 
occupation with those who wish to forcefully assert their position 
than is its effectiveness. The often preeminent position of effect¬ 
iveness over soundness considerations is best explained by a search 
for meaning and direction in the midst of wide-range change and 
confusion. To be ethnic is to be deprived in some way of mobility 
and power. In this sense, both mainstream or historically identi¬ 
fied ethnics as well as dissidents agree not only on the need for 
ethnic solidarity but on the legitimacy of ethnic demands. If a 
widely accepted pluralism stimulates and helps ethnics achieve 
political and economic gains, then the proposition that ethnicity, 
Cp, and cultural democracy are intimately connected will not be 
easily denied. But until ethnic communality is considered to be 
a position wherein individual human beings associate and the 
group has no reality apart from the individuals who belong to it, 
ethnic communality will not achieve the collective entity called 
cultural democracy. Individuals will continue to be denied and, 
likewise, individual opportunity and fulfillment as the legitimate 
ends of the cultural democracy. Democracy and public spirit 
must stem from individual interests and actions; groups and 
groupism tend to deny these. 
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IV. Cultural Pluralism and Relativism 

Within the last decade or so, the revitalization of Cp has been 
supported by various passions. First, there is the pluralist account 
of politics that entails the rivalry between interests. It starts from 
the premise that members of groups with distinctive interests will 
tend to act politically in a way that they believe to be conducive 
to advancing those interests, and assumes that the more equality 
of power is approached the more nearly will equality of considera¬ 
tion of interests. But, above all, there is the love of self-interest. 
For many today, it is not necessary to take seriously the claims 
of others in political and economic matters. States of mind, such 
as envy, greed, pity, fear, remorse, etc., may dominate as moti¬ 
vational channels along which the concern for one's own interests 
may flow. They also provide the incentives for any individual to 
make up his or her mind about the alternatives open to him. To 
demand that people should think things through to explore the 
“common good" or “common interest” is to ask more than the 
situation allows. In sum, in the activity of resurgent ethnicity 
group interest is paramount, and it need not be informed and 
sensitized, by knowledge of other views. 

Second, and this is a corollary of the first point, Cp is a 
device for giving leverage to one's views or demands. It is pre¬ 
supposed that, ceteris paribus, any ethnic demand is legitimate 
and is to be taken seriously. If somebody is going to benefit with 
regard to reaping more of society's goods and services, nothing 
else save some special characteristic of one or another can be 
given which relevantly differentiates one claimant from the other, 
but that characterization cannot be made on the basis of any 
special a priori set of rules or regulations. 

The positive side of the legitimacy of all ethnic demands is 
the assertion that “all claims are valid and no important con¬ 
sideration of claims can be immediately judged.’’ This means 
that not just agreement about which claims are to be accepted is 
not to be had, but conscious, explicit attempts must be made to 
develop some form of public test to decide between competing 
group interests. Such a position invites agreement about the 
type of considerations that arc to count as deciding in the public 
arena. On the negative side, political debate and decision-mak¬ 
ing are tremendously handicapped. Not only can no easily dealt 
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with adjudication of demands be had but the society is likely to 
tear itself to pieces in the process. There seems to be no way of 
allowing all demands as legitimate and devising and regulating a 
political process so that it leads to a just outcome for everybody. 

A third reason for the resurgence of Cp is its close, almost 
inseparable in the minds of many, connection to relativism. In 
its main outline, relativism takes the form “X is good” and 

expands it to read, “X is approved by.” For certain cases 

the word ‘approved’ may give way to some other attitude- 
designating term, such as ‘liked.’ ‘favored,’ or ‘esteemed’. 
Essentially, it is assumed that people's judgments vary, differing 
from place to place and from time to time. Hence, the statement 
“X is good,” expresses the more expanded sense “X is good, 
comparatively or relatively speaking.” Given any specific judg¬ 
ment of the form, ‘“X is good,” there is one and only one sort of 
reason that is sufficient to justify it, namely, “X is good because 
the society in which I live agrees that it is or approves of it.” 

It is commonplace, of course, that “X is good,” reduce 

to “X is considered good” in such-and-such a society. It is 

commonplace insofar as it is believed that things or states of 

affairs considered good by some people arc not considered good 

by others. Hence, “X is considered good in socictyi, and con¬ 
sidered not good in society-.” 

two aspects or elements of 
relativism. First, there is cultural relativism or the view that in 

different cultures the same action or thing (or same kind of action 

or thing) is judged differently. And the cause or this divergence 

is that the people who make the judgments come from different 

cultures. And second, there is ethical relativism or the view that 

accepts the thesis of cultural relativism and, in addition, contends 

that in each of the respective cultures the judgments made by the 
members of that culture arc correct. 


The differences between the two positions is immensely 
important and is reflected in the following. Cultural relativism is 
a casual theory which accounts for the fact of moral disagree¬ 
ments , n different cultures in terms of the differences in cultures 
In this sense it is empirical theory, for the common argument 
used to establish this view rests on the evidence of cultural 
anthropologists and social psychologists showing that ethical and 
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value judgments of different people and societies are different. 

This point is of extraordinary importance. The relativism 
which supports Cp is promoted and accepted because it seems a 
correct position which accounts for certain facts, z. e., that in 
different cultures the same action or thing is judged different, 
and the cause of this divergence is that the people who make 
the judgments come from different cultures. But the prob¬ 
lem arises from a deplorable confusion which mistakes cultural 
relativism (empirical theory) with ethical relativism (philosophical 
theory) concerning the grounds which warrant moral claims. Put 
differently, the confusion centers around the difference between 
the causes of belief (cultural relativism) and the reasons or argu¬ 
ments which warrant moral claims (ethical relativism). The 
misunderstanding involved in promoting relativism as supportive 
of Cp can be viewed as resulting from confusing a causal explana¬ 
tion of behavior (cultural relativism) with a justification or moral 
action in terms of reason (ethical relativism). 

Our concern here is with the claim that there is no objec¬ 
tively valid rational way of justifying basic ethical or value 
judgments one against another. This claim is a tempting one, 
widely subscribed to, and accounts for the wide-spread appeal 
of ethnic demands. It is not, of course, cultural relativism, but 
ethical relativism that is being considered. 


Michael Scriven wrote: 

The confusion of pluralism, of the proper tolerance for 
diversity of ideas, with relativism- the doctrine that there 
are no right and wrong answers in ethics or religion— is per¬ 
haps the most serious ideological barrier to the implementa¬ 
tion of moral education today . Pluralism requires 

respecting the right to hold divergent beliefs; it implies 
neither tolerance of actions based on those bel.ets nor respect¬ 
ing the content of the beliefs. Some actions are morally inde¬ 
fensible, even if done “in conscience'- that is because 
dictated by our beliefs (e. g., sacrificing one s children to 
one's gods): and some beliefs are false even respec 

the right of people to hold them (e. g„ the R be 'f. ^‘.f* of h 
a supreme being who requires the sacr.fic.al h, l.ng of 
follower's children). There is an objectivity ofact ■ « 

perfect objectivity of knowledge- on wh.ch eth.es must be 
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built, or rot away. It does not justify intolerance, but neither 
does it justify relativism or a moral education that teaches 
relativism or implies it.® 

It is this connection of pluralism with relativism that is the issue 
here. The point is Scriven suggests that in what he calls “rela¬ 
tivism” no actions arc either right or wrong. From this it follows 
that nothing we do is moral and nothing immoral and that every¬ 
thing is permitted and nothing morally forbidden or obligatory. 
Moreover, it follows that there are no correct ethical standards 
because if there were, then the actions they required would be 
morally obligatory, and the actions they forbid would be morally 
prohibited. 

Scriven, of course, takes offense at the relativistic doctrine 
“that there are no right and wrong answers in ethics or religion.” 
He contends that it is simply not the case, arguing that there is 

“an objectivity of fact.on which ethics must be built.” 

Such an objectivity of fact, for Scriven, “docs not justify intoler¬ 
ance, but neither does it justify relativism or a moral education 
that teaches relativism or implies it.” 

In general, however, it is helpful to see what Scriven’s posi¬ 
tion suggests for Cp. First, Cp is a form of pluralism, which 
Scriven defines as “the proper tolerance for diversity of ideas.” 
Hence, Cp can be modified to imply that in any social dispute a 
diversity of ideas is to be properly tolerated and relativism— the 
doctrine that there are no right and wrong answers in ethics or 
religion (one is tempted to say in ethnics or religion)— serves as 
its rational support. The social interest in this identity of plural¬ 
ism with relativism is crucial. The notion of relativism is related 
both to the expression “What’s right for you is not always right 
for me” and “There are no right and wrong answers in anything.” 
Where these intersect, controversy and conflict ensue. The rise of 
various ethnic groups has been judged by many writers to have 
aggravated such conflict because of their increasing reliance upon 
Cp as a defense of ethnicity as well as favoring either expression 
of relativism. Even where we have reason to suppose a group’s 
beliefs and demands regarding these to be bizarre, at least from 
our standpoint, we are uneasy and defensive, upon reflection, to 
take account of the group’s goals as irrational because of the per¬ 
suasiveness of the theory that implies both “What’s right for you 
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is not always right for me,” and “There are no right and wrong 
answers in ethics or religion.” 

Here we are at the heart of the problem. Today's Cp has 
been broadened to suggest that in any social dispute no group need 
necessarily submit its demands to the judgment of others. That 
is, demands cast in the mold of ethnicity by pluralists are support¬ 
ed and cushioned by the ready acknowledgment that such demands 
cannot be circumscribed by objective data. The presumption 
remains : Ethnicity is more than an enduring fact of American 
life; it is Cp in its most realizable form, and all ethnic demands 
are prima facie legitimate because there is a most intimate connec¬ 
tion between Cp and relativism. 

The above presupposition views the demands of ethnics, in 
the name of Cp. not to be limited by political choices and patterns 
based on an artificial ordering of priorities made by an elite whose 
control of society's resources and policy prevents various groups 
from gaining the resources they need to compete in society. Not 
only does ethnicity challenge the established social order, but it 
seems to rest on an impregnable position that we must grant as 
such. This fact has been noted by Norman Glazer. He contended : 


In short, with regard to the question of whether the new 
ethnicity is serious, my conclusion is that we (that is, inform¬ 
ed public opinion) have given up the claim to know how to 
answer it. No matter how extreme or outlandish it may seem 
to begin with, if the demand is raised, persisted in, finds 
adherents, it is serious, or as serious as anything becomes in 
this world. There is no universal arbiter who decides which 
ethnic demands are serious and just and which arc not, who 
honor those of the blacks, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
American Indians, on the one hand, and rejects those o the 
Poles, the Irish, and the Italians on the other. May be there 
should be such an arbiter, but we would be deceiving our¬ 


selves to believe that there is. 10 

Glazer lakes the position that acknowledges not only the 

seriousness of ethnic demands, but sees its poh.ica sahen^ qu, 

clearly To be ethnic is no longer to be denigrated . it is to be 
acknowledged as having legitimate and serious demand . 

S l ope up this point more succinctly. Ethnic communall y 
as an expression of Cp encourages the view that any demand, if 
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cast in the mold of ethnicity, is serious and legitimate. The 
argument is as follows : 

(/) if a demand is an ethnic one, then that demand is 
legitimate. 

(ii) Demands are made by ethnics. 

Therefore , 

(///) Ethnic demands are legitimate. 

In this argument, ethnic communality is identified with Cp and 
is cloaked with an impregnable status giving ethnic demands a 
legitimacy. With this newly altered status ethnic demands do 
not allow of a universal or objective scale against which they can 
be measured. We can state the argument more cogently as 
follows : 

(/) All ethnic demands are legitimate. 

(//) No ethnic demand is illegitimate. 

(///) Therefore , 

If all ethnic demands are legitimate, then no ethnic 
demands are to be denied. 

(iv) All ethnic demands are legitimate. 

Therefore , 

(v) No ethnic demands are to be denied. 

If we reflect for a moment on the above argument we can see 
the notion of restraint in the pursuit of narrow or group-interest¬ 
ed ends is removed. But the argument leaves entirely open what 
is it that legitimizes an ethnic demand. That is, ethnic demands 
are not prima facie legitimate, they must derive their legitimacy 
from some argument not previously given. The point is to ask : 
whence the legitimacy? 

Much of the force of justifying ethnic demands as legitimate 
stems from relativism, particularly the claim “What’s right for 
you is not always right for me.” And because this claim seems 
to be true many of us become convinced of the legitimacy of 
ethnic demands. But this is an ambiguous claim and those inter¬ 
pretations of it which are readily acceptable are not those which 
imply ethical relativism. For instance, one interpretation of 

‘‘What’s right for you is not always right for me” is the follow¬ 
ing: 
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The right action for you is not always the right action for 
me. This interpretation is often true because two people.are 
often quite different, but there is an inherent ambiguity in this. 
For example, if you are a good swimmer and I cannot swim, 
then in the same situation where each sees a child drowning, 
it is right for you to swim to help the child, but right for me 
to run off for help. But although what each of us ought to 
do in this same situation differs, it is still true that both of us 
should do our best to help the child. There is nothing relative 
about this. 11 

What we must do is avoid confusion concerning the distinc¬ 
tion between the relativism of ethical actions and the relativism of 
ethical standards , 12 The former assumes that actions are in some 
situations right and in some situations wrong. The latter assumes 
that ethical standards are in some situations correct and in some 
situations incorrect. In the consideration of the drowning child, 
we see the basic characterization of action relativism, not 
standard relativism. Both adults in that situation applied the 
same standard, namely, that we were obliged to help the child. 
Thus, and this is crucial, there can be a relativism of right 
actions without relativism of ethical standards. 

Hence, on this interpretation of “What’s right for you is not 
always right for me” what is expressed is action relativism, 

... but because ethical relativism concerns standard rela¬ 
tivism and because action relativism does not imply standard 
relativism, this often true claim does not imply ethical 

relativism. 13 

The claim, then, that “What’s right for you is not always 
right for me” is not the basis of ethnic demands. Rather, it is 
the claim that there is no objectively valid way of justifying basic 
ethical or value judgments. The common argument used to 
establish the case for this claim rests on the evidence of cultural 
anthropologists. While it is true that the same action or thing 
is judged different in different cultures, it is a major and unwar¬ 
ranted jump for the description of existing relativism to e 
claim that no objectively valid rational way of justifying asic 
ethical or value judgments exists. To prove the validity of this 
jump, according to William K. Frankena, 

One must also prove that people’s basic ethical and value 
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judgments would differ and conflict even if they were fully 
enlightened and shared all the same factual beliefs. It is not 
enough to show that people’s basic ethical and value judgments 
are different, for such differences might be all due to diff¬ 
erences and incompletenesses in their factual beliefs ... 14 

To make explicit his argument, Frankena offers us the case 
of one society where it is believed that : 

... children should put their parents to death before they 
get old, whereas we do not. These primitive people may 
believe this because they think their parents will be better off 
in the hereafter if they enter it while they are still able- 
bodied ; if this is the case, their ethics and ours are both 
alike in that they include the precept that children should do 
the best they can for their parents. The divergence, then, 
should be in factual, rather than in ethical beliefs. 15 

According to Frankena, it is not enough to show that socie¬ 
ties espouse different basic ethical and value judgments; one 
would have to show that such disagreement over judgments ... 
would still be different even if they were fully enlightened, con¬ 
ceptually clear, share the same factual beliefs, and were taking 
the same point of view. 16 To demonstrate this, it would be 
necessary to find model cases in which all these conditions are 
fulfilled and people still disagree. Frankena claims that cultural 
anthropologists have not shown us such cases, for their cases 
exhibit differences in conceptual understanding and factual 
belief. 17 

It is important, therefore, to draw the conclusion that the 

claim that there is no objectively valid rational way of justifying 

basic ethical or value judgments one against the other has not 

been proved. It is, of course, very difficult to show that people’s 

basic ethical and value judgments would not differ if they were 

fully enlightened and so on. But the burden of proof is on the 

maker of the claim who contends that such is not the case; a 

claim implicit in the present-day ethnic’s claim that there is no 

objectively valid rational way of justifying basic ethical disagree¬ 
ments. f 

The upshot of this is that ethnic demands, like other demands, 
are not immune to criticism and critique. Surely they may be 
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serious, cither politically, economically, psychologically, or 
socially, but they are not free from the kind of critique and open 
debate so necessary for decision-making to take place. To 
consider otherwise is to start in motion a devolution of power 
based on appeasing self-interest groups who cannot be denied by 
so-called objective or rational means. This may lead to decen¬ 
tralization of political units, a retribalization of politics, and a 
“refeudalization” of society. 


V. Conclusion 


Some may contend that the gains made by ethnics and 
dissidents recently is the price to be paid for group conformism 
and mobility. Cp and the claims made for it— a relatively 
heterogeneous society with a high degree of cultural democracy 
is a far more desirable social order than one with a homogeneous 
sameness. In this sense there seems to be some value in a position 
that declares ethnicity to be beautiful and provides identity, 
solidarity and legitimacy to groups traditionally subject to 
discrimination and vilification, largely on the basis of race or sex. 


Cp as a vehicle for sustaining and supporting ethnic diversity 
seems peculiarly fitted to the task of adapting to new conditions 
in American society. On a positive note, cultural pluralisms will 
argue that a devolution of power, leading to decentralization o 
political units, could lead to community or local control, a highly 
regarded bastion of democratic decision-making. Further, P 
may develop into a broader movement of cultural democracy y 
denying the narrower self-interest ends of ethnicity in favor o te 
ideals enunciated by Green ; a result which would be the embodi¬ 


ment of cultural democracy. 

Whether such possibilities constitute wishful thinking is the 
issue. Our modern, bureaucratic interdependent national state, 
with its great penetration into every citizen’s private life in educ - 

.ion, morality, housing, work, etc., generates the cond.t.ons wh h 

will cither sustain the cultural pluralist s beliefs of real, g 
cultural democracy or will make of those beliefs a hollow mockery. 

If government, political parties, and the array of pnva e ' 

tions of American society organize themselves to deal formally 

and officially with individuals and groups on the j( js 

ethnic background or some common bond of ethmci y. 
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worth remembering that such blocs can be penalized as well as 
rewarded on the basis of a so-called common past, race, religion, 
or “bloodstream”. We need only remember the precedents of 
European enmities as well as Blacks in the pre-1954 South, the 
Japanese-Americans on the West Coast during World War II, and 
so on. Do we really want government and the various institu¬ 
tions that have considerable power over our lives to act on the 
assumption that a common past, accent, religion, sex, or life¬ 
style generates common, even identical, interests and responses 
among individuals ? To do so is to deny our basic individuality, 
a trait basic to the realization of democracy. 

Ethnic groupings are not irrational, but ethnic demands 
couched in the language of uncompromising demands may be so. 
In this regard, it would behoove policy-makers to “clear up” in 
their minds the distinction between cultural relativism and 
ethnical relativism. Above all, it would behoove authorities to 
recognize Cp for what it is, namely, a vehicle promoting ethnic 
identity and goals as well as helping subsume ethnicity under the 
broader, more acceptable, rubric of cultural democracy. 
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Seymour W. Itzkoff 


Cultural Diversity and the 
Democratic Prospect 

It is my intention in this paper to examine the unique 
challenge of forthcoming international circumstances to the tradi¬ 
tional structure of our social associations, both ethnic and religi¬ 
ous. I will also inquire into the ultimate democratic implications 
of this challenge. My contention is that unless this challenge is 
met by extremely thoughtful planning on the educational as well 
as the political level, we may witness a fateful erosion of what 
remaining cultural diversity that exists, and ultimately eviscerates 
the inner meaning of democratic life everywhere in this interna¬ 
tional order. 

The position I take will be that cultural pluralism in its 
variety of tangible expressions— religious, ethnic, valuational— 
reflects no mere recidivistic remnant of the past ; rather, it 
constitutes a real bulwark of freedom, even a protection for the 
continuance of civilizational life. An international system that is 
essentially culturally homogeneous will be an unstable structure. 
It is to our interest in the name of progress and self-renewal 
to encourage diversity, even limited cultural self-determination. 
Here, we will be presented with the paradoxical obligation to 
balance whole systems of values, to sail a course between the 
Scylla of universalism and rigidity and the Charybdis of diversity 
and fragmentation. We will need to do this knowing full well 
that any set of decisions we make holds out unpredictable con¬ 
sequences from either polarity. Ultimately, we must submit that 
social planning and educational design is subject to the unknow¬ 
able parameters of human nature. 

■ I 

There is already a considerable literature on the subject of 
the future world crisis. The problems of demography, the deple¬ 
tion of natural resources, environmental pollution, food shortages. 
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even the threat of a changing world climate have been well detail¬ 
ed through a multitude of computer “read outs ”. 1 The various 
prognoses range from extremely serious to an ultimate disaster 
that is already determined. The time range in these predictions 
is from about twenty years hence to the middle of the twenty-first 
century. 

There can be no doubt about the dangers. The controversies 
arise over the political and educational means needed to meet this 
challenge, a concern underlined by the fact that those in power 
would rather avoid disturbing the status quo. Also, we have 
lived for too long in an era of expansive optimism and of con¬ 
tinuously rising expectations due to the almost unlimited powers 
of technology. There is, however, that chimerical hope that tech¬ 
nology, as, for example, solar energy, will dissolve all the 
accumulated environmental debts we will soon have to repay. 

Even today, we can see in the various nations and in an 
increasing number of international gatherings that there are 
moves to respond to challenges that do not merely affect national 
interest and survival, but in one way or another touch on the 
survival of the four billion people of our earth and the additional 
billions that will soon join us. Soon, we will have laws raising 
the state-sanctioned age of marriage, increasing trends leading to 
redistribution of private and even national wealth, regulation of 
pollution on international waterways, an almost unlimited set of 
laws, regulations, and treaties that will fix the peoples of the 
world into an attitude of preparedness for the survival struggle. 
Soon to come will possibly be food and energy rationing, enforced 
population control, greater police surveillance under which citizens 
have never in memory had to exist. 

For a few decades, some parts of the world, so the Club of 
Rome tells us, will be free of the sharpest challenges of the crisis . 2 
Eventually, all nations, whether they like it or not, will have to 
put their shoulders to the wheel. Whether in moral contrition or 
through the process of nuclear blackmail, the haves will give in 
to the demand that the plight of all be in some way shared . 3 

Intellectually, we can hope that the perception of the problem 
will be clearly seen in terms of instrumental approaches. We can 
whisper the hope that democratic processes will allow for a res¬ 
ponse that will be flexible and based on a good sense of the 
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realities of the situation as well as significant deference to a wide 
variety of psychological and cultural needs. On the other hand, 
one suspects and even fears that the magnitude of the problem, 
given a delay of the worst possibilities occurring as late as the 
mid-twenty-first century, will necessitate a rush of decisions and 
the consequent manipulation of the mass media such that we 
will have restructured the character ol our public and private 
institutions. 

Presumably, in answering to the clear danger from without, 
we will have risen to the challenge. The real threat to human 
freedom is that only the most obvious and superficial structural 
responses to such external dangers will have been taken, actions 
that merely mirror reversely those same universalistic patterns of 
social organization that have been implicit in the process of 
expansion. Those patterns of social organization have themselves 
brought us close to this crisis zone. 

What may happen is not the mere elimination of physical, 
economic, or material diversity, and social heterogeneity, but the 
elimination of the basic institutional support for the cultural 
diversity that lies at the core of personal and communitarian 
identity and selfhood. It is not merely that universalism will 
sweep over the cultural, religious, and ethnic diversity of our 
planet because of a need to survive. Just as important is the fact 
that a traditional pattern of logical association of these value 
cores with recidivistic allegiances to the past will have allowed 
centralist tendencies to intimidate those who so believe, and with 
them the multitude of undecided and uncommitted. 

One needs to review this fact of history rather than logic. 
For, it has been based upon an erroneous linking of historically 
conditioned relationships between religion, ethnicity, and certain 
socio-political institutions. It has allowed the ideologists of 
totalitarian societies as well as the apologists for the Western 
technocracies to get their way more peacefully than other “pro- 
gressivists” in the past. 

For example, the accidental fact that Italian immigrants to 
the United States in the late nineteenth century came from an 
almost feudal environment with allegiances both to a political as 
well as religious authoritarianism does not give one leave to 
conclude that Italians are poor candidates for membership in a 
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democratic polity, nor that their church is permanently beyond the 
pale of modernism. As matters of contemporary fact, the conclu¬ 
sions may be reasonable. But as extensions of logical reasoning, 
one cannot so root such a conclusion. 


In fact, the idea of progress in the twentieth century was 
constructed on the base of belief that the old cultural and religious 
identities were anchored in a perception of human experience that 
was outmoded. In addition, the evidence was clear at hand that 
much of the human misery of that era lay in the fact that indivi¬ 
duals could not extricate themselves from those value systems, 
beliefs that held them enthralled in a vision that conflicted with 
the instrumentalities of modernization. 


From all sections of the world, whenever the political power 
structure was reoriented towards the ideals of scientific and 
bureaucratic modernization under the aegis of Marxist communism 
or Western democratic capitalism, institutional pressure was so 
directed through education as well as the Gesellschoft structure of 
society to undercut the traditional beliefs of the ordinary person. 


At first, the modern outlook resonated with altruism, hope, 
and good will towards all classes of society. By pushing off the 
incubus of sectarianism, prejudice, and fear, by accepting the 
canons of modernity, the unification of mankind into larger demo¬ 
cratic political forms, we could look forward to an era of rising 
expectations. And indeed, technology and the social apparatus 
of the modern industrial state did make good on its promises. 
The invincible tidal wave of westernization has extended itself to 
the horizon. There is no enclave where the impact of the transistor 
radio can be resisted. Like a magnet, the lure of the new pulls ic 
masses in from the “bush” to the favcllas, the shantytowns, the 
gutters of megalopolis, where the umbilical chord of traditional 

beliefs and allegiances is permanently severed. 


II 


It was during the great immigrations to the United States 

that the expression of concern for the cultural tradition of these 

iamnts was first heard. The early decades of the twentieth 

century saw the breaking of the cultural hegemony of the Anglo- 
. sentry. The addition of millions of east and south 

Europeans, the first migration north into the cities of rural black 
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people brought about an awareness of the clash of traditions in 
the midst of unprecedented social and technological change. 

The solutions proposed were varied. They ranged from the 
Anglo-Saxon national orthodoxy of those who wished to extirpate 
the traditions and values of the newcomers . 4 If they could not 
dam the flow of immigrants from those very foreign shores, the 
nationalists argued, at the least, they could expect the institutions 
of socialization, especially the schools, to inculcate the old ideals, 
language, and behavior patterns. The nationalists looked back¬ 
ward to a more placid world. They were unaware that the tide 
that disgorged the immigrants was stirred by powerful scientific 
and economic forces that could not be contained. 

More aware of the dynamic social movements were the “melt¬ 
ing pot” advocates . 5 Their vision of the new society was more 
accepting both of the immigrants and the new social dynamics. 
The “melting pot” saw a new American society issuing out of the 
olcl. This new society would be catalyzed by great dynamic 
movements and would result in a unique blend of all cultural and 
ethnic elements, a fusion and a reintegration of old and new. In 
the end, however, they believed that the demands of modernity 
required that a society be united to achieve both the technological 
and egalitarian political and economic goals of the century. 
Political unity was a desideratum. So was the existence of a public 
educational system that would help absorb the cultural elements 
that the immigrants brought with them. They expected that the 
new homogeneity that public education would bring about would 
contain elements that the immigrants themselves had contributed. 

Of all the responses to the social changes of this period, the 
so-called cultural pluralists made the most interesting intellectual 
claims. They did not harken back to the equilibrium of the nine¬ 
teenth century— they clearly rejected the use of our institutions 

to return our culture to a tradition that had long disappeared_ 

nor did they accept the casual optimism of the melting pot. In 
fact, cultural homogeneity was anathema to Horace Kallen, the 
leading thinker of the movement . 0 

The cultural pluralists, who among others included Isaac B. 
Berkson, drew much of their philosophical inspiration from the 
American pragmatic movement . 7 In one respect, however, they 
departed from the pragmatic approach to social consensus. Both 
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James and Dewey, especially the latter, saw science leading to¬ 
wards a new democratic consensus. Both Kallen and Berkson 
rejected the univcrsalistic model of society, which is identified 
with the logical claims of scientific law and its ideal of “always 
and everywhere”. 

Because of the structure of human society, so the pluralist 
contention went, certain aspects of social behavior, belief, and 
values are not subsumable to the universal model. Kallen held to 
a quasi-Jamcsian metaphysical pluralism. The world is diverse, 
structured such that a variety of value systems can exist, equally 
plausible for viewing the psychic identity ol man. As such, they 
cannot be easily transformed into a unity imposed by external 
social processes. Often, Kallen would hint that the depth of 
traditional values was linked in some mysterious way with the 
blooded identities of ethnic and religious communities. 

He therefore objected strenuously to the social unification 
approach that issued from the melting pot theorists as well as the 
Dewcyan pragmatists. And yet he was influenced enough by the 
instrumental approach to social problems of this group that he 
joined many of its liberal causes to advance the conditions of the 
lower classes. Kallen felt that the attempt to use these powerful 
institutions of society, especially the schools, as instruments of 
cultural homogenization was an inherently undemocratic dimen¬ 
sion of the liberal vision. 

Berkson, too, was suspicious of the melting pot togetherness, 
with its specious democratic rhetoric of unity and integration. He 

was more committed than Kallen to a dynamic view of cultural 

evolution and the status of ethnic minorities. While he felt that 
the cultural minorities were an important resource to any society 
and that cultural pluralism was a right of communities, he was 
more permissive about the evolution of these communities in Umes 
of change. Cultural communities had come into being and had 
disappeared. What was essential was that each of these groups 
remain uncoerccd in deciding its own particular destiny. 

As long as the institutions of a society— government, educa¬ 
tion, business, and labor- exerted no force one way or another, 
it would be acceptable to perceive members of certain communities 
abandoning these value commitments and making other associa¬ 
tions. Some groups might have a more intense commitment and 
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would thereby survive as distinct cultural enclaves. The key 
element in Berkson’s analysis was that freedom was predicated on 
a lack of coercion. 

The theory of cultural pluralism, in its first promulgation in 
the 1920’s, enunciated a new view of social democracy. It 
questioned the ultimate extent of any univcrsalistic intellectual or 
social ideal that results in the extirpation of alternative centers of 
value or culture. For the first time, we heard in the heartland of 
a politically unified democracy (unlike the Austrian Empire, which 
had absorbed diverse national and ethnic groups into its imperial 
hegemony) the argument that, even under the most libertarian 
political circumstances, cultural rights of self-determination also 
were to be considered important democratic values. 

Unfortunately, the tremendous assimilative powers of the 
industrial machine, the unifying pressures of economic and 
military survival, brought the pluralistic debate to a standstill, 
at least in the United States. When it was raised again, it was 
in the context of the emergence of the new “colored" minorities. 
In the 1960’s, as a result of unprecedented attempts to redeem 
the discriminatory practices of the past by opening up new econo¬ 
mic and social opportunities, members of these new minorities 
attempted to exercise some intellectual self-determination over this 
process. The more acceptable integrationist and assimilationist 
views were countered by nationalistic and purportedly pluralistic 
advocates, who like the earlier pluralists attempted to carve out 
a realm of distinctiveness for their group. 

But the difficulty in articulating a pluralistic position based 
on philosophically rooted assertions of the nature of such claims, 
difficulties that were echoed in Horace Kallen's “blood is thicker 
than water” metaphor, was impactful here too. The black 
community had much less of its original “negritude” intact than, 
for example, the Italian immigrant of an earlier generation. In 
addition, these minorities wanted special economic and political 
advantages to accompany their ethnic claims. 

Ultimately, this fact— the lack of emphasis on protecting 
unique cultural-ethnic values from assimilation and at the same 
time the advancement of special economic and political claims— 
cancelled out the seeming resurgence of pluralistic discussions. 
Yet, it should be stated that, as the power of a transnational set 
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of institutions grew geometrically in this powerful United States, 
from various parts of the nation, from various communities, all 
well integrated into the socio-economic fabric, there was expres¬ 
sion of a consciousness of ethnic roots, an awareness of the need 
for more pluralism in society. At the same there existed a sense 
of impotence as to how the institutional structure might be 
breached so as to achieve it. 8 


Ill 

It is understandable when we look to the past and even at the 
present and perceive the horrors of religious, ethnic, and langu¬ 
age conflict that we should be wary of a world of such diversity. 
Invariably, when issues such as these have been in dispute and 
have been translated into political and military conflict, the 
results have been savage. 9 These are the conflicts that seem to 
elicit the most unrestrained cruellies. How progressive it would 
then seem to transcend such a past of differences that divide, for 
a future in which scientific rationalism can unite peoples in a 
world that thrives within the technological and commercial guide¬ 
lines exemplified in the West since World War II. 

Were it likely that such an optimistic trend could endure— 
a world of undifferentiated pleasantness predicated on worldly 
success— one would not weep about the demise of cultural diver¬ 
sity. Mankind can do without the barbarities of sectarianism. 
But the undifferentiated greyness of our already formed commer¬ 
cial civilization gives one pause. Especially potent arc the 
ominous trends of tomorrow in which those very institutions that 
have fostered the modernization of the world will be tested by 
challenges never yet faced. The pressures for conformity, for 
lock step discipline merely to survive will be inexorable. We may 
thus reject the abandonment of the pluralistic communities, look 
back with nostalgia to an era when new values, ideals, creative 
impulses could find their way gradually into the minds and hearts 
of people, without, as today, being immediately translated into 
the arena of political contestation. 

The logical question is whether an argument can be made for 
cultural pluralism without the seeming atavistic associations of 
the past. Is that hungering for cultural identity that we sec 
throughout the world merely the reflection of certain deficiencies 
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in the lives of people which technology, science, and moderniza¬ 
tion will overcome ? Or is this searching a reflection of some¬ 
thing more basic in human nature? It is my view that the 
pluralism we find in cultural values is not an accident. Not only 
is pluralism basic to human thought and behavior, but extirpated 
by the irresistible dynamic of modernization it could come back 
to haunt these universalistic societies by rendering them unstable, 
subject to irrational and uncontrollable social and ideological 
trends, as people search to find surcease from intellectual 
monotony or from a totalitarian control over their symbolic 
meanings and values. 

As has been shown by Ernst Cassirer and Susannc Langer, 
the view that cultural and religious diversities are hangovers from 
the past is due to an incorrect logical analysis of the meaning of 
scientific truths. 10 Cassirer once stated that scientific reason 
always tends towards universality: truth is always universal. 
He demonstrated in his philosophy of symbolic forms that science 
is a result of symbolic thinking. Rather than scientific law 
reflecting a supposed objective and unvarying structure of 
“reality,” a “reality” that necessarily will have changed over the 
centuries as scientific law changes, science can reasonably be 
understood as a manifestation of a symbolic proclivity in man. 
It is a constructive entity rather than a descriptive one. Ulti¬ 
mately, science tells us as much about human thought as it docs 
about the world. 

Further, both Cassirer and Langer argued that there are 
other realms of symbolic expression that are constructive, con¬ 
stitutive of human experience in as fundamental a manner as is 
scientific thought, yet expressed with other intentional purposes. 
Thus, we can see in common sense language, poetry, myth, ritual, 
music, and religious thought cores of symbolic meaning by which 
man orders social experience and creates the rich fabric of 
cultural life that is his heritage. 

Susanne Langer divided the two realms into discursive (or 
logical and universal thought) and nondiscursive (or presenta¬ 
tional symbolism). The latter does not constitute a realm of 
irrationality, but rather a realm where thought expresses itself 
through emotional, perceptual, and other valences. Out of the 
.chaos of sensory experience, the mind constructs cores of meaning 
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that arc diverse qualitatively and thus logically. These varied 
symbolic forms, as Cassirer called them, exist side by side as 
pillars of the human world. Some have the power of moving 
mountains, of reshaping our physical world through the logical 
implications in these universal spatial and temporal experiences. 
Others sear the heart with a power to order and discipline 
emotion or sociality. 

The error Cassirer warned us about was to ignore the parti¬ 
cular psychological and logical domain of each symbolic form. 
In his The Myth of the State, he described the translation of the 
ancient sources of symbolic behavior, the fears of nature and the 
universe expressed in myth, as extended into the modern social 
system, interdicting what we scientifically understood about man 
and society. 11 The myth of race and super-race, the gcnocidal 
march under the banners of ritual by which the Nazis swamped 
the reasoning of a sophisticated German people is evidence of the 
dangers inherent in ignoring the realm of nondiscursive symbolism. 
It is also evidence of the need for a larger philosophical perspec¬ 
tive on culture as a whole, as well as an educational regimen to 
train ourselves to be sensitive to the entire scope of social experi¬ 
ence. 

Just as the Nazis undermined secular scientific rationality by 
exploding suppressed mythological fears and anxieties onto the 
surface of modern political culture, so, too, with the suppression 
of the diverse cultural instincts of man the solid fabric of rational 
institutionalism could be opened to a corrosion from below that 
might be as destructive and as painful to a world society as was 
the recent horror of fascism. The need is to understand the 
nature of these diverse symbolic forms, to relate each to the 
other in the functioning of a modern society, and ultimately to 

plan out a structure of social life that would guarantee its own 
symbolic regeneration. 

IV 

The problem of democracy thus becomes germane to the 
challenges of a future world society from this larger cultural 
perspective. The usual political and economic view of the func¬ 
tion of an egalitarian democracy implies the kind of universalistic 
application of a calculus to atomistic individuals, each individual 
receiving an equal and undifferentiated portion of the social pie. 
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This perception of the outcome of a democratic society is an 
extrapolation of the eighteenth century vision of laissez faire 
individualism. 

The Enlightenment political emancipation of individuals from 
the restraints of the medieval corporations and their hierarchical 
controls contained no specific vision of equal economic shares. 

It was based on the assumption that intelligent members of a 
political community would attain their varied social and economic 
goals, given individual effort, persistence, and rationality. The 
growth of vast institutional wealth and a dependent industrial 
population has turned this ideal around. 

Political democracy thus has increasingly tended towards 
considering control of the governmental apparatus as merely a 
means towards a general economic policy of distribution or redis¬ 
tribution of the fruits of the scientific industrial machine. With 
the passage of time and the tearing up of most traditional and 
cultural roots, this image of man as an economic, consuming 
being has been fulfilled. Rarely articulated were the commitments 
to civilizational refinements or a set of religio-cultural beliefs. 
The communication czars churn out a steady propagandistic diet 
of pre-digested “consumer culture,” which in its superficiality has 
flattened the potential for in-depth cultural explorations. 

The argument for the extension of democratic rights from the 
purely political domain to the social and economic was predicated 
on the preservation of the political union itself. New historical 
conditions have since intruded themselves into the free association 
of individuals protected within the relaxed Enlightenment era 
political contexts. Individual will and effort were no longer 
decisive. Society itself would have to enter on the side of the 
lowly. fl . . .. 

In the process of protecting the state from internal disloca- 
• tion, of putting limits on exploitation and power accumulation by 
individuals, the state transformed \ itself into a great social 
machine. Even as it preserved social and economic benefits, 
balanced against industrial efficiency and expansion, it rolled over 
ethnic and religious communities. As in all forms of progress, 
certain freedoms were gained at the expense of others. In the 
' West, as in the eastern totalitarian societies, the evening out of 
economic and social differences and the changes in preception 
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effected by a secular scientific methodology undermined the 
integrity of culturally traditional patterns of behavior. 

The result, as the symbolic philosphers noted, was that a vast 
realm of symbolic expression was relegated epistemologically to 
the nether world. And with this relegation, so too a vast realm 
of human needs and forms of expression was undercut and bypass¬ 
ed. The democratic perspective had rendered moot the idea of 
cultural freedom. Yet, one cannot but notice that the terrible 
instability of the modern world, its restlessness, its occasional 
psycho-social and political breakdowns can be traced as much to 
unknown factors in the social fabric as they can to tangible 
material causes. 

Even while this condition of social instability and unease 
remains, the great changes of the future loom before us. These 
external challenges to human survival demand enormous disci¬ 
pline, organization, and structure. The regulation of our lives, 
which has already taken on such an extensive character in rela¬ 
tively benign times of expansion, will become ominous in an era 
of retrenchment and equilibrium. 

The coercive techniques of education utilized in the overtly 
totalitarian nations are not dissimilar to those in the democratic 
consumer societies. Only in the former, the restrictive range of 
any thinking about human values, ideals, or self-determination is 
extremely circumscribed. One needs to observe these nations 

closely. For, as they develop technologically, demand higher 
level skills of their people in the production, service and distribu¬ 
tion areas of the industrial system, given the impact of their 
intellectual and cultural restrictions, the inevitable subversion will 

be manifested here first. 

The democratic prospect of social and economic equality 
largely achieved in the greyness of the “iron” state may itself 
have to be transformed into a new, yet largely forgotten, set of 
freedoms. Cultural democracy may thus become the next frontier 
of historical advance. It may become so for two reasons. One 
is that all societies need a sense of mission, a horizon against 
which any form of progress must be measured. Cultural innova¬ 
tions, since they do not touch heavily on the organization of the 
tangible, material aspects of society, would make lew demands on 
the structural arrangements in economic class structure. At a 
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time when there can be little else but equalization downward in 
terms of material satisfactions of the old sort, the opening up of 
innovative possibilities in terms of the nondiscursive realm of 
symbolic thought may offer some exhilarating possibilities. 

Cultural freedom has a second possibility for the “global 
equilibrium society” that is to come. This involves the essential 
fragility of the managerial society of today and the super-disciplin¬ 
ed society that will be our fate tomorrow. We must agree with 
Robert Heilbroner that few differences will in the long run exist 
between the West and the Marxist East. 12 In the space of even half 
a century, both ideological extremes will no doubt approach each 
other, the West moving closer to the eastern authoritarian model 
as the challenges of population, food, and natural resources, supply 
and distribution become critical burdens of the policy-making 
area. 

The heavy weight of social and legal regulation, the awful 
burden of vast populations that must be fed and entertained to 
keep the peace, the necessity to buffer extremes of wealth and 
privilege through redistribution, all this will tax the capacity of 
welhfunctioning international order. Unless we begin to account 
for the internal psycho-cultural stability of these populations, we 
may find ourselves attempting to regulate what cannot be regulat¬ 
ed : chaotic masses under the spell of mythic ideologies. To dis¬ 
cipline human beings demands the internalization by these 
populations of the principles underlying the external regulations. 
After so many centuries of relative openness and expansiveness, 
it will be difficult to persuade people to behave well for long (even 
the regulators could throw in their lot with the regulated) unless 
they are offered tangible avenues for human expression. 

The Orwellian and Huxleyan anti-Utopians put too much 
emphasis on the efficacy of the systems of controls. One can only 
plan aspects of man s social world when other aspects are left 
undetermined. Even the current manipulation of the communica¬ 
tions systems in both West and East has yet to demonstrate its 
efficacy in brainwashing the masses. The people are relatively 
optimistic; Their accommodation with these mindshaping institu¬ 
tions is one of parallel assent. They do agree with the hopes 
expressed in the propaganda. Let the propaganda attempt to 
persuade the people away from their self-interest, and it is doubt- 
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ful that such indoctrination could succeed. 

Thus, the ideal of cultural pluralism becomes a central pillar 
to the hope that we could rationally confront tomorrow’s 
challenges, creating a stable world system embracing in the next 
half century, at least seven to ten billion people. Cultural diver¬ 
sity in those softer domains of society will imply the existence of 
a measure of self-determination and freedom. 

V 

Within this span of years, it will become crucial for all 
nations in the world to explore the dimensions within which the 
unifications and interdependencies of society can be balanced by 
freedom and indeterminacy in important realms of human expre¬ 
ssion. It is not enough merely to advocate the right of freedom 
of expression to influence those larger policies. Surely, in a world 
exploring the most rational approach to the challenge of civiliza- 
tional life, long and articulate debate over ideal and policy is 

important. But these kinds of freedoms are instrumental; they 

lead to action and policy planning on a vast range of human 
aspects. Even the most monolithic societies, such as the Soviet 
Union, have learned of the danger of lack of debate over policy, 
as once occurred under Stalin. Even in the Politburo, a circum¬ 
scribed domain of policy actions is still subject to vigorous 

controversy. 

During the height of the counter culture in the 1960’s, 
rationality, scientism, the entire world of instrumental bought 
and action were condemned. We have subsequently learned that 
only a few are willing to reject the amenities of advanced civiliza¬ 
tion and retreat to a monastic existence. Even there, someone 
must work for a living. It is a rare individual who has tasted of 
civilization and a modest affluence who can go back to simpler, 
more brutish conditions of life. 

A philosophy that upholds the principle of cultural diversity 
as one of those basic democratic rights of man, and that at the 
same time allows members of all ethnic, religious, cultural groups 
access to the more public domains, will do much to defuse the 
potentially explosive force of those symbolic capacities. These 
factors need to be given free rein to express themselves within the 
social community in terms of their own unique instrumental 
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designs. What we would hope to plan for is a world where man 
can live within a two-tiered awaredness of his dual needs : (1) a 
disciplined rationality leading to concrete social actions geared 
towards solving the physical challenges of the decades, (2) a 
realm of cultural diversity and pluralism in those secondary areas 
of culture, religion, ethnicity, the arts, and social ritual. 

The question is, of course, what will happen when discursive 
rationality dictates certain action, and varying religious commit¬ 
ments argue for other actions based on more traditional or meta¬ 
physical sources of belief? Here is where the problem of educa¬ 
tion intrudes. Sigmund Freud, when confronted with the truth 
of raw, even mean, yet irresistible demands of human nature, 
argued for the importance of self-knowledge. The more we 
understand about the dual urgings of our makeup— of sub¬ 
terranean drives and the mechanisms of ego, the more we will be 
able to resist the most uncompromising demands of each dimen¬ 
sion. Freud felt that reason could find at least a tentative path 
along this precarious cliff of human nature. 

Just as the psychoanalytic regimen is a form of rigorous self- 
education, so, too, the process of formal education in understand¬ 
ing the structure and dynamics of symbolic thought and culture 
needs to be explored. The more we understand about ourselves, 
the more we will be able to avoid the worst sorts of social policy¬ 
making and preserve the real advances of civilization, thus avoid¬ 
ing the extremes of social disorganization and deterioration on the 
one hand and the penal colony forms of society of which we have 
so many examples even today. 

If one were to wager which of these two extremes would be 
the most probable fate of mankind, given an ultimate prognosis, 
it would be the former. As Lewis Mumford illustrated in his 
The Myth of the Machine , history has demonstrated often enough 
that feudal chaos is the inheritor of the errors of over-organiza¬ 
tion in the machine societies, as exemplified in Pharaonic Egypt 
and Imperial Rome. 13 And it is these disorganized, decentralized 
contexts that constitute the stuff of civilization itself, human 
actions working freely on the material and ideals of spontaneous 
social living. Here is the informal locus for new beginnings, new 
hopes, and usually new cultural forms of expression. 

The link between the ideal of cultural diversity and the 
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democratic prospect has been established not in terms of an ideal 
world that we would wish to inhabit, but rather in the light of 
unsavory decisions that a world in crisis will soon have to make. 
The argument is that cultural div^^ity that is planned for, so as 
to be expressed in unplanned ways, is not a luxury for an ideal 
future society. Rather, cultural diversity may be a key element 
in the survival of the present international world order itself. Its 
importance in the pantheon of man’s symbolic capacities gives 
evidence to a claim against society itself of a democratic right of 
substance as well as procedure. Cultural self-determination, 
along with social and economic self-determination, because of its 
newly rediscovered importance for man, may loom as a potent 
issue on the international scene. Those in power, who have 
concern for the health of this larger community of peoples should 
listen carefully to these claims. 


^ J _ 

Let us look beyond the crisis of the immediate future. In a 

world that has come to terms with its physical challenges and 
limitations, what status will cultural pluralism have? Cultural 
diversity is not a random phenomenon in humankind. It is 
pervasive. But there have been periods of great universal dyna¬ 
mic trends wherein certain cultural patterns have inundated 
neighboring ones. These universalistic trends have been alter¬ 
nately linguistic, scientific, religious, cultural, ethnic, or in com i- 
nation, as during the Roman hegemony in the ancient world. In 
our own day, while scientific patterns in the technological disc 
plines and social outlook are pervasive, the English language 
comes close to being a unifying force. However, this umversa 
pattern of thought and action is not incompatible with ‘he use of 
other languages, or even other ethnic and religious points of view, 
as long af those patterns recede into the private world of indivi- 

duals and are not socially instrumental. 

To think about a future without horrendous physical challen- 
ees is to think about a world in some equilibrium. Under condi¬ 
tions of slow change, cultures do pluralize and “niet.mes ,n^ 
radically centrifugal manner. One would speculate that effort 
educational, communications, etc.- will have to be made periodi¬ 
cally to reintegrate the varying cultural symbol :systems o the 
world. When we consider the vast improvements of techniques 
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in communication and transportation, limits on random diversi¬ 
fication can be maintained. At this point in history, it is well 
worth considering the relationship of these symbolic elements that 
make up the dynamic of cuf^e and thus the basic structure of 
human expression. 


The basic stuff of culture is symbolic creativity. All cultures 
change. This source of cultural innovation cannot be put at the 
feet of environmental or external stimulus. There is little in 
human history that can be ascribed to raw external stimulus or 
inhibition. The symbol producing process works its way into 
spoken language, ceramic design, into the^Mpe-ofHish- nets, or 
a ritual dance of mourning. Chang^T^-<inekjcfl-blfle/ » -tt js a 
natural propensity of human bejrfgsqA ^r&flchfg ~on "“the -softer 
aspects of culture— language, sortlg^^fief r| b^a^i<^r— th£ innova¬ 
tive dynamic of symbolic thought isf clearer aqd shows marked 
diversification. v, * ^ ^ /~Y £^0 5? 

Functional artifacts, however^are fhslrumenta/ Objects not 
only resist the radical innovative Uti^ist of symbolic- innovation, 
but the manner in which practical problems, are thereby solved 
tends to be similar. Thus we have evidence for the “why” of 
some aspects of the universal vector of technological culture. 


To the extent that the external substance of things and rela¬ 
tions is buttressed by established rules, regulations, laws, the way 
we order our environment, these particular solutions solidify 
themselves into practice and act to inhibit subsequent change and 
diversification. But no system of external relations, whether it is 
of a technological or a political order, is ever permanently fixed. 
Its character changes as much because of the internal thrust of 
innovation in culture as because of the external changes in nature. 
Eventually, all fixed patterns either are rejuvenated through 
major cultural reconstructions or else they must eventually be 
thrown over. 


The solution to a stable symbol system in any culture, world¬ 
wide or local, is to balance the rapid with the more slowly chang¬ 
ing cores of symbolism as they interact dynamically within a 
culture. Thus, the need for diversification and innovation, 
especially in the softer, smaller, more intimate dimensions of 
sociality is of course more crucial. The evidence of man’s struggle 
against oppression in language, religion, and art exemplifies the 
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deep attachments he has to these forms of expression. No culture 
is infinitely heterogeneous. Culture is all of a fabric, a diversity 
within a unity. Innovation in the arts will have its influence in 
politics and technology just as these latter in their own periodic 
dynamic advances have made their mark on art and religion. 

It is reasonable then to argue that a world society that 
cherishes a modicum stability, security, and peace be balanced by 
entertaining a certain amount of dynamic innovation. The old 
image of culture as an alloy of elements or as a series of links, 
separate and discontinuous, but connected as in a chain, is sugges¬ 
tive. The changes in one domain of this world community have 
their opportunity to be digested, evaluated, and integrated, even 
as they are communicated outward to other symbolic communi¬ 
ties. 

The waves of innovation begin at various points in this 
world structure. But because communities pluralize at different 
foci in the culture— religion, art, ritual, crafts, etc — the impact 
of innovation is buffered, slowed down to maintain the basic 
integrity of the world system. Power is diversified, great 
accumulations are prevented because of decentralization. Un¬ 
successful patterns of cultural behaviour are not automatically 
communicated throughout the structure. Thus, the international 
polity can be preserved and regenerated. 

Unity in diversity is the theme. The symbolics of the vary¬ 
ing cultural forms constitute the architectonics. Only out of 
this union of pluralities that make up humankind can we expect 
to function long. To the extent that all individuals have the 
political, economic, and social power to express their individual 
perceptions and idiosyncracies, cultural diversification becomes a 
natural law of historial evolution. It is rooted in an intrinsic 
capacity of human thought, and as such its expression becomes 
of primary value to social existence. Freedom of cultural ex¬ 
pression and initiative, therefore, -harmonizes with the democratic 

spirit. 
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Nicholas Appleton 


Cultural Pluralism: 

Must we know 
what we mean? 

Recent appeals and their corresponding responses in socio¬ 
political and educational realms suggest the United States, 
ostensibly through its educational system, is about to embrace a 
new social ideal— cultural pluralism. 1 Thus, William Greenbaum, 
in his essay on the rise of pluralism, describes the decline of 
Protestant domination and its assimilationist position and re¬ 
commends support of pluralistic institutions and communities 
that at once have a diversity as a way of maintaining unity and 
contribute to the developing of a new universal ideal able to shape 
and guide social as well as educational policy. 2 

The justification of a search for such an ideal seems well 
founded. Greenbaum suggests that a “lack of higher purpose is 
particularly excruciating for Americans. More than most socie¬ 
ties the United States is extremely dependent on having an ideal 
sense of the future.” 3 Furthermore, “before we can really say 
who we were or who we arc. we must decide what it is we want 

t0 be .This thesis scents to be consistent with recent 

revisionist approaches to educational history. 0 The position is 

further reinforced when Itzkofi' states, “.some intellectual 

patterns have been considered and abandoned as we have gra¬ 
dually blundered into our present dilemma. The philosophy of 
cultural pluralism is one such pattern. It is an approach to 
social organization that is useful to study both as a revelation of 
the past and as a possible guide for the luture. b 

Ideals, then, seem to have the potential to guide and evaluate 
our social development. Yet, as philosophic analysis has so 
poignantly demonstrated, when the ideal is expressed as a broad 
and"ambiguous concept its effectiveness is severly reduced. Thus, 
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to enhance the usefulness of the concept of cultural pluralism, it is 
the purpose of this paper to illustrate some of the ambiguity of 
the concept, to suggest three categories in which current discussion 
on the topic might fall, and, finally, to suggest that there may be 
some advantage in limiting the precision with which we use the 
concept. 

I. Ambiguity 

“Pluralism” is broad and sweeping in its application. While 
it suggests heterogeneity and diversity, the term itself does not 
dictate the criteria for establishing the conditions to be considered 
as diversity. Because we may consider race, religion, ethnicity, 
geography, age, sex, vocation, education, or any one of another 
set of qualities or combination of qualities as evidence of plural¬ 
ism, the same population may be considered homogeneous for one 
set of purposes and pluralistic for yet another. 7 The context in 
which the discussion occurs, however, often provides the clarifica¬ 
tion for effective communication. Because our present context is 
that of cultural pluralism, the discussion would seem to be consi¬ 
derably tightened. Pluralism based solely on sex, height, hair 
color, or other physical characteristics, for example, would be 
irrelevant to “cultural” pluralism. Only to the extent that they 
serve as cultural focal points would they be significant. Simi¬ 
larly, social pluralism 8 and democratic pluralism 0 would be 
broader notions than cultural pluralism for they imply social, 
political, economic, and environmental, as well as religious, racial, 
ethnic, and cultural distinctions. This narrowing and limiting, 
however, may be misleading. As the above phrase suggests, 
“culture” itself is not a finite term. Often it is not clear whether 
the discussion is about religion, race, ethnicity, or some other set 
of qualities. Indeed, ethnographers study all sorts of groups 
identified as subcultures. One may study the culture of a cocktail 
lounge, kitchen, high school classroom, or the Polynesian Tipopia, 
African Bantu, or the Hopi of the Southwestern United States. 10 

It might be noted that such a broad classification is not 
without its advantages. If we were to adopt such a policy, it 
would be possible to consider interest groups and communities 
based on age, sex, and geography, as well as race, religion, and 
ethnicity, under the heading of cultural pluralism. This usage is 
found wanting, however, inasmuch as it seems to miss the main 
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point raised by Black Americans, Native Americans, Mexican 
Americans, and certain other ethnic groups. Culture is discussed 
by these groups in terms of the more traditional anthropological 
sense. Because “subculture" has the tendency to distract from 
current race problems, some authors have suggested that our 
main concern should be with “ethnic” pluralism and not “cultural” 
pluralism. 11 Ethnicity in this sense is understood to designate 
any group set ofT by race, religion, or national origin, or some 
combination of these categories which serve to create, through 
historical circumstances, a sense of peoplehood. 12 

The distinction between ethnic pluralism and cultural plural¬ 
ism may be a useful one. It allows one to focus attention on 
those groups of differing national origin (cultural characteristics) 
and avoids the inevitable digression resulting from the discussion 
of other types of groups. One is quick to notice, however, that 
even this refined criteria is subject to a variety of applications. 
Contemporary discussion varies considerably expanding from 
distinguishable classifications of “white” and “people of color,” 13 
to the common Black, Chicano, Puerto Rican, Indian, and Asian, 11 
to white ethnics 15 and finally, to groups such as Texans and 
Mormons. 10 

Furthermore, ethnic and cultural characteristics will not 
always correlate. Gordon, for example, describes much of the 
population in the United States as being behaviorally assimilated. 17 
That is, while groups might be distinguished ethnically, there is 
little difference in life style and/or world perceptions. Similarly, 
sociological literature suggests that one's socioeconomic position 
is often a belter predictor of an individual's orientation than 
one’s ethnicity. Thus, upper-middlc-class blacks tend to have 
more in common with upper-middle-class whites than with their 
counterparts from the lower socioeconomic positions. In the 
same manner, we can expect to find major dillercnces between a 
Mexican American migrant farm worker and a Mexican American 
from a South western mining town, and between an urban Indian 
working in a steel mill and a traditional reservation Indian. 
One's ethnicity, then, may not be an accurate indicator of one's 
belief system or life style. (Belief system and life style seem to 
be more consistent with the concept of culture, while national 
origin with the concept of ethnicity.) It this is the case, cultural 
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pluralism may be a pluralism of world perceptions and life styles, 
while ethnic pluralism may not. 18 

The above suggests some initial difficulties in identifying the 
types of groups to be considered in a theoretical analysis of 
pluralism. We shall not consider this problem further here, but 
will return to it later. We turn now to the problems of develop¬ 
ing a more precise meaning of “pluralism”. We shall consider 
the form we would expect a culturally pluralistic society to take. 

II. Categories of Usage 

The discussion of cultural pluralism in contemporary litera¬ 
ture can, on the basis of its function, be placed into one of three 
categories of usage : (1) slogans, (2) descriptive usage, and 
(3) ideological usage. 

Slogans 

Komisar and McClellan instruct us that slogans may be 
understood in the following manners : 10 

1. They intend to arouse interest, incite enthusiasm, and 
achieve a unity of feeling and spirit. 

2. At times they summarize and prescribe certain behaviors. 

3. They arc systematically ambiguous until the ambiguity 
is eliminated through a process of arbitrary delimitation 
of meaning. 

4. They may be distinguished from generalizations in that 
they do not logically imply particular behaviors or pro¬ 
positions, but merely becomes connected or attached to 
a more or less clearly specified group of proposals, to¬ 
gether with definitions and empirical evidence used as 
argument in favor of the proposals made. 

It seems apparent that much of the literature on cultural 
pluralism functions in this way. On the one hand, statements 
such as “cultural pluralism, a mandate for change,” “education 
for cultural pluralism,” and “no one model American” clearly fall 
within these stated criteria. But the more lengthy prose on 
cultural pluralism fall within these guidelines as well. We find a 
general appeal for equality, cultural sensitivity, and the recogni¬ 
tion of diversity ; yet no specific set of proposals logically follow. 
Consider the following examples : 
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“It is our view, then, that the school in the American sett¬ 
ing, and the educational process more generally, must adapt 
to cultural conditions. Given the existence of varying cultural 
traditions, and assuming that a setting's institutions are for¬ 
mal and enduring manifestations of local culture, then the 
school and the educational process must formally adjust to 
extant pluralism, if they are to retain their institutional 
character. 

Moreover, not only must education itself adapt to cultural 
pluralism, it must educate the young for cultural pluralism. 
This latter task necessarily involves revision of not only educa¬ 
tional technology and organization, but the ideology as 
well.”- 0 


“Cultural pluralism involves the mutual exchange of 
cultural content and respect for different views of reality and 
conceptions of man. Pluralism assumes that ethnic groups 
have the right to preserve their cultural heritage and also to 
contribute to American civil life.” 21 

“The concept of cultural pluralism must include basic ideas 
of equal opportunity for all people, respect for human dignity, 
and the power to control the significant environment and 
psychological forces impinging on people.” 22 


These statements have common features which correlate with 
the conditions set forth by Komisar and McClellan. They 
clearly intend to focus one's attention on matters related to cul¬ 
tural diversity. Furthermore, if adopted, they will logically ex¬ 
clude certain behaviors, namely discrimination and exploitation 
based on cultural differences, and the rejection of assimilationists’ 


ideology (where assimilation is understood to mean Anglo confor¬ 


mity). While some alternatives are logically excluded, however, 
the statements are systematically ambiguous in as much as they do 
not specify a particular form of pluralism. If they arc to have a 
guiding value, they must be delimited by the adopting of more 
particular behaviors or propositions. 


Descriptive Usage 

Thes ambiguities have left some uneasy, In an attempt to 
clarify and facilitate precision within the concept, some authors 
have turned to a descriptive analysis. The descriptive analyses of 
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cultural pluralism are generally one of two types: (1) the theore¬ 

tical framework of the social sciences, and (2) the neutral descrip¬ 
tions of analytic philosophers. In the social science sense, a 
theoretical description entails “a set of related propositions that 
may explain how a phenomenon has arrived historically, how it 
works or what its meaning is empirically, and, under given cir¬ 
cumstances, what one may expect in the future.”- 3 Such a des¬ 
cription intends to be objective and value free. It docs not intend 
to suggest how things ought to be, but rather how they are.- 1 
Typically this has been the approach of Glczcr and Moynihan, 
Gordon, Newman, Greeley, and other students of American 
ethnicity. In the most general descriptive sense, all a socity need 
exhibit to qualify as culturally pluralistic is cultural diversity.- 5 
That the United States is such a society is painfully obvious and 
this recognition has been the starting point for the theoretical 
descriptions undertaking by those noted above. Recently there 
has been a rapidly expanding body of literature in this area in an 
attempt to offer a more sophisticated analysis of American plural¬ 
ism. However, since this body of literature is not particularly 
troublesome and because our intent is not to review the literature 
but to acknowledge its existence and function, we shall not investi¬ 
gate these further, rather the reader is referred to the primary 
sources. 

The second descriptive approach has been a movement to 
explicate the concepts philosophically. Recognizing the develop¬ 
ment of theories by the social sciences as informative and necess¬ 
ary, philosophic analyses have attempted to compliment such 
works by analyzing and classifying the key concepts themselves. 
Green 20 and Pratte 27 arc two notable examples. Green suggests 
three ideal types (in the Weberian sense of ideal) of pluralism : 
insular pluralism, halfway pluralism, and structural assimilation. 
Noting certain variables within the social structure of each type, 
he suggests halfway pluralism as that most consistent with the 
popular usage of cultural pluralism. 

Pratte, in the style of language analysis, notes that in ordinary 
usage we distinguish between cultural pluralism and such labels as 
culturally diverse, culturally heterogeneous, and culturally diffe¬ 
rent. He suggests, first, that cultural pluralism implies a positive 
evaluative connotation, and, secondly, that while cultural pluralism 
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requires cultural diversity, it also implies certain conditions of 

social organization among the constituent groups ; namely, 
equality and a minimum level of interaction. 28 

As with the social science descriptions, this body of literature 
is not particularly troublesome and, consequently, shall not be 
presented in detail. Again, we note the existence and function of 
such writings and refer the reader to the primary sources. We 
turn now to the more controversial domain of ideological usage. 

Ideological Usage 

We arc told by the social scientists that the United Slates has 
always been and will continue to be pluralistic. And slogans have 
appealed for the adoption of a new set of conditions to guide 
interaction among culturally different populations. Yet neither 
provide the concrete policies able to guide or evaluate the new 
interaction called for. Thus, with this recognition, much dis¬ 
cussion has turned to the construction of such an ideal. 

Ideology, unlike the theoretical descriptions above, does not 
purport to be an objective neutral analysis. Rather it attempts 
to describe and/or legitimate the way things ought to be and, by 
its very nature, contains a distinguishable evaluative and judg¬ 
mental element. Because it is not bound by strict content or 
methodological parameters, the models presented tend to vary 
considerably among themselves. As would be expected, then, 
ideological expressions of cultural pluralism show a wide range of 
diversity. For example, Pettigrew, effectively destroying the 
‘•myths” of segregation, builJs a strong case for an integrated 
school system, if not society.- 9 Glazer 39 and Banks 31 similarly 
imply a society with a high degree of interaction among cultural 
and ethnic groups. Indeed, in the following quote, Glazer seems 
to play down the significance of ethnicity and suggests the need 
for a common culture. “We want still to engage in the work of 
the creation of a single and distinct and unique nation, and this 
requires that the preponderant part of our attention should be to 

the common culture.” 32 

At the other end of the continuum, Sizemore’s writings lead 
us in the direction of separatism. 33 She bases her position on the 
belief that if we are to escape the control and manipulation of one 
dominant ethnic group which has historically characterized the 
American scene, the various groups must negotiate from a position 
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of relative parity. Sizemore argues that the development of group 
identity and cohesion, and a secure economic base necessary for 
this attainment, requires a period of separation and autonomy. 34 

Positions between these extremes, as well as alternatives ex¬ 
panding the concept of cultural pluralism, are offered by other 
authors. Itzkoff presents a model based on small relatively auto¬ 
nomous and voluntary communities which control their own 
educational systems. “A child,” Itzkoff argues, “should be taught 
by educated adults of his own cultural background and in the 
language in which his self-identification has been made.” 30 Novak 
echoes this same voluntary yet basic nature of ethnicity. “Ethni¬ 
city is not to be conceived, in our conditions, as a merely primor¬ 
dial, fateful, and tribal bond. On the contrary, it can be freely 
chosen, developed as part of a multi-cultural competence, and 
rooted rather in the socially aware individual, than in the un¬ 
thinking group.” 36 Pratte, arguing that the concept of cultural 
pluralism is too narrow, suggests a model that assumes the 
necessity of cultural diversity, but moves beyond cultural sub¬ 
group association to continuously emergent groups which form 
over matters of shared concerns in the context of ever-changing 
social, economic, and political conditions. 37 The task for Pratte 
is “to go beyond the special interests of cultural subgroups to the 
forming of a public as the result of a mutual concern for a prob¬ 
lematic situation. This position may be called ‘dynamic 

pluralism’. It begins with the existence of cultural subgroups 
with a ready agenda of politics and values to buttress the indivi¬ 
dual in a problematic situation, but moves beyond this situation 
to the forming of publics or factions through which people give 
concrete expression to a multiplicity of different, even incompati¬ 
ble values.” 38 

Ideological alternatives, then, vary from the liberation of 
minorities to an open voluntary ethnicity based upon a strong 
common culture, and finally, to the expansion of the concept to a 
more encompassing “dynamic pluralism”. While, with the com¬ 
pletion of this section of the paper, we have noted certain ambi¬ 
guities in the concept and have distinguished among certain 
functions of usage, we do not seem to be any closer to the estab¬ 
lishment of a guiding ideal. As I will argue, however, there may 
be advantages in not seeking precision. 
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III. Application and Recommendations 

The ability to distinguish among the three general categories 
of usage will provide a framework for interpreting the literature. 
Each usage serves a different function and, accordingly, must be 
treated in a different manner. Descriptive usage presents the 
fewest problems. Inasmuch as they purport to be neutral and 
objective, they may be verified by appropriate research. In fact, 
by analyzing, explaining, and predicting events, by clarifying 
alternatives, and by explicating the usage of pertinent concepts, 
we are able to make more intelligent decisions as to the course of 
action desired. Slogans, too, have a role. While they are ambi¬ 
guous, they tend to focus our attention on social concerns and 
often give rise to ideological alternatives which, as established at 
the outset of this paper, are sought for their ability to guide and 
evaluate social development. 

The pragmatic value of the above distinctions may also be 
presented in a word of warning. It is essential that one usage is 
not confused with another. In confusing ideological statements 
with descriptive statements, for example, we may fail to address 
moral and practical considerations. Schcffler warns of this 
dancer when describing the nature of programmatic definitions 
and the tendency to confuse them with their descriptive counter¬ 
parts. 30 Similarly, confusing slogans with either theoretical des¬ 
criptions or ideology will only result in frustration for they cannot 
provide the needed clarifying structure. 

While precision and clarity are necessary if descriptive ana¬ 
lyses are to serve their intended function, perhaps a search for 
precision or a final definition of cultural pluralism as an ideal is 
unfounded. At this time there may be good reason to allow 
ideological alternatives to run free. Novak supports this t icsis 
when he suggests that clarity should not be sought beyond the 
limits of the concept under consideration. 

The most basic concepts are the hardest to define. We 

should not expect that a definition .will be more neat 

than other concepts like it. In this area, definitions 

are more like searchlights than like generalizations carved 
in stone. The test of a good definition is not whether 1 

covers all cases— smothers them, ties all their edges down— 
but whether it brings to light, or at least allows to emerge, 
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everything relevant and significant. 40 

Further support for this approach might be found in R. S. Peters’ 
approach to defining “education”. 41 Peters argues that while 
there are certain conditions necessary for something to qualify 
as education, and that there are certain practices inconsistent 
with the concept, no precise behaviors can nor should be equated 
with the term. Rather practices need to be matched with the 
necessary criteria to see if they are entitled to the label. 

The concept of cultural pluralism might best function in the 
same manner. The issue is not whether “culture” or “ethnicity” 
should be the standard for group identification, but rather that 
groups are identified. The criteria for group identification may 
vary with context. Thus, for one set of circumstances one’s 
ethnicity may be relevant while one’s cultural behavior goes un¬ 
noticed. Affirmative action might be such an occasion. Under a 
different set of circumstances the reverse may be true. For exam¬ 
ple, if one’s native language is Spanish it makes no difference if 
one is of Mexican heritage when it comes to bilingual ballots or 
bilingual education. 

In a similar fashion we may operate without one ideological 
model for cultural pluralism. When considering groups like the 
Amish and Hopi relative isolation may be both acceptable and 
equitable treatment. Reciprocally, for other ethnic groups (or 
individual members of these'groups) an assimilationist or amalga¬ 
mation^ model may be acceptable and equitable treatment. The 
point is that such decisions cannot be made without reference to 
their context. Just as a judgment of whether a specific act of 
teaching qualifies as education depends on the circumstances, so 
too the treatment of a particular group must be judged consistent 
with cultural pluralism. 

It should be noted that this is not a new or unique approach 
to resolving social issues. It has long been an accepted practice 
of our judicial system. Rather than rule in a broad and sweep¬ 
ing manner, the courts tend to judge the merit of individual cases. 
Much in the same manner the practices of groups, interaction 
among groups, and group conflict might be resolved on the basis 

. of a balancing test without an appeal to a finite model of cultural 
pluralism. 
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Michael Novak 


Ethnicity for Individuals: 

What to do and why 

I 

There is a danger in writing about ethnicity solely in the 
context of culture and consciousness. For ethnicity (not only in 
America) has direct and indirect relationships to the distribution 
of power, wealth, status, and occupations. An ethnic analysis of 
the executive suites of major corporations in such cities as Chicago 
and Detroit, or an ethnic analysis of universities, the major media, 
the highest offices of government, foundations and other institu¬ 
tions, reveals that if there is a “melting pot’' in American society 
it does not exist at the top. The proper focus of ethnic awareness 
is on issues of power, wealth, and influence. Who are the 
“decision-makers”? And, since power in America now depends 
largely on communications, who are the “opinion-makers”? A 
new ethnic awareness portends changes in the social, political, and 
economic order. 

1 Background 

Intense discussions among social scientists, historians, and 
political scientists over the last few years, both in conferences and 
in print, have made abundantly clear the lack of theoretical con¬ 
sensus about the concept and significance of ethnicity. We lack 
an accurate and serviceable vocabulary. 

An assiduous reading of social scientific literature in this 
area has not satisfied me that my own experience, and that of 
many others (I am tempted to say millions of others), has been 
accounted for. Efforts in this direction far exceed merely auto¬ 
biographical reference: Orlando Patterson accounts for the 
differences between growing up black in the West Indies as oppos¬ 
ed to growing up black in the United States ; Philip Roth wrestles 
publicly with the tensions of growing up Jewish in a non-Jewish 
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world ; Michael J. Arlen writes in a three-part series in the New 
Yorker of his voyage to discover what it means to have roots in 
Armenia; Richard Gambino explores the Italian experience in 
America, as he has lived it; Andrew Greeley writes of “the 
taming of the American Irish”; Octavio Paz in Labyrinths of 
Solitude writes powerfully of the anomie of Mexican-American 
youths in a southwestern city ; Vine de Loria writes of growing 
up as an American Indian ; Willie Morris describes what it is like 
to discover Mississippi in New York ; and so forth. 

It used to seem obligatory to leave home, become enlighten¬ 
ed, and join sides with the “larger” world. By contrast, many 
today have discovered that you can go home again (and must) 
because somewhere there, behind secret doors, hidden behind the 
branches, lost in mists, lies the treasure nourishing our work. 

The national university system and the national communica¬ 
tions network, both created since World War II, may be most 
responsible for this emergence of ethnic and regional conscious¬ 
ness. For it is in part by meeting “others” and in part by learn¬ 
ing the ways of self-consciousness and the tools of self-analysis 
that one is prompted to notice one’s own “difference” and to be 
puzzled by it. One is obliged— by a certain intellectual honesty 
and by a certain intellectual exigency— to see things precisely in 
their proper intellectual horizon and to call things precisely by 
their proper names. The higher education of the masses was 
bound to cause an explosion in American self-consciousness, 
exactly in proportion as the masses were not all Anglo-Americans 
whose lives were already well articulated in the dominant cultural 
symbols. 

The situation in 1975 is somewhat different from that of the 
late 1960's. The great taboo has been broken. Every day, new 
works appear as evidence that each human being does emanate 
from a particular social world, and that there is intellectual gain 
in self-consciousness about one’s own beginnings. Michael J. 
Arlen’s beautiful three-part essay in The New Yorker (Feb. 3, 10, 
17, 1975) is not an exercise in chauvinism, boasting of the glories 
of being Armenian; it is, rather, a kind of elegy, haunting and 
sad, exploring the mystery why for two generations being 
Armenian had been in his family an object of secrecy, uncon¬ 
sciousness, and hidden shame. To be Armenian and American 
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is not a sign of failed universality or flawed self-transccndencc ; 
it is, as Michael Arlen exemplifies it, an admirable expression of 
what it is to be of flesh and blood, inspirited by a large soul : 
He is who he is, unpretending, perceptive, at home in a pluralis¬ 
tic world, rooted, un-homogenized, living consciously in a history 
different perhaps from yours and mine, and yet living also in a 

history you and I share. 

The metaphor underlying our search for a theory adequate 
to our diverse personal experience is best taken from the world of 
music. Our society is not best understood as a melting pot, a 
salad, a stew, a mosaic— such metaphors are far too static, ugly, 
and mechanical for the life of the spirit. In the world of music, 
the chief sense is the ear ; the most personal of all the senses, the 
most attuned to inner ways, the most complex and subtle in its 
range, the best suited to express many levels of meaning simul¬ 
taneously, to draw upon quite distinct instruments, and to convey 
interweaving motifs. In music, underlying melodics may rise 
and fall, emerge and recede, and many diverse sounds may 
mingle or, on the contrary, each suddenly be heard alone and in 
crystal-clear counterpoint. The whole effect may include the 
contributions of all— present a “common culture”— without 
thereby requiring that flutes be drums, or violins trumpets, or 
that sonatas be symphonies. Dissonance has its uses ; and varia¬ 
tion ; and sudden harmony, 

But enough metaphor. We need some fairly precise words 
to disentangle the many levels of experience involved in pluralis¬ 
tic living. 

Definitions 

Most of our most important social-political concepts are not 
susceptible of univocal definition ; they are not clear, pat, uni¬ 
versally applicable, and tame. In my own field, religious studies, 
no one has given an adequate definition of religion, suitable for 
every historical manifestation of phenomena we are driven to 
term religious. The same is true of concepts in social science like 
class and even caste ; of democracy ; of liberalism ; of equality ; 
and the like. The most basic concepts are the hardest to define. 
We should not expect that a definition of ethnicity, or of its 
components, will be more neat than other concepts like it. What 
we should hope is that the definitions offered are, at least, heuris- 
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tic : that is, that they will channel our attention in fruitful ways, 
will not preclude the raising of important further questions, and 
will not avert our eyes from those discrepant experiences which 
still elude the embrace of our definitions. In this area, defini¬ 
tions are more like searchlights than like generalizations carved in 
stone. The test of a good definition is not whether it covers all 
cases— smothers them, ties all their edges down— but whether it 
brings to light, or at least allows to emerge, everything relevant 
and significant. 

I sometimes imagine that there is a finite number of charac¬ 
teristics that various authors have listed as constitutive of an 
ethnic group. Let us suppose, for simplicity's sake, that the 
number is twenty. Are Texans an ethnic group? Are the Syrian- 
Lebanese in America one ethnic group (Arabs), or two, (Syrians 
and Lebanese, at least since Syria and Lebanon became in the 
twentieth century independent nations) or four, (Syrian-Moslem 
and Syrian-Christian; and Lebanese-Moslem and Lebanesc- 
Christian)? Is each Indian tribe of North America an ethnic 
group? Arc contemporary intellectuals an ethnic group? Are 
Jews, Poles, Italians, Slovaks, the Irish, West Indians, and 
American blacks ethnic groups in the same sense? No two of 
these groups, let us admit, have an identical set of characteristics 
constituting it as an ethnic group. But perhaps from our finite 
list of constitutive characteristics each group has ten or twelve (or 
more, or less). Having a greater number of such characteristics 
may mark a group as an ethnic group in the strictest sense; 
having a minimal number may mark it as an ethnic group in a 
looser, but informative, sense. A theory ol ethnicity arrived at 
in this way would provide, as it were, a map, a scale, a field, in 
which fruitful analogies might be constructed. Such a theory 
might also be imagined as containing an historical dimension, so 
that one might chart the coming into being and the dying out of 
certain forms of group consciousness. (Most immigrants from 
Central Europe had “Hungarian" on their passports, but thought 
of themselves in significantly more local terms than that only 
to be sorted out, and to sort themselves out, in such shifting cate¬ 
gories as, e. g., “bohunks”, then “Bohemians”, then “Slovaks , 
then, for some, “Czechoslovaks”. 

The French have begun to use the word etlme to signify an 
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ethnic group. It would be beyond my range to list all the elements 
constitutive of an ethne, as required for the theory mentioned 
above. But some of the following propositions may make a 
contribution in that direction. The field I have in view is .the 
people of the United States, not that of the planet as a whole. 

1. Ethnic belonging is a phenomenon of consciousness; it is 
not merely genetic . It is ascribed by others or self-ascribed. 
When the young Michael Arlen replied sincerely to a schoolmaster 
that his nationality was English, the schoolmaster retorted : “You 
couldn’t be English .’’ Although there are genetic factors involved 
in ethnic belonging— the transmission of certain genes from a 
relatively limited gene pool— and although environmental factors, 
including diet, over a long period of time may deeply affect the 
character of an ethne ; still, in the United States, at least, much is 
to be gained by concentrating on the effects of ethnicity upon 
consciousness. How does ethnicity work in consciousness? On 
how many levels ? 

2. Ethnicity affects consciousness below'the threshold of self- 
consciousness or self-analysis. Behavior or perceptions that seem 
natural, normal and universal to the person participating in them 
may be “different" or “distinctive" in the eyes of others. One 
may even try to erase from one's behavior, emotions, and percep¬ 
tions the characteristics one identifies with one’s past, and never¬ 
theless, signal to others, unconsciously, that one is different from 
them. When Senator Muskie “cried" in New Hampshire in 1972, 
some thought his learned Yankee composure cracked. If one's 
consciousness has been shaped by ethnic belonging, it docs not 
follow that one “knows oneself” thoroughly enough to discern 
how, to what degree, and in which ways ; or that one wants to 
know these things; or that one, in knowing them, wishes to rein¬ 
force— or to inhibit— them. Efforts at more exact self-knowledge 
may reveal the impact of one's ethnicity upon one’s own conscious¬ 
ness. For it has had such an impact, even if one has never 
adverted to it. Explore and see. 

3. Ethnicity is— in a loose, preliminary definition — participa¬ 
tion in a shared social horizon, its way of structuring self and world , 
its effects, and its history. Such participation is usually transmitt¬ 
ed unself-consciously by one’s parents, their behavior and 
attitudes, the structure of family relations, and the relation of the 
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family to larger worlds. It tends to be transmitted tacitly and 
without conceptual or even verbal articulation ; although, in some 
cases, elaborate rituals, social codes, activities, symbols, games, 
tales, and stories may objectify the tacit transmission. The learn¬ 
ing of a language and the study of a specific literature and history 
may further objectify the tacit transmission. Implied here is a 
possible— and in America statistically frequent— breakdown 
between the objectified world and the tacit transmission. Most 
public symbols, language and activities may run counter to the 
tacit transmission. Inner experience may lack cultural objectifica¬ 
tion— and tongue to reveal itself. A Croatian-American may have 
learned feelings and ways of perceiving from his family, but in 
schools, the media, and public life never encounter symbols that 
express such inner feelings. 

4. The “shared social history " that constitutes ethnicity is 
not identical to religion, although in some cultures religion is a 
primary component thereof. To a Lebanese being a Christian or 
being Moslem may be of greater salience than being Lebanese; 
yet being Lebanese Moslem rather than Egyptian Moslem is signifi¬ 
cant. Being Jewish is not identical to being a participant in 
Judaism as a religion, or even to believing in God ; yet the tic 
between Judaism and Jewishness is culturally decisive. The Slovak 
Catholic, the Slovak Orthodox, and the Slovak Lutheran do, and 
do not, share the same social history ; the issue is complex be¬ 
cause Lutheran cultural leaders did so much to develop the 
distinctive Slovak language and cultural identity, and the Ortho¬ 
dox have maintained symbols that look Eastward. Connections 
between religion, nationality and culture arc experienced difier- 
en11 y — and the distinctions between them arc drawn difierently— 
in different cultures. 


5. The “shared social history" that constitutes ethnicity is not 
identical to national heritage" or “national origin". Many nations 
arc composed of more than one ethnic group. A Scotsman in 
London may be a citizen of Great Britain, yet ethnically i enti y 
himself in clear opposition to English or Welsh citizens. 


6. A “shared social history" endures over time because, and 
in proportion as, it offers illumination and support in changing cir¬ 
cumstances, changing environments, and changing times, hthmc 
consciousness waxes and wanes; ethnic groups seem to appear, 
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disappear, “melt”, and to be stirred back to life according to 
various conditions. On the other hand, one must distinguish 
between a “shared social history” insofar as it is conscious, and 
insofar as it is unconscious. Forgotten historical events can be 
brought back to memory, with galvanizing effect. A mythical 
history can also be invented. To some extent, all exercises in 
historical reconstruction reflect present senses of reality and 
present criteria of relevance ; history is always being rewritten as 
an exercise in present self-understanding. One can learn new, 
or forgotten, elements from the past that throw light upon the 
present. The historical reconstruction of an ethnic history—even 
of the sort Michael Arlen undertook— is undertaken because it 
has utility : A writer’s identity, in this case, is the most precious 
resource he has. 

7. A “shared social history ”, if it is not to he merely episodic 
or part of a larger whole , must in some way be related both to the 
whole of human history and to cosmic time. Territorial or regional 
experience over a relatively short period of time— in Appalachia, 
Texas, the American South, and the like— approach closer to, or 
recede from, “a shared social history” in the strict sense in pro¬ 
portion as they aspire to convey an entire worldview. Insofar as 
they present themselves as sub-plots of a larger story, the story of 
the United States, for example, and the story of the English- 
speaking race, they are rather like those group variations that 
every ethne includes within it. Such variations, however, are full 
of interest and psychological power, and are often characterized 
by a specific economic and social structure, so that their influence 
is, at least, very like that of a “shared social history” in the fuller 
sense. Thus, the inner geography of many persons in the South, 
or in Appalachia, with respect to the dominant and taste-making 
culture of the Northeastern upper class, includes elements of self¬ 
doubt, cultural insecurity, and self-hatred remarkably analogous 
to those discerned by Michael Arlen in his father. The cultural 
dominance of the Northeast in educational structures imposes a 
somewhat false self-image on the vast majority of Americans. 
History is too much written from Boston westward and southward, 
and from the upper class downward. The chief television produc¬ 
tion supported by the National Endowment for the Humanities 
for the Bicentennial will concern the life of Abigail Adams. 
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8. A "shared social history" may give rise to (a) an “ethnic 
culture", (/?) to an "ethnic identification", and (c) to an "appropriat¬ 
ed ethnic heritage". An ethnic culture is observable when attitudes, 
styles of personality, and behaviors are ethnically distinctive— as 
when American Poles prove more likely to vote on election day 
than any other ethnic group in America. An ethnic identification 
arises when one places oneself on an ethnic chart : “I am West 
Indian.” An ethnic heritage may be unconscious and implicit, 
but it is appropriated as one’s own when one explicitly and con¬ 
sciously explores one’s social history, its symbols, and its historical 
objectifications. Under present conditions, the second and third 
of these moments frequently come first, making us conscious (for 
the first time) of the first. Thus, Michael Arlcn was identified, 
and then identified himself, as a person of Armenian descent. 
Then he began to appropriate a particular social history by read¬ 
ing, study, and travel: that of his family and that of his people. 
Then he began to draw connections between some of his own 
tastes, interests, values, and activities and those of the culture he 
had, even unconsciously, been sharing. He was a kinsman, and 
began to become conscious of his kinship with his father, his 
grandfather, and others, along lines which in the first part of his 
life he had been studiously guarded from acknowledging. (A 


young Serbian student in Winona, Minnesota, recently told me 
how for years he had been protected by his mother— and, pas¬ 
sively, by his father— from learning of his father’s “foreign” 
family: contact with them was regarded as a downward pull. The 
student’s handsome profile, black mustache and wavy hair remind¬ 
ed me uncannily of a painting of a hussar 1 had just seen in a 
Serbian restaurant in Vienna.) [On these distinctions, sec Andrew 
Greeley, Ethnicity in the United States (Wiley, 1974).] 

9. A "shared social history" does no! imply tribalism, group 
think, or collective action. Even living at a distance from one 
another, without neighborhood ties, and virtually apart from all 
but occasional group contacts, an individual may participate in a 
“shared social history”. Often, individuals live in “diaspora”. 
A remarkable sense of group connectedness is consonant with 
daily existence at great distance from other members of one s 

group. Thus, the Syrian-Lebanese in America, although for the 
most part scattered in individual families across the whole United 
States, retain a remarkable sense of shared social history. To 
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speak of “group solidarity” in their case is to speak only analo¬ 
gously For while there are many evidences of national coopera¬ 
tion, association, and organized initiatives, the dominant pattern 

of their living seems to be as individual families in the miast ot 
others different from themselves. In contemporary life, many 
carry their ethnic connections internally, without living in an 

ethnic group. 

10. There is no contradiction between living as a responsible and 
autonomous individual and appropriating one’s own shared social 
history; that is, between the celebration of individuality and the 
celebration of ethnicity. Why? Because the human being is a 
social animal, not atomic and singular and alone. Thus, Orlando 
Patterson, in attacking “the fallacy of cultural pluralism” ( Change , 
March 1975), is not denying his own shared social history as a 
black from the West Indies, nor that of David Riesman (whom he 
cites) as a scholar of uncommonly large sympathies and yet much 
in debt to his Jewish heritage. 

11. The phrase “cultural pluralism” conjures up at least five 
social models, each of which should be distinguished from the others. 
(cf. Andrew Greeley, op. cit. pp. 303-10.) 

11. (a) The model of Anglo-conformily : the plurality of cultures 
entering into America should adapt to the cultural history of the 
Anglo-American part of the population. 

(/;) The model of the melting pot : the Anglo-American part 
of the population is modified, at least in part, by the other immi¬ 
grant cultures so that the result is a new “common culture”. In 
practice, this view usually gives way to 11 (o). 

(c) The model of simple cultural pluralism : the non-Anglo 
immigrant parts of the population are affected by the dominant 
Anglo-American population and so do not remain as they were, 
and yet they remain somewhat separate from the Anglo-American 
population. This model may represent the separatism of Switzer¬ 
land, Holland, Ulster, Ceylon and some African countries. It 
does not explain the situation of Michael Aden and many others. 

( d) The model of acculturation but not assimilation : the 
immigrant cultures pick up some traits from the dominant Anglo- 
American culture, and the dominant culture picks up some traits 
from the various non-Anglo cultures, so that an area of “common 
culture” is created. On the other hand, the non-Anglo cultures 
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retain some of their own traits. Anglo-American culture retains 
some of its own special psychic territory. Members of groups 
discover a fairly ample distance between themselves and members 
of others especially, but not only, in the private sphere : in marri¬ 
age, friendships, occupations, vacations, etc. 

11. (e) According to a model of ethnogenesis, some at least of 
the non-Anglo groups already shared some traits and resources in 
common with Anglo-American culture even before their meeting 
in America. Then, depending on the experience of various groups 
in America at the diverse times and places of their arrival, and 
depending on the experience of various groups in America at the 
diverse times and places of their arrival, and depending on their 
subsequent experiences, reinforcements, and negative shocks, 
various individuals may proceed along various trajectories. In 
some ways, they may pick up traits from Anglo-American culture 
or from other American cultures, and may try to set aside some 
traits they brought with them. The resultant mix of traits may 
still remain quite distinctive. Indeed, they or their children may 
after three generations be more different in some respects from 
their fellow Anglo-Americans than their ancestors were from 
Anglo-Americans three generations earlier. They may, for exam¬ 
ple, more keenly distrust certain “American" ideas celebrated 
three generations ago. The shared social history in which they 
now participate may include Anglo-American traits, symbols, and 
history, while also going quite considerably beyond it. Thus, a 
Lithuanian-American in the third generation may share a quite 
different social history from that of Orlando Patterson, Willie 
Morris, Philip Roth, Mohammed Ali, James Reston, Jr., or 
Robert Kennedy, Jr. One might, moreover, test one’s own atti¬ 
tudes. opinions, convictions, and behavior— and discern that the 
difference between oneself and those in other ethnic traditions, 
controlled fur residence, income, class and other variables, are 
quite remarkable. Of course, acculturation is like a glass of 
water : some say it is half lull, others say it is hall empty. 

12. Research is needed on the individual's free use oj Ins own 
ethnic inheritance— especially its resources for nourishing sensibility, 
imagination, moral perception, and intellectual style. Most dis¬ 
cussions of ethnicity seem to have in mind the tribal group, and 
to look for characteristics of group solidarity, group behavior and 
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group perception. One distinctive feature of a pluralistic society 
like that of the United States is that the individual. living and 
acting and thinking as an individual, may continue to nourish 
ethnically differentiated symbolic materials. 

13. Ethnic inheritance affects the rate, direction, symbols and 
style of moral development. The extent to which the moral agent 
imagines himself as a solitary, autonomous member of a family or 
other communal network, varies ethnically. The extent to which 
morality is imagined as obedience to moral principles, or loyalty 
to one’s bonded fellows, or fidelity to an ideal type of couduct or 
code of honor, varies ethnically. The valuation of obedience, 
dissent, loyalty, and priority vary ethnically. The starting places 
of moral development are especially diverse. At the heights (or 
depths) of moral development, moral geniuses may have more in 
common. 

14. Ethnic inheritance affects the symbolic field within which 
religious perceptions occur : whether the symbol "God" is linked to 
morality or to nature ; whether to historical optimism or to histori¬ 
cal fatalism ; whether to distance or to proximity ; whether to 
personal crises or to impersonal detachment, etc. It may be observ¬ 
ed that architecture, religious rituals, and rites of marriage, birth, 
and death evoke symbolically diverse materials in ethnically 
diverse traditions. Even quite secular symbol systems, whether 
those of groups like Ethical Culture or those of individuals, tend 
to reflect ethnically diverse symbolic fields. 

15. Literary symbols diverge ethnically. To read Portnoy’s 
Complaint alongside Couples is to move in two ethnically diverse 
symbolic worlds. The sexual vagaries of the hero of American 
Mischief diverge according to the ethnic backgrounds of his mis¬ 
tresses. Codes of honor, the role of the individual, family 
expectations, and other materials differ quite remarkably in the 
literary works that derive from different ethnic traditions. Giants 
in the Earth by O. E. Rolvaag; America! America! by Elia 
Kazan; Out of this Furnace by Thomas Bell (Belejak) ; The For¬ 
tunate Pilgrim by Mario Puzo; The Virginian by Owen Wister; 
and other novels re-create significantly diverse symbolic worlds. 
It is one of the functions of literature to render particular worlds 
accessible to a universal audience. But the interplay between the 
particular and the universal is complex and fascinating. 
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16. The perception of political symbols varies ethnically. Fre¬ 
quently used political words like “conscience”, “change”, “quo¬ 
tas”, “welfare”, “compassion/, “loyalty”, “patronage”, “neigh¬ 
borhood”, “family”, “humane”, “peace”, and others have asso¬ 
ciations that affect those who hear them no more than one level 
simultaneously, and in ethnically significant patterns. A person’s 
political actions can link him with certain allies even when the 


political symbols surrounding such actions affect him differently 
from the way they affect his allies. Some persons voted for 
McGovern who reacted quite negatively to his moral self-presenta¬ 
tion ; others wished he had been even more vigorously moral. A 
distinction should be made between perception and behavior. 
Along both axes, ethnic inheritance varies significantly. Some 
traditions have symbolic and behavioral resources others lack. 
To certain symbols and behaviors some individuals have responses 
in their heads different from those in their guts. One may not be 
determined by an ethnic inheritance to perceive or to behave in 
oneway only; but one’s resources for perception and behavior 
may be significantly affected by a social history different from 
that of others. 


II 

Imagine a third-generation Slav or Italian, now a professional 
in academic, political or corporate life. Let us call him John 
Kubek. Kubek is a graduate of Cornell with a doctorate in 
political science. He grew up in Buffalo, but has never had any 
affiliation with an ethnic fraternal or any other association. Most 
of the students in the parochial school he attended were Polish, 
but many of the students and most of the teachers were Irish, 
along with a few Italians, blacks, and others. The parish which 
he attended as a child was Polish, but Polish-language sermons 
had already almost disappeared, although confessions in Polish 
were still available for old-timers. Polish was not spoken in his 
home, except when the parents wished the children not to know 
what they were saying. (His mother sternly warning his father 
not to be too hard on him.) 

Kufcck’s father was proud to be a foreman in the mill; not 
many Polacks, he used to say, were foremen— the Irish pushed 
their own. Neither in the parochial school nor in the public high 
school, where with some qualms his ambitious parents had sent 
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him, did Kubek learn anything significant about Polish literature 
or history. He learned a little about St. Patrick’s day in the 
parochial elementary school, how to dance the Irish jig (for the 
pastor’s silver jubilee), and about the Easter Rebellion. “Orange” 
was a taunt he could use against the Irish, and once on St. 
Patrick’s day he wore an orange sweater to school, and a minor 
fist fight resulted, after which the eighth-grade nun admonished 
him verbally about his “bad judgment” but emotionally about his 
gross and horrid insensitivity. 

To Kubek, the university seemed a great liberation. He thought 
that many of his professors were quite complacently anti-Catholic 
and, indeed, moralistic and impractical in their social ideas (ex¬ 
actly as his father had predicted). But a freer sexual ethic, an 
attitude of openness to shocking ideas, and a genial atmosphere of 
virtual laisssz faire attracted him. He did, indeed, fee! liberated 
and enlightened by virtue of his university experience. He felt he 
had a strength in political practicality and toughness his instruc¬ 
tors lacked, especially with respect to urban politics and urban 
history. He tended less than they to idealize early labor union 
history and more than they not to feign shock that labor union 
leaders today earn more than full professors. He was early won 
to a form of radical politics in the early 1960’s and enjoyed shock¬ 
ing some of his professors by contradicting their expectations that 
he would be conservative because (it was implicit) he had been 
Polish and Catholic. 

Liberalism seemed to John Kubek a fairly elitist and compla¬ 
cent view of the world, and a little too Jewish and high Protestant 
in its intellectual and social base. It represented an establishment 
toward which he had quite ambivalent feelings. It presented 
itself as weak and in opposition, when in fact it seemed to him 
strong, even dominant, and virtually unopposed (at least intellec¬ 
tually). On the other hand, many of his colleagues in radicalism 
seemed to carry Jewish and high Protestant tendencies to even 
further extremes, and to be too fond, for his tastes, of witness, 
martyrdom, and failure. He had instinctive sympathies for under¬ 
dogs, but disdained losers. 

He was pleased that his relationships with blacks seemed to 
be oh tougher and more elemental grounds than those of his 
academic colleagues; he neither felt guilt nor permitted himself 
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to be emotionally bullied. He liked to disagree openly with blacks, 
to call their bluffs, and to tear away the moral rhetoric (“oppre¬ 
ssion,” “reparations,” and even “racist society”) from their real 
claims. “We outnumber you nine to one,” he would say. “If we 
wanted to be racists, to oppress, and to commit genocide, why 
shouldn't we ? If you want jobs, say so. Don't expect me to go 
down the sawdust trail, preacher man.” Blacks would wink and 
elbow him. 


When he heard of the “new ethnicity,” Kubek ridiculed it. 
Hel, he wasn’t Polish. He had assimilated. He couldn’t speak 
Polish, and didn't want to. His children showed hardly a sign of 
Polishness, whatever that might be. The old neighborhoods in 
Buffalo were going or gone. Of course, the “ethnics” (he hated 
the word, didn't like being any place where labels might be stuck 
on him) were “melting”. The evidence is overwhelming. 


On the other hand, every evidence that “melting” was not 
taking place irritated him. He was sick of smiling weakly at 
Polish jokes, among colleagues who wouldn’t tell black jokes or 
Jewish jokes. And he did believe that statistical evidence was 
fairly systematically distorted by colleagues who spoke of political 
attitudes, voting behavior, and rhetorical symbols among blue 
collar workers generally and “ethnic” populations in particular, 
in ways the figures did not warrant. He thought of this as part 
of his own toughmindedness in such matters, given his social root¬ 
ing in such communities. He did not feel as though he were a 
political ally of white ethnic working class populations— he made 
jokes about Boss Daley and his machine as bitingly as the next 
man (Mike Royko was a favorite of his, actually)— but he didn t 
particularly like the “feel” of many of the “creeps” he was in 
alliance with, either. (Mike Royko’s column on “Jet-stream 
[Jesse] Jackson” gave him a special exhilaration, like an evanescent 
ray of honesty in a fog.) He worked for, but loathed McGovern; 
he wished someone else besides Nixon were the Republican candi¬ 
date, so he could prove to himself that he was independent and 

didn’t always vote Democratic. 


Is John Kubek an “ 

More to the point, 
cultural pluralism and a 
assistance to him, so as 


ethnic” or not ? 

would a different public conception of 
different educational system have been of 
to enhance his creativity and to increase 
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the probabilities of his making a distinctive and significant in¬ 
tellectual contribution to this society ? In two respects, John 
Kubek’s potential has been aborted : the first, with respect to self- 
knowledge ; the second, with respect to a serviceable intellectual 
language. Both these deficiencies have practical consequences. 
With more thorough self-knowledge, he might lose less time and 
energy on unnecessary inner conflict : his own self-image and the 
image others have of him might fall into sharper focus. It is not 
paradoxical that John Kubek is in some ways more radical and 
more progressive than his colleagues, and in other ways more 
progressive in a different way — away they at first perceive to be 
“conservative”. On abortion, for example, he early raised issues 
about the rights of the fetus that they then ridiculed but later 
(about the time of Newsweek's cover, February 1975) also began 
to worry about. (His own early reaction had been stimulated 
by the translation of “24 weeks” into “six months,” at a time 
when his wife Betsy was six-months large with child.) 

Secondly, with a more serviceable intellectual language, 
Kubek would be able to say some of the things he obscurely feels 
about family life and family culture, about what distinguishes a 
“good” neighborhood from an alienated neighborhood, and the 
like, in terms that others could readily understand. The language 
of American politics sometimes seems incredibly impoverished. 
“Left and “right” are terms borrowed from nineteenth-century 
France; “liberal” and “conservative” from nineteenth-century 
England ; “progressive” and “populist” are borrowed from rural 
America. For the politics of the immigrant white urban working 
class, there is not a uniquely appropriate language. Perception 
of its values is somehow askew ; even its ae/Z'-pcrccption is askew. 
Perhaps, if such a language were generally accessible, the present 
political situation of the nation might be quite differently under¬ 
stood , and the nature and structure of American society might 
be differently imagined. Catholics number one in four of the 
American population. Perhaps a theory that began with them 
might shed fascinating light upon the whole. 

The present system of acculturation and assimilation, to put 
the matter briefly, has two drawbacks : it alienates many citizens 

from a genuine self-knowledge ; it inhibits the growth of genuine 
intellectual creativity. The processes of acculturation and assimila - 
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lion, in effect, strengthen mechanisms of conformity, both outward 
and inward. They do not liberate the unique and differentiated 
resources of the individual. They reward capitulation. 

Thus, the third-or-fourth-generation descendent of “white- 
ethnic" immigrants with professional aspirations has the follow¬ 
ing choices : (I) A rather high degree of Anglo-conformity, not 
only in outward behavior, but also in comfortable inwardness. 
It is important to be “at home” among those who set the cultural 
style in professional circles. (2) Some degree of involvement, 
usually small or non-existent, unless fairly direct economic trade¬ 
offs result, in explicitly ethnic neighborhoods or organizations. 
Leadership in any sub-group ought not to be disdained ; for be¬ 
tween state totalitarianism and isolated individuals, well-organiz¬ 
ed and semi-voluntary sub-groups make an essential social contri¬ 
bution to a healthy society. Yet the larger society tends to regard 
active participation in ethnic sub-groups with a certain uneasiness 
or condescension. So this choice, unless special compensations 
are involved, is usually discouraged by the prevailing social 
climate. Ordinarily, education means education “away from” 
the ethnic group ; the ethnic group is one of the darknesses to 
which “enlightenment” is set in contrast. (3) A personal, usually 
unaided search for one's family and cultural roots, possible on y 
after a certain economic and social success has been established. 
Here one may find identification with a cultural stream that is 
differentiated both from the host “mainstream” culture and from 


the immigrant organizational structure. 

With respect to each of these choices, an intelligent cultural 
pluralism might provide assistance not now provided. There are 


practical steps we might take. 

First, in the home, young children might be provided with 
folk tales, images, and rituals which objectify the actual emotional 
and intellectual rhythms that govern family relationships^ ^ 
family relations move on levels that have no o jec i ’ . 

an objectification that does no. actually fit, and 

distortion arises. Anger, resentment, m,sunders' and.n s and 
dreadful silences- not only those that occur tn he compta ty 
all human relationships, but, in add,non, specal cuturald.stor 
tions that heighten them- multiply, inter-twme and feed on 
each other. Young Slavs in the Pittsburgh area, for example, 
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qiiently manifest in school an unusual docility, modesty, passivity ; 
there is about them some sense of already having been defeat¬ 
ed. They are prey, too, to flashes of anger, to an ambivalent 
self-hatred and inferiority. Some of the passages in Dostoevsky 
about the self-grovelling and the exhilarating extremes in the 
Russian character capture— in their Russian version— their 
swings of emotion. Yet Dostoevsky’s tales do not represent the 
peasant culture from which most immigrants come. Most of the 
latter have in their homes no access to books or stories that 
exemplify their own spontaneous tendencies to anger, to ecstasy, 
to fear, to envy, and the rest. The process of acculturation 
provides them solely with “American” images of how to dispose 
of these emotions. But, “Americans” do not have to contain in 
these channels the same structure of passion and feeling. Jewish 
culture, by contrast, provides in story and image a wide variety 
of self-understandings : Possibilities of being “American”, but 
also, where useful, of not being limited by “American” ways. 


Secondly, the curriculum of the public and parochial ele¬ 
mentary schools offer virtually no illumination to Italian, Greek, 
Slavic and other children concerning the different family patterns 
and emotional contexts out of which they come. “Dick and 
Jane” in the elementary readers are, plainly, white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant in attitude, behavior, and image. Objects in 
the home, and attitudes with respect to them, are not those of all 
American families, even in the third and fourth generation 
Perhaps all children experience the schools as a somewhat unreal 
.environment. But in values and style, the schools are still more 
distant from Southern and Eastern European traditions. The 
problem is more acute in the present generation because the cul¬ 
tural dissonance is internal rather than external. The world of 
plastics and mass production floods all homes more or less 
homogeneously, but the emotional currents in the home still tend 

f~°,T th "; Vear P atterns ' Anger is a legitimate and 

frequently exhibited emotion in some traditions, but is regarded 
as a lapse m self-control in others. Ambition is nourished in 
some, but much chided in others. Children are lavishly praised 

tLTdo"’ ThT atiCa |' y “ humbled ” in others - School curricula 
that.do not help students to objectify their own inner tendencies 

pontribute to the general dissonance, to a merely extrinsic con¬ 
formity. and to enormous psychic wastage. 
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Thirdly, the curriculum of universities systematically excludes 
the cultures of a very large minority, perhaps a majority, of 
students. In studying American history, for example, it is impor¬ 
tant that all students learn something of the formative experience 
of the nation : of the Puritan divines, the great Virginians, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, F. D. R. and others. On 
the other hand, historical studies which regard as unimportant 
the great formative influences of the industrial and urban turmoil 
of the last one hundred years— the history of the geeat immigra¬ 
tion— leave out of account one of the most powerful of all 
American realities. Systematic distortion is introduced because 
so many historians and teachers do not resonate to immigrant 
history as their own. Few translators have been available to 
provide the children of the immigrants with an accessible litera¬ 
ture. The structure of immigrant societies, Jews excepted, did 
not include a due proportion of teachers and intellectual workers , 
nor were those who came with the immigrants valued for their 
intellectual skills. For this structural flaw, enormous cultural 
and emotional costs are still being paid. 

Fourthly, on state boards of regents, or on the boards of 
trustees of the state universities, or in other comparable educa¬ 
tional positions, few descendants of the immigrants have appear¬ 
ed; and of these, far fewer have grasped the extent of the inner 
distortion being suffered under the existing policies of American¬ 
ization. Often, descendants of the immigrants who are so honor¬ 
ed arc proud of the honor and in their minds the honor confirms 
the justice of the processes of Americanization ; its cost are not s 


apparent to them. 

Fifthly, even if individual parents try to compensate for the 
egregious failures of the sehools, local public bbranes are 
extremely def.cicnt in providing resources. Books on Engl d 

France, and Germany abound. English culture ""^inues 
to Norman and to Saxon culture, and the wedding 
But concerning Southern and Eastern Europe, the hold mgs 
slim indeed. The lists of publishers suggest the same pattern. 

In a word, the tasks before us are immense. The baste 

intellectual work- of translation and creafon- has °B*n 
been done • nor can those who want to do it find the supporting 
resources. Work in curriculum design has not been done, nor 
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the texts, workbooks, and teacher training that would undergird 
it exist. Finally, many parents arc not aware that much of the 
cultural dissonance they and their children face is not essential or 
irremovable ; they often feel left out, cheated, angry, and resent¬ 
ful, without diagnosing this aspect of their frustration. Many 
do not see the importance of cultural, intellectual, and artistic 
forms in bringing inner life into harmony with outer. Their 
anti-intellectualism costs them more than they know. That it 
might be occasioned by the failure of intellectuals to come to 
their support does not occur to them. 

What ought to be done ? So much needs to be done on every 
level that one hardly knows where to begin. We need a long- 
range strategy in multi-cultural self-understanding, All our 
cultural institutions need reform : from opera houses and dance 
companies to foundations, from public television to the entire 
broadcasting industry, from Sunday supplements to daily neigh¬ 
borhood reporting, from publishers to statisticians, from public 
opinion surveys to boards of regents, from translators to writers 
of children’s books, from moralists to church leaders, from school 
administrators to university researchers. 


Negative Reasons for the New Ethnicity 

1. Suppressed anger. Even a casual watcher of television 
can hardly help noticing the undercurrent of anger in most 
successful prime time shows : in Don Rickies, Archie Bunker, 
Maude, the JefTersons, Rodney Dangerfield, the Smothers Bro¬ 
thers, and many others. A persistent claim is “lack of respect”. 
One ingredient of this undifferentiated anger is the bad faith in 
which Anglo-conformity involves the major part of our popula¬ 
tion. The gap between public and private self-presentation is 
emotionally too costly. The policies of assimilation and accultura¬ 
tion, while admirable in many respects, demand an enormous 
quantum of repression. Each generation is obliged to shape its 
emotional pattern to a public standard native to very few. (Even 

Anglo-Americans are forced away from old and respected habits 
A man’s word is no longer his bond.) 

2. Distorted self-knowledge. Without a culturally sophisticat¬ 
ed self-understanding, the models and standards one applies to 
oneself may not be in keeping with one’s own resources. One 
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pretends, or tries to be, what one is not. One is ignorant of thfe 
ample historical repertoire more nearly attuned to one’s own 
possibilities. An assumption should here be made explicit: the 
human being is not entirely malleable, a tabula raza, an Eliza 
Doolittle. After a certain age, any re-structuring of the psyche 
carries with it certain costs. Human beings are extraordinarily 
free, and it is a mistake to underestimate their freedom; but they 
are not pure spirits, and total conversions are exceedingly rare. 
In most of us, the limits of “assimilation,” “acculturation,” or 
even “consciousness-raising” are quite impressive. (Plus ca 
change, plus la memo chose.) > 

3. Inadequate social policy. If one assumes that all whites are 
homogeneous in culture, perception, values, and needs, and if one 
is satisfied to formulate social policy around issues of race, great 
resentments will certainly be stirred in those who feel called upon 
to be understanding while feeling acutely misunderstood. 


4. Wasted resources for international understanding. An event 
can hardly happen any place upon this planet without galvanizing 
some cultural group in the United States. Revolution in Cyprus, 
a tornado in the Dominican Republic, danger in Thailand, a 
political struggle in Puerto Rico, repression in South Africa, war 
in the Middle East, an uprising in Prague or Budapest— each of 
these events travels as though on a planetary nervous system to 
nerve endings in some American citizens. Yet far from encourag¬ 
ing our citizens to become expert in their native languages an 
cultures so as to make the United States the most sensitive and 
intelligent of all nations in multi-cultural understanding, we have, 
as it were, plucked out our eyes and stuffed our cars. The same 

cultural arrogance that leads to the devaluation of 

who immigrate here often marks our conduct, even when it spn g 

from good will and good intentions, abroad. 

5~ The constriction of the creative arts. In a healthy culture the 

streams of interior life and ordinary circumstances.among .Un¬ 
people feed the streams of high literature, music, and the arts.Ho 
unprepossessing are the homes of Behove*, Mozart 
Goethe, and others ! Classic works spring from and co JP P 

To., ,i», 

In the United States, a ma little— too often 

render such high culture as we attain- far to 
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unrooted and inaccessible. (The secret to the success of Jewish 
writers and artists is that they have been brilliantly particular and 
universal.) These are difficult issues, but a few suggestions may 
at least open the matter up. One of the greatest traumatic ex¬ 
periences of history was the separation of millions of individuals 
frow their families and roots in the most massive migration of 
human history. Yet our playwrights, novelists, and cinemato¬ 
graphers have virtually neglected the anguish and ambivalence 
involved, though they are still in living memory and continuing 
experience. 

Again, public television affects a class bias so remarkable it 

cries out for popular revolt; its programs are aimed almost solely 

to the tastes and interests of the top ten percent of the population, 

in income, education, and professional standing. It is not 

“public” television but elitist television ; not quality television, 

either, but most often merely snobbish. It goes often to Great 

Britain, but seldom to any other part of the world, for its dramas 

and imaginative materials. Where are dramas from Japan. 

Eastern Europe, Italy, Germany, France, Scandinavia, and else¬ 
where ? 

In many parts of Europe, opera and high music and certain 
kinds of drama reach a public not confined solely to the upper 
classes. Here, too, if the arts spoke more directly to our diverse 
citizenry, rooted more in their own lives, fresh sources of creativi¬ 
ty and public response might be opened up. Andy Warhol is a 

Czech from Pittsburgh, whose irreverence and sarcasm are rather 
more like those of Good Soldier Schweik than like those of 
Jonathan Swift; I wish the cultural climate did not inhibit his 

“ 8 ‘° McKee$ P° rt - Wilkinsburg, Homestead, and East 
Mifflin Township for artistic materials. His soup cans might at 
least be Heinz. b 


Positive Reasons for the New Ethnicity 
1. More accurate and liberating self-understanding. Freedom 

form' t ° neS H ReCOgnition of the difference between mere con¬ 

formity and a genuine act of inner appropriation. 

tin„ 1 Sha ZZ discernmenl '« interpersonal perception. A distinc- 
hon obsertied between individual characteristic and cultural sty es - 
dtagnosis of the correct meaning of interpersonal cues, gef/ures,' 
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behaviors, and speech, 

3. Less stereotyping and a more accurate sense of nuance in 
interpreting group behavior. Anti-Catholic innuendos abound; 
behaviors and symbols of many groups are misinterpreted by 
others; anti-semitism and racism assume protean forms; even 
sophisticated people exhibit bigotries they are hardly aware of. 
It is impossible to develop a mental hygiene that prevents us from 
all possible errors of perception ; but it is not impossible to 
develop a competence in multi-cultural insight that enables us to 
set off down the long road of mutual appreciation. 


4. A wiser and more multi-culturally differentiated social policy. 
There are, of course, “limits to social policy;” but there is also a 
form of practical wisdom whose aim is cultural ecology : that is, 
at least as much respect for the survival of specific traditions and 
cultures as for the needs of rivers, forests, mountains, and air. 
For human beings do not learn virtue “in general,” but rather a 
specific pattern of curiosity and intellectual development. Lacking 
it, one requires enormous compensations; with it, the rest comes 
naturally. “Family tradition” is the most concrete form of 
ethnic transmission. A social policy that injures family tradition 


destroys itself. 

5. A school curriculum. K-12 and in college as well, that begins 
in the social sub-conscious of individuals , encourages them to explore 
their own social (not merely solipsistic) resources, and teaches them 
to respond accurately to the cultural and individual differences others, 
also present. Such a curriculum would not only “cover ground 
but would also “touch ground". In my own village, perhaps 
sixty percent of the population is' Italian-American. eepy 
wish the school offered courses in Italian language and culture, 
in which our children could also be enrolled. There are ° n '*j* 
few Slavic families here, so courses in Slovak (which wou • 

like to take) are not practical. It would be of some P 
villacc if each of our several communities knew more about itseir 

and Its neighbors ; as it is, the children study Japan Mex.co any- 
ihin- not too close to home. Here as in most localities, 
number°of 'ethnic traditions is no, infinite but rather small : five 

or six would cover nearly ninety-five percent of us ( 
suburbs are remarkably, if subtly, ethnic-specfic.) Older P ° 
who retain a native language should be encouraged to perfect 
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their skills, to bring them up to date, and to give them a wider 
cultural range. Many immigrants speak non-modern, peasant 
dialects only. My brothers and I were encouraged to “forget” 
Slovak, but given credit for learning Spanish, or French, or 

Latin. 

6. An international multi-cultural competence encouraged 
throughout our population at every level. The U. S. ought to be 
the nation in the world most responsive to cultural currents at 
every point on the planet. Our citizens ought to be rewarded for 
keeping in contact with their cultures of origin. 

A Planetary Vision 

America belongs to the entire planet. For three generations, 
we have tried to unify our population, at severe emotional cost. 
Much good came of this effort. It is now time to deepen, en¬ 
courage, and draw upon the divergent traditions of our many 
peoples, mirror of the planet’s diversity. 


JORGEN DAHLIE 


Notes Toward A History of 
Scandinavian Educational Initiatives: 
Glimpses from Saskatchewan’s Past 


Almost sixty years ago today, the lead editorial in Norrona, a 
Winnipeg-based Norwegian-Ianguage newspaper, called attention 
to an historic undertaking by Norwegians in Saskatchewan ; 

The laying yesterday of the cornerstone for the new $ 15,000 
dormitory at Outlook College, Outlook, Sask., is an important 
event in the history of the Norwegian people of Canada and 
deserves more than passing mention in these columns. 

Less than six years ago, . a few sturdy pioneers met in 

the little Nary school house and formed the Norwegian 
Lutheran College Association, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining an institution of learning within the province 
of Saskatchewan. 

It was in no spirit of clannishness that the Norwegian 
pioneers. took steps to establish a higher education insti¬ 

tution A great many of them had learned from experience 

in the United States, the value of such institutions.for 

training teachers and community leaders, and they realized 
the need for teachers and leaders in a rapidly growing 
province. In this view, the founders of Outlook College are 
upheld by no less an authority than Dr. Foght, who recently 
conducted a survey of Saskatchewan’s school system. Dr. 
Foght points out most forcefully that it would “be a great 
mistake to evolve a school system without due regard for the 
divergent elements of which Saskatchewan’s exceedingly 
heterogeneous population is comprised. 


An earlier version of this paper was presented to the National History of 
Education Society Conference, University of California -Berkeley, Novembe , 


2 - 4 , 1975 . 
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The alien must be understood first of all. His own inheri¬ 
tance from foreign shores must be given full valuation. 
Patiently, sympathetically, he must be led, and by teachers 
of the highest Canadian ideals who have special fitness and 
training for the problem." 1 

As historians of Canadian education can testify, the high ex¬ 
pectations alluded to in the foregoing were more than a little opti¬ 
mistic. 2 Nevertheless, this editorial might serve as a useful point 
of departure for a discussion of the Scandinavians’ educational 
experiences in Canada. It has long been the conventional wisdom 
that Scandinavians never had any significant -‘problems" either in 
terms of their willingness to accept the benefits of public education, 
or in becoming rapidly acculturated to the values of the dominant, 
or host society. 3 In general, this might be true but it would be 
well to recall the questions which Timothy Smith asked a few 
years earlier in this respect. The central thrust of his inquiry was 
clear : what did we know with certainty, of either the expectations 
or accomplishments of immigrants whose own literature on a 
variety of subjects we had often failed to consult, and for whom 
we had assumed, quite arbitrarily, that compulsory public educa¬ 
tion was a New World desideratum ?* 

My response to Professor Smith is that we do not know 
enough. This investigation will attempt to answer some specific 
questions about the Scandinavians relative to education, but 
encompassing somewhat more than the public education domain. 

I would want to inquire if there were factors operating within the 
immigrant community— commitment to a value system, the lite¬ 
rary and educational traditions among those immigrants, the 
influence of spokesmen in their own group— and to assess how 
germane these were to the total educational experience of Scandi¬ 
navians. In so doing I remain mindful of the caveat proferred 
recently by Olneck and Lazerson that there “was no single immi¬ 
grant experience in the schools," or, one might add, anywhere 
else tor that matter .° But I have attempted to define experience 
as pertaining to what Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes said and 
actually observed about events and facts related to education. It 
1 is my belief that the judicious selection and analysis of evidence 
• drawn from within the Scandinavian community— the foreign- 
language press, memoirs, biographies, and interviews— will get 
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us closer to answering Smith’s challenge about our lack of know¬ 
ledge of immigrant education. 

To return, then, to the editorial judgment on the historic 
significance of Outlook College. We can best appreciate the bold 
and precarious nature of this and of other Scandinavian educa¬ 
tional ventures, when set against the background of population 
and geography. Never very numerous, Scandinavians comprised 
just over one half per cent of the population in 1901, some 31,000 
in all. In the next two decades this total had increased to 167,000. 
The latter figure includes 36,000 who were American-born and 
had immigrated north, chiefly to Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or 
Alberta. 6 But these figures are even less impressive when one 
looks at the thin line of scattered, isolated communities stretching 
from the Hellerup (later New Denmark) in New Brunswick, to 
Holberg and Cape Scott on the north-western reaches of Vancouver 
Island. In between were minor concentrations such as the Danish 
Pass Lake settlement near Thunder Bay, Ontario, Ostenfeld, in 
Manitoba, and Dalum, Standard and Dickson, in Alberta. The 
Swedes were represented in New Stockholm just west of the 
Manitoba boundary, in Falun, Calmar, and Claresholm, Alberta 
while the Norwegians were most heavily concentrated in the 
Camrose region south-east of Edmonton. 7 It is true that sub¬ 
stantial members were to be found in the major urban areas as 
well, but a signal characteristic of Scandinavian settlement was 
that it tended to be widely dispersed and linked only tenuously by 
such agencies as the church, or the foreign-language press during 
the first three decades of this century. 8 

It becomes clear upon closer examination of the undertaking 
at Outlook, that the church played a central role in its establish¬ 
ment. A Pastor Sven Njaa, from Minnesota, was leader among 
the small group of lay and church people who met in 1911 to plan 
the school. Njaa, who died in the United States three years ago 
at the advanced age of 102, seems to have been one of those tire¬ 
less organizers whose missionary zeal had him visiting every 
Norwegian settlement of consequence in Saskatchewan. 9 In spite 
of the fact that Outlook was denominational— it was advertized as 
a “A Christian High School for Boys and Girls”— its curriculum 
listed English for newcomers, winter short courses for completion 
of the regular elementary schooling, preparatory courses for those 
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who wished to write the governmental eight grade examinations, a 
two year Third Class Teacher’s Diploma course, and a one year 
Parochial Teacher’s course. 10 

However, there were individiduals like P. M. Henricks who 
saw the institution essentially as a significant centre for “the 
safeguarding of the Norwegian heritage and maintaining the ties 
with the Motherland.” 11 Henricks had pioneered for over thirty 
years in Minnesota, and served in the state legislature there on 
three occasions, before spearheading the immigrant movement to 
Outlook. When the school celebrated its tenth anniversary 
Henricks noted : “I am proud that the Norwegians in Outlook 

have built this school, it has already enrolled 120 students. 

Now the school is on the move and will stand as a centre for 
Norwegian culture in Saskatchewan.” 12 

Henricks’ estimate of the worth and potential of the school 
was given eloquent support by another speaker in the year follow¬ 
ing the celebration. O. B. Grimely’s comments were intended for 
a wider audience of Norwegians, and were perhaps calculated to 
emphasize that theirs was a tradition well suited to this new 
country, precisely because of its deep roots in the Old World : 

Both schools [Outlook and Camrose] are sending out grad¬ 
uates each year and they go forth as both English and 
Norwegian teachers. They have grown up and been brought 
up in Norwegian homes and they bring with them to their work 
the ideals of home and of the Norwegian high school. They 
take with them respect for and understanding of the 
Norwegian language. They have been immersed in our cul¬ 
ture and the great ideas which through the ages have spoken 
to our people in Norway’s literature. This knowledge and 
these ideals will inevitably come through in their English as 
well as in their Norwegian teaching. In this way old Mother 
Norway’s ideals will be spread the world over— in this way 
Norwegian culture and ideals will unite with the new national 
culture which is building in Canada. Only in this fashion 
can Norwegians become a building force in our new land. 

Only in this fashion can we do our duty as citizens in our 
new Fatherland. 13 

Knut Bergsagel, appointed principal of Outlook in 1924, 
estimated in his report two years later that over 8C0 first- and 
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second-generation Scandinavians had attended the school! 11 Now 
officially retired, but still teaching conversational Norwegian in 
Saskatoon, Bergsagel is something of a representative Norwegian 
immigrant for whom education had always been of foremost 
importance. He emigrated from Stavanger to Minnesota in 1910, 
studied at St. Olafs’ in Northfield, and the Luther Seminary in 
St. Paul. Throughout his subsequent career as teacher, pastor, 
and principal at Camrose and Outlook, he was regarded by one 
observer as “the most enthusiastic and inspirational leader and 
teacher of the young” on the prairies over the past half century. 13 

It is not surprising, of course, to find the churchmen and 
their supporters claiming as much as they did for the schools. 
But it would be inaccurate to suggest that other Scandinavians 
opposed to the church— they were numerous and often vehement 
in opposition— were less imaginative or resourceful in drawing 
upon a similar literary or educational background to enlighten 
their own countrymen and fellow Canadians. In some instances, 
immigrants came out of a milieu which had nurtured academic 
endeavour, and where debate, polemic and disputation in the 
larger socio-economic and political arena was a well established 
practice. The minor saga of the Hjelt brothers, who left their 
native Hedmark, Norway in 1907 to settle in south-western 
Saskatchewan, offers substantial evidence that such a background 
determined to quite an extent subsequent activity in the new land. 

• i .■ ■ " '! 1 , 

Andreas Hjelt, now into his ninetieth year, still farms several 
hundred acres of wheat land east of. Shaunavon. He arrived in 
the area via La Crosse, Wisconsin, after having completed exami¬ 
nations in the Jonsberg Agricultural and Technical College in 
1906. Apart from three visits to Norway in the, 1920’s, ,l^e has 
remained in Shaunavon where he has been a successful farmer. 
In a recent interview he spoke at length on his past experience 
and involvement in the Norwegian community in Saskatchewan. 
This interview was prefaced by a pithy disquisition on one of Ins 
current academic interests— the historiography of the Quisling 
episode in Norway— a topic on which he displayed a keen grasp 
of the literature. He made a number of points concerning ear > 

life in Shaunavon for the immigrants. 

We had to do something during the long, cold w* ntcr 

evenings and as soon as Norrona was established, (1910), we 
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naturally subscribed to it and followed the discussions in it. 
Many of us were brought up with books and some of us got 
several newspapers from Norway in those early years, too. 
I remember that Olsen (Ingvar Olsen, Norrona editor] used to 
encourage controversy and debate in the paper. There were 
some pretty radical statements made in those days 10 and 
many wrote in, for and against the church, socialism, free 
enterprise, and the like. We learned a lot from the paper, 
not all of it useful, but it kept us in touch. You see, many 
of us knew English but we liked to keep up Norwegian. 17 

Of the Hjelt brothers, it was Ole who wore the mantle of 
polemicist and pamphleteer, some would say “educator", in the 
broader meaning of that word. Energetic and prolific, Ole Hjelt 
was an avowed socialist who had “an unshakeable belief in the 
power of speech and the written word" to bring about change in 
society. 18 He expected no miracles in North America because, 
as he remarked, the New World was at the beginning of its 
enlightenment, this in reference to the tradition in Scandinavia 
of some sixty to seventy years education about social democracy 
and the principles of socialism. 19 

It is evident from much of Hjelt’s writing that he was in 
accord with his ideological opponents in the Lutheran Church on 
the need to preserve the Norwegian heritage. “In Canada as 
well as in the United States," he wrote, “the Norseman comes 

under the cultural influence of the Anglo-Saxons. An 

immigrant who can not be Americanized is ‘no good’ according 

to the Anglo-Saxon’s interpretation. [but] the Norseman in 

Canada, as in the U. S., must strive to protect his own language 
and his own culture." 20 

It was in the columns of Norrona where the voice of Old 
Hjelt was heard most often and the earlier reference by Andreas 
to “some pretty radical statements" had particular application to 
him. One weekly feature was headed “Ole’s Hand Grenades” in 
which the redoubtable socialist hurled his verbal explosives at 
monopoly capitalism, the Catholic Church, or the American 
Presidential system, while simultaneously espousing equality for 
women, cooperatives for farmers, and political education for the 
working class. 21 In addition to his regular column Hjelt wrote 
iront page articles on such topics as “World Revolutions", “Fixed 
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Wheat Prices” and “Workers and Peace”, to name a few. 22 
Although Hjelt made no attempt to hide his prejudices, he had a 
keen sense of humour and often engaged in temperate, informed, 
and witty exchanges with his opponents, notably such individuals 
as Pastor Kjos of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. It is worth 
quoting at some length from one of his replies to Kjos to get 
a better idea of the man and his convictions: 

My old friend Pastor Kjos has proudly proclaimed that he 
no longer wants a free subscription to Norrona. And why? 
Because [it] has become a socialist newspaper. 

The truth is that Norrona has never been a socialist paper 

. but what [it] has been and is now is this: a connecting 

link between the Norwegian people in Canada. The 

Norwegian people . have all kinds of view-points .. 

They have diametrically opposed view-s about political, 
economic, social and religious questions. In order to do its 

work as a connecting link among Norwegians.this paper 

has always been liberal towards all opinions.and pre¬ 

cisely that school of thought which Pastor Kjos represents, 
has the least grounds of all to complain ; since Norrona has 
always given wide coverage to those interests. 

Hjelt questions whether the pastor really is serious when he 
seems to ask that the paper -forego handling the time s mos 
critical issues and events and those ideas which underly these 

questions and events.” 


Hjelt continues: . . , 

It is the mission of written history to record and hand on 
to the coming generations accounts of what has happened 
and what ideologies have dominated mankind in earlier 

times. But it is the newspaper's mission to rccor c 

norarv history. The Catholic press itself.•• 

most unrelievedly hostile press to [socialism] has seen fit W 
address itself to the time’s burning issues. I have for a lo g 
time subscribed to Le Devoir (Henri Bourassas paper .and 

La Croix and L‘Ideal Catholique (edited and managed by 

r» • \ All these newspapers ha\e 

Cardinal Joseph Begin). All these ^ :4 

been filled with the news of socialism m all countries. 

Hjelt concludes his extended response to the pastor by mis¬ 
chievously disclosing that he (Hjelt) had once stayed over night 
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the pastor’s home and had to share his bed. “If my friend . 

could sleep a whole night in the same bed with a red socialist 

without injury to soul or body . he can perhaps tolerate 

reading about the deeper vital issues in Norrona 

Finally it should be noted as a mark of Hjelt's dedication, 
that he had a number of books printed at his own expense while 
he lived near Shaunavon. One volume entitled Pioneering on the 
Prairie 20 is a factual account of the arrival of the early immigrants 
and Hjelt had both English and Norwegian versions published. 
Never willing to relinquish an opportunity to educate the commu¬ 
nity, he used fictitious names but highly recognizable characters 
in the work to allow him to satirize convention, and to vigorously 
promote his own social, economic, and political philosophy. 27 

When OIneck and Lazerson discussed the school achieve¬ 
ments of immigrants, they made a point about ethnic culture that 
has special pertinence to what I have been saying of the Norwe¬ 
gians in Saskatchewan: “What different groups think about 
learning, schools, and teachers, how they see public institutions in 
general, their belief in opportunity and confidence in individual 
effort, and the character of demands placed on children are not 
simply the effects of economic level. In the case of European 
immigrants they were patterns, evolved in the Old World, which 
shaped group responses to . institutions and partially con¬ 
ditioned the manner in which groups adapted to . 

society.’’ 28 . 


It is not possible to document precisely how Old World 
attitudes and patterns contributed directly to the educational ex¬ 
perience that Scandinavians underwent in Canada. We know 
t at the literacy rate among these people was consistently the 
highest of any non-British immigrant group in the country, 
similarly, the percentage of Scandinavian children of school age 
in attendance in any given decade is also impressive. 29 I have 
suggested to this point, with considerable additional evidence in 
e notes, that there was a particular group attitude about learn- 

* * have documented for such localities as Bella 

had been d ,f r a ; d< ; ** * ~ mbincd “-lay-teacher leadership 
the Old r" , , 8 y ,mpressed wi,h ’ and successful in continuing 

like nL , y COmmitment t0 education.’. However. I should 
now to cite some additional evidence to underscore my 
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contention that places like Bardo and Bella Coola were not 
exceptional localities. For our purposes, it will be sufficient 
to examine two or three “typical” accounts by immigrants con¬ 
cerning the first phase of settlement, to determine how they saw 
their priorities at that stage. 

“The Swedes, when they first came to Young,” wrote one 
obscrvor, “did not realize how big the country was. They knew 
they were going to a place called North West Territory [sic] where 
everything was free. No one had heard of sod huts, roofs that 
leaked, dirt floors. Most of them missed relatives and friends — 
They were practical and industrious but they also appreciated 
culture and art ... . They valued education. Several of the 
Magnusson children became teachers.” 31 

According to Annie Larson, Young's distinguishing feature 
was that it was a Swedish settlement— Swedes took the leadership 


in establishing the school, the first church, and a literary club to 
which “the best books in Swedish literature were brought. 


She emphasized, however, that even though Swedes had their own 
church and library “they were never clannish [but].took their 


place with their English speaking neighbours ... .” 32 


For the Hadcland emigrants who founded a colony near 
Southey in 1903, schooling was also seen to be extremely impor¬ 
tant. Peder Nelson recounts how these Norwegians from the 
noted glassware centre in southern Norway, combined their desire 
for cleanliness with some elementary learning in their roug 
prairie houses. “We could make them [the houses] neat and 
comfortable inside with either kalsomine or by pasting old news 
papers on the walls. There were no doubt many prairie boys and 
girls who learned to read Norwegian on walls covered with copies 
of Norrona or Canada-Posten, Skandinaven or Decorah-Posien. 
The Hadcland pioneers had their first shcool within two years an 
named it after one which the elders had attende in e 


Country. 31 

In some instances, schools were started even though it was 
difficult to overcome both the lack of a trained teacher and of 
adequate facilities. O. B. Grimcly has left a vivid account of one 
such venture which started west of North Battleford in 1910. Ol 
the four original homesteaders, a Peter Sorlie, who had graduated 
from agricultural school in Norway and who had once headed 
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young people’s association in his home town, was nominated to 
be the teacher. With moral support from a Pastor Halvor 
Langvold, Sorlie got started : “School was opened in an unused 
barn. This school house had only one small window, or a peep¬ 
hole, to be more accurate, on one wall so the room was always 
half dark inside. The door was so low that the teacher and the 
older children had to bend down to get in. The roof was of 
poplar, covered with straw and grass. The floor was made of 
hewn poplar poles with large cracks in between them. During the 
writing period, the pupils were often down on their knees hunting 
for pencils in the cracks.” 35 Apparently, heating arrangements 
were rather primitive, according to Grimley, and sometimes 
teacher and pupils had to periodically douse fires which started 
from sparks on the thatched roof. 


In my presentation, I have held up to view occasional glimpses 
of an immigrant past from whied we may dimly perceive the con¬ 
figuration of one people’s educational history. I believe that 
history to be rich and probably much more complex than com¬ 
monly assumed. It is, of course, incomplete and interpretation 
and analysis should await the labours of further research. But, 
possibly the cause of analysis can best be served here by reference 
to the simple, unsolicited statement which, in its unsophisticated 
directness, tells a great deal that is essential to any final inter¬ 
pretation. I would like to quote briefly from such a statement. 
It is by the executor of the estate of Paul Johansen and he writes 
in part: “Paul Johansen passed away August 27, 1974 ... . Your 
Swedish readers may be interested in the story of this unassuming, 
remarkable man. Going through the records I found ... where 
[hel was referred to as Architect of the Swedish Rest Home ... . 
I also found an illuminated scroll and medal from the American 
Union of Swedish Singers for meritorious work. Paul was assistant 
ircctor and a pillar of the Bellman Male Chorus ... . Paul came 
o Canada [from Norway] as a youngster in 1924 with basic 
education . [He] is a real example of a self-educated man via 
correspondence courses. He left behind courses in English 
mathematics surveying, drafting, carpentry, architecture, ari 
drawing, and believe me, he really knew those subjects ... . He 
also p layed p.ano, violin, guitar, and cello and left quite a library 

butTn Smg,ng - * He had no near Natives m Canada, 
b ten brothers and sisters in Norway. We his friends in Canada, 
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really miss him.” 30 

Somehow, as we probe the records for the history of educa¬ 
tion of Canada's immigrants, we have to be careful that we do 
not overlook too many Paul Johansens. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Translation of Scandinavian language documents arc by the writer. 
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tional priorities. 
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Frontier : Scandinavian Immigrants in Western Canada,” Canadian an 
International Education (December, 1972). However, see O. Koivu- 
kangas, Scandinavian Immigration and Settlement in Australia Before 
World War II (Turku : Institute for Migration Studies, 1974) for a 
traditional interpretation. I have indicated in notes of a paper present¬ 
ed to the Western Canada Studies Conference (March 1975), ‘Scandi¬ 
navian Experiences on the Prairies, 1890-1920: The Fredcr.kscns o 
Nokomis” that a particular image of the Scandinavian in immigra 
historiography may have obscured the fact that these immigrants 
had adjustments to make in re-settling in a new society. 

See particularly his “New Approaches to the History of ] mm, 6 ra<10 " 
Twentieth Century America,” AHR LXXI No. 4 ( u ^ „ 

“Immigrant Social Aspirations and American Education, 


nerican Quarterly XXI (Fall, 1919). 

Iichael R. Olncck and Marvin Lazerson, “The School Achievement of 
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tventh Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. I, Summary, ch. vnl, p. 234. 
or details on Hcllcrup see “Danes Celebrate Centennial: Fran 
cllerup to New Denmark, N. B.,“ The Lur (June, 1972). PP- 5 ” • 
,r Holberg and Cape Sco„, Kenneih J. Bjork “The Founding of 
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Quatsino Colony.” Norwegian-American Studies vol. 25 (1972). Idun 
Engberg’s Danske Nybyggere / Canadas Skove (Kobcnhavn : Gyldcndal, 
1950) is concerned chiefly with the Pass Lake Danes while Frank M. 
Paulsen’s Danish Settlements on the Canadian Prairies : Folk Tradi¬ 
tions, Immigrant Experiences, and Local History (Ottawa : National 
Museum of Man, Canadian Centre for Folk Culture Studies, 1974) is 
result of fieldwork by Carlson Paulsen among Danes in Dickson, Daluni, 
and Standard in 1972. His work should be supplemented by The History 
of Daluni (Drumheller, Alberta: Bethlehem Lutheran Church, 1968). 
Gladys M. Halliwcll and M. Zctta D. Pcrsson, Three Score and Ten 
1886-1956 A Story of The Swedish Set tlenient of Stockholm and District 
(Yorkton, Saskatchewan: 1959) has valuable detail on schools and 
pioneer Swedish immigrants. See also Jacob G. Johanncsscn 
“Nybyggcrliv pa Pracrien i Alberta,” in Lars Chr. Sandc, De Som Dro 
Ut (Stavanger : Dreycr Bok, 1974), 220 IT., for material on Norwegians 
along with Dahlie, op. cit. and Kenneth O. Bjork, “Scandinavian 
Migration to the Canadian Prairie Provinces, 1893-1914,” Norwegian - 
American Studies, vol. 26 (1974). 

8. Dahlie, op. cit. 

9. G. O. Evenson, “A Pioneer Pastor’s First Year in Saskatchewan,” 
Western Viking, July 6, 1973. Evenson details how the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church’s ( Den Forencde Kirke) Home Missions 
committee in Canton, South Dakota was instrumental in persuading 
Niaa to leave his post in Hanley Falls, Minnesota to perform a mission 
for the church in Canada. Njaa homesteaded lor some years near 
Weldon and returned to the U. S. in 1913 after a decade’s work in 
Saskatchewan. Sec also K. Bergsagcl “Outlook Lutheran College” 
Canada Skandinaven, July 2, 1926 for further information. Bergsagcl 
indicates that a Pastor H. O. Gronlid was principal of Outlook for seven 
years, 1917-1924. An interview with Goulbrand Lokcn, himself a long¬ 
time principal and teacher at Outlook and Camrose Lutheran, disclosed 
that Outlook closed down temporarily (1936-1939) and that Lokcn had 
joined the school in the 1950's in order [to develop its academic pro¬ 
gram to balance the almost wholly theological orientation of the school 
since World War II. Interview, Calgary, September 18, 1975. 

10. Norrona, November 8, 1917. This issue also has an article “A Day of 

Celebration in Outlook” which tells of the future prospects— “highly 
promising”— of the Norwegian institution. * 

11. “Fre Kanada” Nordmanns-Forbundet Vol. 15 (1922), p. 37 

J2. Ibid. Though the school celebrated its tenth anniversary, it had been 
functioning only since 1917. The celebration took into account the years 
of organization, and fund-raising activities from 1912 to 1917. 

13. O. B. Grimley “Kanada brev” Nordmanns-Forbundet, Vol. 15 (1922) 
p. 244. It is interesting to note that a committee of three— Pastor 
Gronlid, Peter Myrvold, editor of an Outlook newspaper Norden , and 
Dr. H. O. Redden— presented a petition to the Department of Educa- 
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tion asking that Norwegian be accorded the same status in high schools 
as French or German. Sec ibid, p. 245. 


14. Elizabeth Anstcnsen, “50 Ars Kulturarbeide i Canada : Knut Bcrgsagel 
er 82 ar gamine],” Nordmanns-Forbundets Mancdshefte, reprinted in 
Western Viking, January 17, 1975. See also Elizabeth Anstcnsen 
“Gullbryllup in Canada,” Norrona, October 15, 1974 and Bcrgsagel, 
op. cit. 

15. Interview with Gulbrand Lokcn, September 18, 1975 and Anstcnsen, 
“50 Ars Kulturarbeide in Canada”. 


16. The Hedmark area when the Hjclts came from at one time had the 
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in trap shooting for young people for the past three decades. 
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23. Ibid., February 27, 1919. 

24. Ibid. 
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See ibid.. May 8, 1919. 

26. Hjelt authored Socialisnten (1916), and Farmeren og Socialismen (1917), 
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America : The Social Background of 300,000 Danish Emigrants (New 
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Ronald K. Goodenonv 


The Progressive Educator on Race, 
Ethnicity, Creativity and Planning: 
Harold Rugg in the 1930’s 

Scholars have recently begun to reexamine the history of 
progressive education in the United States. “Revisionist” his¬ 
torians who focus on the first two decades of the Twentieth 
Century have stressed its relationship to “social control” functions 
of the broader progressive movement. Cities swamped by im¬ 
migrants and blacks witnessed the development of educational 
programs in Americanization and other areas of the curriculum 
intended to provide a docile working class. According to this 
point of view educators served specific middle and upper-class 
interests. Progressive reform in many urban areas was directed 
at preserving the political and economic power of elites and 
serving the needs of a rising corporate economy, often with the 
seeming support of the very groups that were being “controlled”. 
Bureaucratization, centralization, expertise, efficiency and peda¬ 
gogical “relevance” became bywords for a set of social and edu¬ 
cational reforms characterized by State protection of private 
interests behind a curtain of public regulation. Indeed, such 
“heroes” as John Dewey, who were once seen as champions of 
democracy and the down-trodden are now portrayed as either 
purposely or inadvertently serving these rather conservative 
forces, some critics even suggesting that he was a racist. 1 

Historians have also started to reappraise progressivism in 
later periods. While studies of the progressive education move¬ 
ment in the 1920s and 1930s, years of great growth in progressive 
practice and ideology, are not as plentiful or radical in tone as 
those concerning the years prior to World War I new interpreta¬ 
tions that are cognizant of its complexity have been produced in 
increasing frequency. Hence progressivism has been linked 
closely to professionalism and specific kinds of occupational needs. 
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at least one scholar seeing it in terms of the interests of educators 
within the context of the school as a complex social organization. 2 
It has been discussed as a means of altering consciousness on 
Depression conditions. Through its consummatory values children 
and their parents would be diverted away from the failures of the 
political economy and into self-expression and creativity. 3 Many 
progressives, particularly those who were social reconstructionists, 
members of the “Social Frontier Group" at Teachers College, 
Columbia University and elsewhere, have been described as 
having a penchant for rather conservative forms of scientific 
social engineering and management, an urge that was bolstered by 
New Deal planning efforts. 4 In sum, although scholars recognize 
that progressive education has been a very complex phenomenon 
it is being scrutinized in an increasingly critical and sophisticated 
manner, much as American liberalism has itself been recently 
subject to revision. 

In spile of these thrusts in research very few historians have 
looked at the ways in which the progressives’ interest in consum¬ 
matory values and social planning have been related and, 
although race and matters of assimilation arc beginning to be 
discussed, little is known about the attitudes of progressive edu¬ 
cators on race and ethnicity, the general line of argument being 
that they were either very conservative or were uninterested. In 
order to partially redress these gaps in scholarship this paper will 
briefly examine the public writings of one influential progressive 
in the years between World War I and II. This educator is 
Harold Rugg, an individual who may have best represented a 
position which juxtaposed the uses of creativity and social 
planning for the purpose of creating rational and conscn>ually 
based change in a period during which such “divisive" issues as 
race and ethnicity began to assume a place on the agendas ol 

numerous progressives. 


Blacks, Assimilation, Schooling and Consent 

Although it is difficult to assess his influence Rugg’s unique¬ 
ness is apparent. Lawrence Cremin, the per-eminent scholar ol 
progressive, hrs suggested that The Child-Centred School, 
which Rugg wrote with Ann Schumaker in 'MS, wasjthc charac- 
teristic progressive statement of its decade. His later text 
books, according to Clarence Karicr, a current “revisionist, were 
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“the clearest and most concrete attempt on the part of any social 
reconstructionist in the Twentieth Century to change the curri¬ 
culum of the schools directly along social rcconstructionist lines.”- 
Deeply influenced by Charles Beard, James Harvey Robinson, 
Frederick Jackson Turner and other progressive social scientists 
Rugg believed that the curriculum could exert a powerful enough 
impact on individual students so that the attitudes necessary lor 
social change could be nurtured by the school. The ways in which 
he handled questions of race and ethnicity, therefore, provide in¬ 
sight into his concept of social change through schooling and the 
“place” of minority groups and ethnics in the world view of the 
progressive educator. Moreover, since progressives placed con¬ 
siderable emphasis on “the real world” and the virtues of empiri¬ 
cal study and experimentation the case of Rugg illustrates the 
extent to which progressives were abb to look objectively at the 
pluralistic nature of American social life at a time when social 
consensus became increasingly important to social rcconstruc- 
tionists. 

Unfortunately. Rugg showed little understanding of the rela¬ 
tionship between ethnicity and American social structure and he 
did not distinguish between the status of blacks and other ethnic 
groups. His references to race and ethnicity were not grounded in 
careful consideration of socio-historical context and, for an 
individual interested in creativity and aesthetics, his work showed 
a highly inaccurate knowledge of ethnic art and culture. 

Marie Carpenter, in her exhaustive The Treatment of the 
Negro in American History School Textbooks (1941), for exam¬ 
ple, found that Rugg was less sympathetic to blacks than most of 
the other authors she studied, many of whom could hardly be 
classified as “progressive”. The black man he passed along 
to millions of school children, she discovered, was Booker T, 
Washington and the characters located in Uncle Remus and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin . 0 Generally ignoring the condition of 
blacks under enslavement he contended that abolitionist 
claims were exaggerated. Slaves, he wrote in terms of much 
au currant conservative analysis, were not much worse ofY than 
poor white workers. 7 Indeed, in An Introduction to the 
Problems of American Culture (1931) Rugg suggested that if 
blacks had been a “difficult social problem,” they were making 
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good use of education to provide for social uplift. As an example 
he cited the accommodationist Washington's attempts to make the 
black “a self-supporting member of society, respected for his 
contribution to the common welfare." 8 While noting black con¬ 
tributions to the development of jazz he stressed to his readers 
that their real importance to music was to be found in the work 
of the white Stephen Foster. Blacks of importance to American 
life and culture were Paul Robeson, Bill Robinson, Phyllis 
Wheatly, Countee Cullen, and W. E. B. DuBois (as novelist only) 
and he mentioned minstrel shows in a positive vein giving little 
attention to the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920s. 


One Rugg scholar has written that as a student of creativity, 
Rugg combined “social engineering and self-cultivation" to use 
schooling for building an awareness of existing social problems 
through the development of creative and cultured individuals. 10 
This may be an accurate description of what he wanted to accom¬ 
plish with the learner. His writing on blacks, though, indicates 
interest primarily in the popular culture of which many whites 
were generally aware. He attempted to suggest that blacks had 
“contributed" positively to mainstream culture (a common tact of 
progressive educators in the 1930's) 11 but he had little interest in 
the social perimeters of this creativity. His “knowledge" ol blacks 
and white ethnics was more related to a concern for “progress ol 

an orderly nature than a reflection of existing empirical research 

or careful inquiry on his part. 

Ruac’s approach to social issues must be seen against the 
backdrop of his advocacy of what he called -the Great Society 
or -the Great Technocracy”. Highly mobile and interactional, 
this newly emerging social order required consensus on core 
Amelin ideals °and goals for such common agr^ment, U was 
1HJ by many progressive intellectuals, would serve as the glue 
S a diverse and complex society facing the storms o. rapid 
. , ■ , n( i technological growth and periodic economic crisis. 

CT U U noTSSing he blurred pluralist and melting 

pot conceptions of assimilation and acculturation. In 1T1, 

example, he noted that 

on the one hand, there is the task of making the immigrant 
and the Negro a real part of American life, making them 
citizens, teaching them the line ideals of our people, and 
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educating them to be tolerant of the difficulties ahead of the 
American people and determined to help solve them. 

On the other hand, there is the task of learning from the 
immigrant and the Negro the many fine things which they 
have to contribute to American culture. America is indeed 
becoming the melting pot of the world. Every nationality 
has sent us fine representatives of its civilization and culture. 
It is our task to be tolerant of their different ways of living 
and to recognize their contributions with our own customs 
and interests. Only thus will America achieve the fine world 
culture to which it aspires . 12 

Finding substantial differences between American and Old 
World culture Rugg worried over “how to make a unified 
American people out of the complex mixture of nationalities in 
the United States” when some newcomers attempted to become 
“true Americans” and others clung to the culture and customs of 
their homelands . 13 To create a “new civilization” it would be 
necessary to combine desirable qualities from American life with 
“worthwhile” cultural traits from older cultures. Yet, in spite of 
this vague interest in the value of old traits, Rugg put overwhelm¬ 
ing emphasis upon having immigrants conform to existing patterns 
of socialization and social life. The immigrant, for example, must 
learn to read and write so as to “think and feel about American 
life much as a native American would feel.” He must move out 
of his own ethnic surroundings and 

live in a thoroughly representative American neighborhood of 
his community— a necessity if one is to learn to speak the 
language with the same meaning and feeling as a native 
American does. 

He had to adopt the symbols of American culture and take 
on American styles of dress, housing and diet, for 

Even these external things play a partin determining personal 
culture; if one adopts American customs in these respects, 
there is somewhat greater probability that one will think and 
feel more like an American . 14 

The new American to Rugg, then, must not only assume the 
outward characteristics of American life but must be able to 
internalize language and cognitive processes to the point where he 
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was a new person, melted into the culture so that his very being 
was changed. Although he was, through much of his career, to 
show considerable interest in the psychological health of the indi¬ 
vidual, Rugg showed very little interest in the psychological con¬ 
flicts which this process might create within individuals who were 
members of ethnic groups subject to assimilation and enculturation. 
Like many liberals of his and later periods he probably assumed 
that first and second generation Americans would suffer from a 
degree of marginality in the natural course of events. Furthermore, 
his interest was primarily centered on the psychological health ot 
the “native American” or the individuals who belonged to the 

“majority group” in American society. 

Rugg also provided for structural assimilation. Not only 

should ethnics leave their neighborhoods, but they must join 
churches, organizations and schools “in which native Americans 
are found in large numbers .” 15 Emotional attachment to American 
government, its ideals and institutions was also important. But 
aside from making schools and other institutions accessible to 
ethnics Rung did not discuss what it was that Americans mus o 
to facilitate this entry; much of the burden seems to have been 
placed upon the immigrnnt. His writing does indicate that some 
immigrant groups were perhaps in better position to ma e cu 
contributions and adjustment than others. Virtually al of > 
however, who brought to America “new ideas, new cu * t0 ™ ’ hj _ 
kinds of music, literature, and folk lore, new ideas about arem 

tecture, painting, sculpture, and the theatre, an ai e ics 

ing of industrial processes, particulary in New Englan 1 
were from the “old” immigration of the car y and mid-Nmeteen h 
Century. When referring to Eastern and Sou hern^Buropean 
migrations of later years he discussed quaint singi g. g the 

marriage customs and the benefits of their p y sl . t jo ,e 

latter receiving much emphasis in his writing on 

As one of the keys in the socialization process gg 

curriculum apparatus must spr '" g ^ ’, prob |ems should 
of the people, whose social and person P t|on if 

primarily determine the organization succeed 

our world-wide experiments in democracy are to succeed. 

Moreover, to create h.s “Great Society,” where “technology and 
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experiment (would) guide the economic design. Art and Religion 
guide the living design,” 17 the “social and personal problems” of 
the citizenry must be understood accurately and presented 
realistically to all educational publics. 

Despite the obvious flaws in his own understanding ol black 
and ethnic life Rugg continued to advocate the use of realistic in¬ 
formation on them in order to build democracy and tolerance. 
Hence in 1940 he told the Progressive Education Association that 
the school must play a vital role in the shaping of attitudes on 
these matters by promoting intercultural understanding, knowledge 
of foreign cultures and democracy through the very “life” of the 
school. 13 This position may be best be understood by the recon¬ 
structionist statement Rugg penned for the John Dewey Society s 
Democracy and the Curriculum a year earlier. Expressing 
what was probably the desire of all the authors who contributed 
to the volume he wrote that there must be brought “forth on this 
continent— in some form of cooperative commonwealth— the 
civilization of economic abundance, democratic behavior, and the 
integrity of expression which is now potentially available.” 10 
Democracy, he wrote, assumed freedom of expression and maxi¬ 
mum individual development. Most importantly, it required a 
form of government based on popular consent. 

Rugg’s views on consent provide clues as to why his work 
generally emphasized cultural melting. A broad popular under¬ 
standing or sharing of ideals and values, consent was a condition 
to be created through the educated development of critical judge¬ 
ment and objectivity. In the eyes of Dewey and others, it would 
be expressed through informal social relations of a free and open 
quality that would themselves serve as the basis for truly demo¬ 
cratic political forms. As early as 1932 Rugg wrote that if 
America was to have truly representative democracy in view of its 
diverse races, nationalities, beliefs and practices, students must 
be taught that individual intelligence may be expressed through 
the “group mind” on matters regarding “industrial, social and 
political machinery.” Modern industrial processes and a society 
containing so many immigrants, he observed, had produced an 
impasse on the question of citizenship, there was a serious cultu¬ 
ral lag between material growth and democratic values, a recurr¬ 
ing theme in much progressive social theory. Through “thorough- 
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ing reconstruction'’ of the curriculum, he continued, the school 
must provide the first vital step in the reestablishment of cultural 
homeostasis. “The public school,” he wrote, “is our most 
potent agency for regeneration.” 20 

In the semi-autobiographical That Men May Understand 
(1941) Rugg traced his attempts to develop a social studies curri¬ 
culum based upon an understanding of modern forces which 
limited the popular intelligence needed for mass democratic con¬ 
sent. Here he noted wide population distribution, increasing 
dependency upon the written word, the great diversity of langu¬ 
age, social background and economic contrasts in the population 
and “the lack among educationists themselves of understanding 
of the psychology of meaning.” 21 

Given the nature of change and the problem of lag, the 
psychology of consent became central to Rugg's concern for dc\c- 
loping popular intelligence. It was also a target of educators 
interested in building intercultural “understanding”, “communi¬ 
cation”, and tolerance. Fundamental to this psychology was the 
essentially irrational nature of stereotype formation, a problem 
which led to hatred and hindered rational consensus. Rugg s 
writing suggested that this psychological phenomenon was a 
cause of racial and ethnic conflict far more than some other pro¬ 
gressives. But he was nevertheless in line with a trend in social 
reconstructionist thinking in the late 1930s which tended to see 
attitudes as causing fundamental social disorders- and so ic 
closely related the stereotype to the nature of inter-group commu¬ 
nication and understanding. A progress of action-reaction, Rugg 


observed of stereotyping that 

The culture of the group makes the man; the man con¬ 
stantly contributed his bit to the remarking of the culture 
One important outcome of the process is the development of 
self-centered personalities. As the individual learns to de¬ 
fend himself against the egocentric world around him, as h 
reacts aggressively as well as self-defensive y, ie ecomes 

increasinely egocentric himself.- 3 

Ego formation in a group context reflected the individual's des,re 
for security or homeostasis and determined the nature of commu¬ 
nication between groups- two of the underlying themesinthe 
progressive’s quest for inter-racial harmony and order. Human 
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beings, Rugg wrote, selected from stimuli presented by the envi¬ 
ronment in order to make connections with the world of meaning. 
They responded to cues, 

... a conspicuous phrase or gesture or even in a total organic 
configuration : through trial and error which determine the 
extent to which he will be able to ‘get along’ with others. 

In so doing the individual searching for adjustment 

... learns then to make characteristic responses to the stimuli 
pressing in upon him. These are called stereotyped ways 
of the stimuli coming, through their development by adult 
society, to have abbreviated stereotype class names. 24 

Rugg and most progressives did not perceive American society 
in terms of social class configurations or structure. Instead they 
tended to suggest that American democratic processes (and anti¬ 
democratic processes) were actually carried on through a variety 
of self-interest groups. While George Counts, for example, may 
have spoken of these interest groups in terms of plutocracy 25 Rugg 
was inclined to see them as groups of individuals who consensually 
shared the same views, some of which could be based on danger¬ 
ous and irrational stereotypes. Stereotyping was a central 
function of such groups because they naturally reacted “to certain 
aspects of life— political, economic, social, racial, what not— 
with approximately the same stereotypes.” Rugg thus approach¬ 
ed the social nature of American life, not from the perspective of 
the sociologist, but from that of the educator concerned with the 
causative functions of attitudes, in this sense he leaned towards a 
social-psychological perspective. What he called “in-groups” 
and “out-groups” often were in conflict and 

Thus confused mixture of points of view, opinions, creeds, 
beliefs, and the like, all organized and stamped and labeled, 
becomes the psychological base of human culture. And as 
each mind struggles to comprehend this mixture it gets itself 
similarly organized. When one individual reacts to another 
he sees the other not as the mysterious and complex persona¬ 
lity that he is; rather he sees him as a composite of traits 
which he has learned to associate with members of various 
groups. He pigeonholes and classifies the other under 
abbreviated, stereotype class names— Jew, Gentile, Christian, 
Catholic, radical, liberal, conservative, reactionary, Bolshevik, 
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Communist, Negro, Mason, D. A. R., a labor leader, a 
Harvard man, a professional athlete, a banker, a gangster, a 
United States Senator, a political agitator, what not.* 20 


This compositing of traits, Rugg was quick to point out, was not 
merely a function of in-group life. It was also encouraged through 
such highly impersonal agencies as the press and public opinion, 

the 

.subtle psychological atmosphere which pervades the 

home, the neighborhood, the social group meetings, the com¬ 
munity as a whole and the nation. It presses on the indivi¬ 
dual constantly, sometimes overtly and sometimes impercep- 
tively, but always bringing influence to bear.-' 


The critical problem of establishing “common understanding" 
or consent in a democracy was clearly effected by the complexity 
of meanings available to describe any situation as well as by the 
group and institutional determinants of language, symbols, and 
terminology. Rugg obviously worried that consensus could become 
virtually impossible in view of this plethora of stimuli, many of 
which had class stereotype overtones, others of which were in i- 
mately related to acculturation within one’s own group. The 
consequent difficulty of building solidarity of point of view o 

securing universal ‘consent,’ and of producing join ac | 

becomes clear," he wrote. Without such consensus succes 

democratic action is thwarted. - 8 

Within this construct the perils 
Unless the society at large is characterize y 

which deal fundamentally with 0 ‘ a "reta- 

ideals or values which can determine the select * 

tion of stimuli, there may be angerou ethnocentric 

SSriSS 

life in the Depression Rugg and others stressed m the materia 
r for the curriculum the contributions of various ethnic 
groups to «he greater American society in such a way as to elimi¬ 
nate fear on the part of “dominant" groups and not arouse und 
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group pride or aggressiveness. The long term objective was not 
to be strengthened ethnic pluralism or racial pride but a bene¬ 
volent pluralism that would permit a reconstructed society to be 
built in an orderly and peaceful fashion. 20 

It is evident that this new society was to be built on the 
psychological foundations of consent and not upon a total recon¬ 
struction of the economic and institutional life of the Nation. To 
understand this position it is necessary to comprehend the way 
Rugg linked psychology and economics. In Democracy and the 
Curriculum he referred to a complex network of cultural and 
psychological variables and stimuli that determined the nature of 
social life. “Even more directive and formulating than the exter¬ 
nal economic civilization and the social institutions," Rugg 
wrote, 

. is the ‘psychology’ of the people. The social arrange¬ 
ments of a people are created primarily by their drives, their 
attitudes, their ideas. What they have in their heads, what 
they want most, what they fear most, determined what they 
do and what they are. Their desires dominate their social 
psychology. To name only a few examples, there are the 
desires for personal security, for a better living, for social 
approval. But the social psychology of a people also includes 
the all-pervasive ‘climate of opinion’ of wider community, 
molded by such directive concepts and attitudes as freedom, 
equality of opportunity, justice, patriotism, and the like.’’ 30 

In view of this analysis the role of the educator should be 
clear. But what of the State? “We are convinced,’’ Rugg wrote 
of the survival of democracy, that 

“that can take place only when our statesmen have designed 
and built adequate systems of social control over the econo¬ 
mic system and educators have designed and buit an adequate 
social intelligence in the bulk of the people.*’ 31 

Hence, if Rugg found it valuable to present the cultural contribu¬ 
tions of immigrants and blacks to children and contended that well- 
adjusted and psychologically adjusted children could help in the 
building of consensus the educational prerequisites of progress 
were extended into the area of broader public policy and the 
management functions of the liberal state. 
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The New Deal Model 

Despite many qualms John Dewey, George S. Counts, 
William Kilpatrick and other social reconstructionists came, by 
the end of the decade of the 1930s, to find praiseworthy qualities 
in the policies of the Roosevelt Administration. At times they 
referred to specific programs but generally they were enthusiastic 
over the ways in which it set new standards, provided models for 
rational planning and the exercise of expertise, and was sensitive 
to the need for the State to serve broadly educative functions 
through its own exercise of innovative and experimental intw 1 
gence. Rugg was no exception. 

In 1939 he wrote of his enthusiasm for the New Deal, parti- 
cularly its Tennessee Valley Authority, which he called “the finest 
social laboratory in our country— yes— in any country today ot 
the twenty I have visited !” Indeed, his excitement about the 
social design possibilities posed by the Depression was considera¬ 
ble. Seldom dwelling upon its terrible impact on American 
society he tended to emphasize its possibilities for encouraging 


progress. Hence, . . . 

The Great Depression precipitated a deepsocialcns.sand 
with it a breath-taking era of creative effort The break^ 
down of critical parts of the social system after 1 d jn(o 

positive effect of galvanizing much of our latc " J , 

dynamic action ; a brave brigade of creative workers J.ckly 

emerged to study the problems and to > (he most 

ready our years appear to mark the tegi 

creative era in American history. 3 * 

Although Rugg paid homage to the employment and 

preserving democracy by trying to mainta P bc 

full nroduction 33 it is apparent that its true significance *as. to oe 
foind in the models developed by Roosevelt, most especially h. 
effort to create a National Council of Design to confron 
economic matters but the general problem of cultural lag. For 

the first time in our history,” Rugg claimed, 

bold, disinterested, cooperative study of a ‘^^^“Tand 
racial* conflict’ was substituted for Tradition unin.e ligence, 

inertia, indifference, emotion or the raw will to power. 
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It is clear that Rugg did not advocate socialism. He looked 
instead favorably on the Roosevelt Administration’s efforts to 
define a middle path between government ownership and laissez 
faire capitalism, a position he saw as resembling Thorsten Veblen’s 
approach to social engineering. 35 Obviously, what was needed in 
the midst of Depression, was not a complete overhauling of the 
social and economic system, but balance and redefinition of free 
enterprise. On this point his position resembled that of the 
authors of President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends which influenced his thinking throughout the Depression. 
This group of social scientists, educators and businessmen released 
a massive report early in the decade recommending that public 
agencies must keep aggressive and anti-social tendencies of the 
“too-active and too-free enterprisers within reasonable bounds.” 36 
The report was intended to limit the grosser aspects of competition 
while leaving the economic system essentially intact behind a wall 
of friendly regulation drawn up and enforced by carefully chosen 
experts. 

Rugg’s essential conservatism may be seen in other ways. 
Like many intellectuals in the late 1930s, he was critical of the 
Marxian class analysis, strongly denying he had ever advocated 
the overthrow of capitalism. Meaningful social reconstruction 
could come only through educative means and planning, although 
he also saw forms of direct political action as providing part of 
the consensual base of State policies. Most importantly, there 
was the strong suggestion in his work that ideas concerning demo¬ 
cracy must lead to a strengthening of loyalty to American institu¬ 
tions and heroes; his earlier advice to immigrants was simply this 
recommendation writ small. Hence, part of his debt to Beard, 
Turner and other “new historians” was his belief in the uses and 
power of ideology. 37 Perhaps somewhat defensively he was to 
implore that loyally to American ideals, institutions and even 
capitalism itself sould be found in his 1930s texts. 

Like Dewey, Rugg warned that an engineering mentality 
must not lead to “dictatorship by technicians,” 38 but also like 
Dewey he avoided specific discussion on the dangers and problems 
related to the bureaucratization that accompanied New Deal 
planning measures. He was thoroughly convinced that New Deal 
social engineers were essentially creative arists who “believed that 
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every generation should face its social situation as a novel problem 
and think things out for itself.” 33 It was natural, then, that he 
should find the Research Committee on Social Trends’ Recent 
Social Trends the seminal document of the decade, “a wise 
and brave study motivated by the vision of a new world.” 40 He 
was particularly interested in the work of two of the Reports 
authors, William Ogburn, the University of Chicago sociologist 
who developed the theory of cultural lag and advocated the peace¬ 
time use of forms of wartime national planning" and Howard 
Odum, the University of North Carolina sociologist responsible 
for popularizing the concept of regionalism. Indeed, regionalism 
provides yet another example of how Rugg perceived cultural 
planning and provides additional insight into the manner in which 
he would deal with race and ethnicity. 


Regionalism 

Rugg, perhaps more than any other leading Northern pro¬ 
gressive educator, was a strong advocate of regionalism, which he 
tied to his overall conception of the planning society. As with 
his references to the New Deal, he did not relate regionalism 
directly to the status of blacks or other ethnic groups. His 
attraction to it must be seen within the context of his interest in 
creativity and his desire for schema which were educative, scicn i- 
fic directed at orderly change, and concerned with conserving 
much in American life. Regionalism was thus a n appropria 
subject. As developed in the 1930s by Howard Odum it was 
closely tied to national planning, an integration of to 
logical, physical sciences and the humanities, 
patiblc with the very nature of education, as ' “ ™ [s a docu . 

Role of Education in Utilizing Regiona . • 

ment prepared for the Progressive Education Association in 

1939. 42 

In That Men May Understand Rugg wrote that 

One of the most exciting discoveries of my .^ches for 

creativeness in America has been t c r ® v i]d 

awakening in regional social cnginceruig lmpoNenshe 

land is being treated and brought to vigor u h S ^ 
Progress is being made toward controlling the destructive 
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engineers, agricultural experts and scientific students ; millions 
of practical farmers, city people, businessmen and politicians 
as well are being brought to understand the need for a 
‘regional’ outlook and are cooperating in far-reaching pro¬ 
grams of design and reconstruction. The work of the TVA 
and the controversies it has raised have helped enormously in 
this awakening ... . So the story of ‘America rebuilds' grows 
longer and more encouraging. Widespread health programs, 
housing projects, and the like, arc making the lives of our 
people more secure. New and better industrial designs, 
processes and materials are being invented. America is 
waking up to rebuild its life. The sustained-yield principle 
at last? 13 

Herein, one could see the preservation and rational control 
of natural resources as a model for human resource development. 

It may be that regionalism was primarily an agrarian pheno¬ 
menon and that Dewey, Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode and other major 
progressives came from rural America. 11 There were, however, 
diverse strands of thought in the regionalist camp 1 '—just as there 
were in progressive education— and men, such as Howard 
Mumford, who were advocates of metropolitan and urban planning 
were also favorably inclined to the potential of regionalism. 10 
Hence, it is evident that in their enthusiasm for such projects as 
the TVA, elements in both the Roosevelt Administration and the 
progressive education movement showed strong interest in the 
creation of scientifically based change through elevated uses of 
human intelligence not only to provide new models of economic 
organization, but to enhance and protect regional characteristics. 
Moreover, planning of this nature was often rationalized as an 
attempt to eliminate cultural and social lags— the South often 
being portrayed as a “backward” region— without destroying 
regional culture in the face of irrational urbanization, moderniza¬ 
tion and other social changes, some of which were being “forced” 
from outside the South. 

It is not surprising, then, that in his work Odum persistently 
showed strong concern for the cultural and social lives of Southern 
blacks. By 1936 he rejected racial inferiority, noted increased 
racial consciousness in the United States, and acknowledged that 
blacks were, with some justification, calling for change in their 
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condition. 57 Indeed, while the walls of segregation would not 
tumble rapidly down, Odum called for the creation of hope 
among blacks. Their expectations must be raised by presenting 
them with a realistic view of a better future. 48 This, he believed, 
could be done through regional planning and an increasing 
inclusion of blacks in the “social control of the region”. 4J There 
must be more emphasis on political participation and an elimina¬ 
tion of the most blatant aspects of discrimination while maintain¬ 
ing what Guy Johnson of the Commission of Interracial Coopera¬ 
tion called “the integrity of the races”. This integrity, or separa¬ 
tion, it was suggested, could somehow be maintained even as 
blacks were given what, according to Johnson, was full “political 
and civic equality”. 30 So, if Odum, Johnson and other “New 
South” progressives did not call for an end to segregation they 
did raise forbidden questions on black political participation. 


Northern progressive educators were sensitive to their “image” 
in the South. Most literature produced by the Progressive 
Education Association on and for the South steered clear of race. 
Hence, it is not surprising that materials produced on region¬ 
alism by the PEA avoided the issue. Nevertheless, The Role of 
Education in Utilizing Regional Resources, which was written 
by Paul Hanna, an original member of the Board of Directors of 
The Social Frontier, with the assistance of Rugg, Ogburn, 


Odum and Mumford reveals much regarding the progressive view 
of planned social change. It also provides insight into the 
relationship between “culture” and “expertise” for it was partly 
an attempt to introduce the concept of regional planning into the 
curriculum. Just as importantly, the authors essentially advocat¬ 
ed this planning as an effort to decentralize and complement 
federal planning in order to encourage the preservation of 
cultural diversity or, if culture were defined nationally, cultura 
pluralism of a regional nature. Moreover, since the progressive 
view of social change entailed the elimination of cultural lags, 
regionalists also were sensitive that regional culture not be 
disturbed by progress to the point that unhealthy and imbalanc¬ 
ed social disorder could ensue. In both cases homeostasis was 

essential. 


It is also evident that the authors of the PEA’s handbook on 
regionalism basically saw regionalism as providing for new forms 
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of association through which national problems might rationally 
be solved. “We need,” they urged 

somehow to unite all our creative energies, and to make 
scholarly research of the social scientists directive of our 
efforts, in studying the resources of the nation in relation¬ 
ship to the needs of the people who dwell in the United 
States. We need some time-space entity with which to 
coordinate the significant factors. 31 

Hanna, Rugg and their associates asked therefore that educa¬ 
tors see the concept of regionalism as an important means of 
organizing and applying knowledge scientifically. At one level it 
necessitated the training of experts, men who, in the progressive 
world view, constituted something of an educated elite which by 
necessity must function bureaucratically, a notion which fits the 
role that many middle- and upper-class Southern progressives saw 
for themselves. 3 - At another level the school would assume an 
increasingly important role in determining social change, promot¬ 
ing national-regional balance (diminishing old sectional rivalries 
and disputes; regionalism was to some extent a modification of 
the Turnerian frontier thesis), and protecting the existing order. 
Noting, for example, the disruptive impact of migration and 
technology, they asserted that 

. history shows that man's exercise of his intelligence 

has enabled him to resolve the stress making the modifica¬ 
tions in those parts of the cultural pattern demanded by 
changes which had taken place in other aspects of the con¬ 
figuration. Whether the introduction of a basic change 
will violently shatter the older pattern, or whether culture 
will remain a functionally integrated whole, will inevitably 
be determined by the degree to which intelligence is given 

free play in the realm of social invention .What should 

education do at this time to enhance the free play of intelli¬ 
gence as the most promising tool for bridging the widening 
gap between technics and social arrangements ? 33 

The authors wrote that the answer to this question was to be 
found in George Renner’s rhetorical question “Can the schools 
build a new social order?”, which appeared in The Social 
Frontier of April, 1939. His response was that “the query 
might better be do the schools have vision enough to save the one 
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we already have ?” 34 Referring to a contention heavily supported 
in Hanna’s book, Renner was quoted as noting that careful study 
of biological and physical resources and the need for their preser¬ 
vation had not been used in the past. Seeing this as a critical 
matter, he had written that social scientists had been too engross¬ 
ed by institutional and ideological study and had overlooked the 
fact that the entire social structure was based upon natural 
resources that had always been taken for granted by most 
Americans. 05 


Given this new interest in natural resources, Renner and 
Hanna thus moved in the direction of using schools to create an 
awareness of biotics and the need for expert management of 
natural resources. “Scientists already possess the necessary 
ideals,” Renner wrote, and 

Hence the task becomes one of transplanting ideas from the 
mind of the scientists to the minds of the populace. Lack¬ 
ing a minister of propaganda in the United States, the 
assignment clearly devolves upon our school system. 56 


To Hanna, Rugg and their co-authors, then, regionalism was based 
on a foundation of resources which pointed out the “trusteeship ’ 
of ownership and the need for public control where necessary to 
protect these resources. The school was to indoctrinate children 
to see in regionalism scientifically proven models of control which 
could be applied to all of the culture. Unlike much ot Odum s 
work, this publication did not emphasize folkways, mores and 
social patterns. In its discussion of the South it did not, as 
suggested above, mention blacks, a population tied intimately 
to regional patterns of life, to the regional economy, to the uses 
of resources and to the imbalances caused by migration. As 
with other resources they were to be controlled Hence, as with 
Rugg’s general approach to culture and education in th 
Depression years, the volume placed a strong burden p 
the schools without developing a careful analysis of the intersec¬ 
tion of ethnicity and the need for national order and consensus. 

It was “scientific” in that it made a case for scientific co , 
but paradoxically it only produced enough data to be seeming y 
convincing on the need for planning and the progressive school. 
Herein lies much of the conservatism of the progressive education 


movement. 
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Conclusion 

The case of Harold Rugg raises numerous interesting questions 
about progressive education. Although this paper made no effort 
to dwell on his professional activities or political commitments 
doubtlessly matters of importance which need far more historical 
research in order to further establish links between the occupa¬ 
tional status and concerns of prominent progressives and their 
social thought— its analysis of his position on race and ethnicity 
reveals aspects of his social philosophy which have not been 
explored elsewhere. Given the “public” nature of his writing and 
the times in which he worked it sheds additional light on the 
extent to which creativity, planning, social consensus and the 
power of the school were linked in the progressive mind. 

Rugg, like many of his social reconstructionist contemporaries, 
W as a professional educator at a prestigious teacher education 
institution who was interested in increasing the powers of the 
educator in the process of modernization in a society beset by 
major contradictions in its social order. Far from being a 
Marxist he nevertheless recognized that social and cultural change 
under capitalism produced alienation, fear, and the unrest which 
could destroy a society which had as its core values belief in 
equality of opportunity, democratic expression and human dignity. 
Central to his concerns was a belief that change must be directed 
rationally by individuals and institutions which could provide 
expert leadership without further unbalancing the psychic resources 
of the nation. Hence, he searched for models, such as regional¬ 
ism, which would protect social mores but which could also 
provide ideological justification for management and for massive 
educational endeavor. 

In this context blacks and other ethnic groups were seen in 
terms of their “contribution” to an emerging mass society in 
which new forms of community life would replace those which 
represented either the old economic order or societies less advanc¬ 
ed than the United States. Blacks and other ethnics were 
important elements in the fears and daily lives of many Americans. 
Hence, the nature of pluralism became problematic. It existed 
and the “differences” of blacks and others posed a serious problem 
not to uniformity but its divisiveness threatened consensus on 
major matters of belief. Not interested in pluralism’s relation- 
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ship to the structural features of American life Rugg was more 
concerned that in a period of multiple national and international 
crises orderly change would prevail. Indeed, his work shows 
that the progressive educator was capable of dwelling not upon 
the inequities and injustices posed by economic breakdown but 
upon its opportunities. 

Clearly, Rugg desired that a new class of educator-managers 
would emerge out of these conditions to prepare social attitudes 
and formulate public policy in such a way as to lessen fears 
and pave the way for planned progress and change. Hence, the 
exact nature of racial and ethnic life was important only insofar 
as it paved the way for this change and matters of power and 
self-determination were not only left unaddressed but rendered 


unimportant if not dangerous. Rugg, then, was a ‘-pluralist” 
while being highly conservative on matters which those interested 
in the self-determining qualities of pluralism would find essential 
to the development of a truly democratic social order. His 
interest in creativity and self-expression must therefore be seen 
on two levels which arc highly complimentary: in the sphere of 
the individual it was to be used to create well-adjusted people 
who would be attuned to democratic core values and the forms of 
social change desired by “creative” educator-managers. Plann¬ 
ing was thereby to be conducted on a consensual base and an 
emerging technological society would gain the support o pro 
gressivism’s consummates values. As represented by Rugg tins 
constitutes a merging of child-centeredncss and socialI reconstruc¬ 
tion. Given the increasingly ideological tone of “radical socia 
reconstructionist rhetoric in the late 1930s it may be contended 
that Rugg contributed to a tendency whicn masked the na n 
of American social realities in the name of progress » 

phenomenon doubtlessly drove many progress.ves away from 
empirical roots of much progressive though, and contntaKd to 

later inabilities to come fully to grips with i«d “ 

discrimination along racial or ethnic lines, a ma rove 

lend itself to easy management, as the current busing 

in the United States illustrates. 
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James Steve Counelis* 


Ethnicity: Science, Being, and 
Educational Opportunity 

Ethnicity : Science 

Ethnicity is a noun not universally found in dictionaries. Nor 
is it found in glossaries nor indices of anthropological, sociological, 
or political science literature. Gould and Kolb’s 1964 UNESCO 
volume, A Dictionary of the Social Sciences 1 has no such entry. 
Nor does the 1968 International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 2 Rather the adjectival form “ethnic” and words pre¬ 
fixed with “ethno-” are found. 

There is an immense descriptive literature on ethnic groups. 
But “ethnicity” is treated as some relatively undefinable and 
more often ambiguous category or variable that is encapsulated in 
time-related socially relevant topics like prejudice, religiosity, 
social stratification, psychological processes like identification or 
“closed minds”. The Adorno, et al.. The Authoritarian Persona¬ 
lity (1950) study, 3 Rokeach’s The Open and Closed Mind (I960), 4 
Coleman’s Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966), 5 and 
Schermerhorn’s Comparative Ethnic Relations : A Framework for 
Theory and Research (1970) G all illustrate the ancillarity of 
“ethnicity” as an object of systematic inquiry. Though the 
following hypothesis cannot be tested, empirically, this writer 
suspects that the underlying epistemology of the voyeuristic 
“objectifying” scholarship style in American anthropology and 
sociology in the last two generations precluded the denotative 
delineation of ethnicity. To find the most spare definition for 
ethnicity would have required intersubjective and intra-psychosocial 
data, such as was suggested by Alfred Schutz. 7 By their own 
testimony, American anthropologists and sociologists studied 

* Dr. James Steve Counelis is Director of the Office of Institutional Studies 
and Associate Professor of Education in the School of Education of the Uni¬ 
versity of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 94117. 
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foreign culture and society in order to obtain objective substantive 
and structural insights into their own world. It became scientific 
to describe “ethnic communities," “ethnic groups and social 
stratification," “ethnic prejudice and stereotypes," “ethnic 
politics,” and “ethnocentrism". Certainly “assimilation," 
“accommodation rates" and “the marginal man" were studies 
within the comfort of one’s own ego-involved ethnocentricity. 
Sympathy rather than “risk-taking" and “risk-bearing” empathy 
was the stereotypical approach. Though men were made in the 
image and like of God, to turn a biblical phrase, scientific men 
must learn, if they haven't already done so, that each person must 
live within his own mortal nature and learn through that nature 
as it is individually construed. And this fact is to the contrary 
of Weber’s admonition toward ethical neutrality. 8 What is hoped 
for is a wider epistemology in the social and behavioral sciences 
that would admit inter-subjective and intro-psychosocial data. 
I am delighted to see a current trend in that direction. 9 

There are several connotations to the classical Greek noun, 
tfivos. These are : (1) a company or a body of men ; (2) a race 
or tribe, genetically construed; (3) a nation, a people; {) a 
particular class of men, a caste. As such ethnicity can be under¬ 
stood as a social concept that differentiate men into group 8 ; But 
the differentiae require delineation, for those familiar wi 
literature on ethnic society and behavior recognize the core ideas 


found in the classical Greek noun zOvos. • 

In a classic essay, “Ethnic Communities," that * hou{ * be 
noted for its clarity, insight, and brevity, Caroline F. Ware defin¬ 
ed ethnic communities through their characteristics as g P 

bound together by common ties of race, nationa i y, ’ 

Jiving together within an alien civilization but remaining culturally 

distinct." 10 The classical Greek notions of are found with¬ 

in this description-type definition of ethn.c communu.es T 
extrapolate a spare definition for ethnicity therefrom ^ J 
appears to be a category using the differentiae of rac^a^ 

language in the same way that the ^Xcal juxtaposition of 

himself from others, regardless of the geographi j P 

“ ;r 1 r s•-«« * 
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primary phenomenon which separates men into describablc 
cultures. And it is of empirical significance to add that given a 
common language, human preferences are made upon the basis of 
belief congruence rather than upon ethnic or racial congruence." 

From the first federal census in 1790 to the present, the 
demographic/geographical survey has been the one social science 
research method that has been linked consistently to public policy 
in the United States. The extensive census studies on immigration 
and immigrants in 1911, 12 the school survey movement most 
recently typified by excellence in Havighurst's The Public Schools 
of Chicago (1964), 13 the Chicago school of urban sociology, 11 the 
Coleman report, 15 and national educational assessment 10 are all in 
this tradition. Currently done by a variety of social and be¬ 
havioral scientists, studies on poverty, the culturally different, and 
urban life impact upon education have been informing in a des¬ 
criptive sense. But how are such studies useful to educators in 
their professional roles as teachers of students before them, 
regardless of socio-economic background, race , and or ethnic 
character? Beyond some appreciation, such information is not 
in itself applicable to teaching. No scientific principle is found 
in discrete descriptions of people and cultures because by its 
nature “description” is not actionable for instructional purposes. 17 

This is not an indictment of the literature on ethnic groups 
and behavior. It is an indictment against the professional expec¬ 
tation that anthropological and sociological descriptions of ethnic 
groups contain pedagogical principle. Such a recently published 
anthology on ethnic groups as Webster’s Knowing and Understand¬ 
ing Socially Disadvantaged Ethnic Minority Groups (I972) 36 merely 
is informational. 

Now, where does this leave us? Is there any science about 
ethnicity at all, except as some undefined or ambiguous factor that 
exists in linguistically different groups? I believe there is one 
piece of anthropological science that can be used in the education 
of culturally-different children and adults in our plurally-ethnic 
society. That anthropological principle is biculturation. 

Biculturation is known to be operative when persons are 
enculturated and socialized in two different ways of living at the 
same time. The acquisition of bilingualism and a bicultural ethos 
are objective evidences of this process in action. Polger docu- 
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ments biculturation for Mesquakie Indian boys on the reserva¬ 
tion. 19 But what is the phenomenology of this biculturation 
process ? 

Ethnicity : Being 

To be reared in Chicago as I had is to be reared ethnically. 
The polyglot neighborhood structure was my environment. It 
was to live in racial diversity and linguistic heterogeneity, albeit 
in quasi-contained areas. The loci of my ethnic life were the 
family, the “American” school, the Greek Orthodox parish church, 
its language school and community, and an ancillary network of 
Greek-speaking institutions, including a viable press and radio 
programming. 

My father was a hardworking restaurant man all of his life. 
He both owned and managed eateries of all sizes and shapes. He 
came to the United States at 14 years of age in 1904. He was a 
warm and generous man whose English was better than his Greek 
even though he had a first year gymnasium education in Greece. 

My mother, a very nurturant woman, came to the United 
States at the age of 10. My maternal grandparent’s home was a 
very Grrek home with the wholesome peasant ethos of hard work, 
the merit of the extended family, and a folk piety and belief in 
Orthodox Christianity that fitted them well for their long lives in 
this country. My mother recalls the linguistic difficulty she ha 
in the local public school from which she soon dropped out. S e 
also recalled no difficulty in doing the arithematic for that class, a 
common language of western schools. But her English today is 
much better than her Greek. 

In retrospect, my sister and I were reared in a loving home, 
one that is aptly described to be a “hothouse”. Our home was 
also a bilingual home; though as we grew up, it became more 
monolingual, that is, more English-speaking. It was not un 
common for my parents, or grandparents, or some aunt or unc e 
to speak to me in Greek and I to respond in English. ou 
certainly imagine the oddity of that behavior in the 1 
going shopping in Chicago Loop department stores. My 
kitchen Greek was quite enriched by the humor, old wive s 
the quick repartee and saying and proverbs that make auguage a 
cultural experience with empathic dimensions, 
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I attended the local public schools, generically called “the 
American school”. My elementary school experience was in one 
school that originally was dominated by Jewish children ; and that 
by graduation time eight years later had changed to an all-black 
school. While in the elementary school, 1 was invited to join a 
local boy’s scout troop in the Jewish synagogue across from the 
school. I enjoyed that a lot, even though I did not understand 
the private and religious environment of Jewish children and their 
temple of worship. 

My high school had a small Italian and Greek group of 
students; but for the most part, it was dominated by Swedes and 
old stock-Americans of the upper middle class. Ethnic divisions 
were natural in both of these schools. Ethnic and religious holi¬ 
days were observed through student absences. Ethnic and 
religious holidays were in-group experiences too private to share 
but open to anyone who wished to venture in to see. 

The Greek Orthodox parish in which I was reared had, since 
1910, operated a bilingual day elementary school, whose graduates 
went straight into the Chicago public high schools. For those 
parents whose children attended the “American” school, an after¬ 
noon Greek language school was available. I attended this school 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 4 : 00 P. M, to 6:00 
Pm. m for six years. I graduated from this school. From native 
Greek-trained teachers, I learned both katharevousa and demotiki 
types of Greek. The textbooks were imported school books from 
Greece. The curricular content was literary, historical, religious, 
and grammatical in character. From that experience in Greek 
language study and with a couple of courses in classical Greek at 
the University of Chicago, I am now able to converse in modern 
demotic Greek, read a newspaper, write a letter with the aid of a 
grammar and dictionary, and read technical materials and Koine 
Greek with a dictionary. At the doctoral level, I passed a reading/ 
translation test in modern Greek at the University of Chicago. 

I grew up in the shadow of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and its schools: the Greek language school, the Sunday school, 
the several youth groups of the church and several public service 
Greek-speaking national groups. It is in this church environ¬ 
ment that I still live, albeit in another city and state today. 

Historically, Greek society has always merited most highly 
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the educated man. Indeed, the thirtieth of January is a Greek 
Orthodox feastday that honors the patron saints of scholars and 
students, these saints being St. John Chrysostom, St. Gregory 
Nanzianzen and St. Basil the Great. Most certainly in my home, 
education was highly prized. 

My education was always advantaged by my knowledge of 
Greek, be it in the sciences, mathematics, the humanities or the 
social sciences. Conceptual elaboration was possible through 
such linguistic capacity, for the higher the education, the more 
abstract and sophisticated the conceptual elaboration in the 
disciplines. But my linguistic knowledge of English was en¬ 
hanced also through my high school study of Spanish for three 
years and my university study of French and German for reading 
competence. 

Living in two worlds, the one American the other that of the 
immigrant Greek, was not an emotional strain. It was a natural 
thing to do. Everyone else I knew was doing the same. How¬ 
ever, I did want to know, culturally, who I was when I became 
college age. I eventually earned a master's degree in American 
history and philosophy. I spent a good amount of time in 
church history and in the history of the new immigration. A 
culminating type of experience in this area was a detailed local 
parish history, from its founding to 1927. Through that bit of 
research, I came to understand in a more personal and cmpathic 
way the Odyssean theme in Greek history through the lives of my 
own family and those of the community in which I lived. 
Equally, I came to understand the quality of the early life of my 
parish as “a Greek polis in exile," self-contained by American 
corporate law in the congregational government of the community 
church, a Greek language school, and a Greek-speaking playing 
community with satellite social groups. 20 

In 1957, I traveled to France, Italy, Greece, and Tuikey. 
I found American travellers everywhere; and I lound Greek 
colonies everywhere, usually located around the church oi some 
commercial enterprise. My experience in Greece demonstrate 
to me how culturally American I was in relation to the native 
Greek. And 1 am sure that recent post-World War II immigrants 
from Greece find a peculiar Greek community in the United 
States. The peasant traditions in piety, foods, dancing, an 
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linguistic habits are the American remnants of the original 
immigrant Greek culture, established between 1890 and 1930 in 
the United States. Greco-English barbarisms are rampant in the 
patois speech of American Greeks. In fact these barbarisms very 
often become objects of puns and “high humor" where English 
homophones have humorous Greek peasant meanings. These 
become a source of much in-group humor. 

Phenomenologically, my work world and my social world are 
a seamless fabric of continuing experience. This bicultural 
experience provides to me an active comparative and contrastive 
set of insights into American and immigrant Greek culture as a 
continuing lived experience. Though I have not experienced 
monolinguisity, I feel that the opportunity to experience cultural 
conflict and the cultural integrity earned through the resolution 
of that conflict are vital affective education. American values 
interpenetrate Greek values in my psyche and nous. I know not 
where one begins and the other ends. Commitment to God, 
country, family, and profession is biculturally biased as is my 
scholarship. And though my wife and I are both biculturally 
advantaged, our children through our family life-style will prob¬ 
ably be American with a Greek spirit, but with less linguistic 
facility than I was privileged to possess. For me, the “Greek 
polis in exile" is gone. It is my view that an American Ortho¬ 
dox Church is in the making, wherein the old world linguistic 
basis of the Orthodox Church in America is evolving toward 
English monolinguisity and an American ecclcsial morphology. 
Indeed I am a published advocate to that movement. 21 

Taking Schutz’s phenomenology to heart, I believe that the 
biculturative process through which I evolved provides valuable 
educational insight. I believe that insight is the following. When 
both American and Greek culture w'ere taught honestly and per¬ 
suasively by their advocates (accompanied by the reinforcements 
of home and society), the early acquisition of languages and 
values was positive and stable in result. The personal experience 
was not w'ithout its trials and frustrations; but so is all rearing 
experience. I am persuaded that biculturation is a viable policy 
and practice for the education of our contemporary ethnically- 
different people. Indeed America’s value to respect the dignity 
and integrity of its people is manifested through this policy and 
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practice. Educational opportunity is found in the nature of bi- 
culturation. 


Ethnicity : Educational Opportunity 


A review of the science related to the acquisition of speech 
and language— the basic category of ethnicity— reveals that 
there is little in scientific principle for teachers to use beyond the 
effect of praxis. Osser's evaluation of the several positions on 
language development does not indicate the flux of uncertainty 
but the fog of ignorance. 22 Osser enumerates four problem areas 
for which scientific explanations beyond speculation have yet to 
be developed. And from my vantage point, language acquisition 
appears to be a mystery that science has yet to solve. The 
problem areas outlined by Osser were: (1) the development of 
prelinguistic vocalization; (2) the acquisition of basic language 
structures; (3) the acquisition of elaborated language sequences; 
(4) the acquisition of the appropriate modes of communication, 
viz., the ability to use different styles of speech such as narrative 
or explanatory styles when appropriate to the social situation.* 3 
A systems analysis of these language research questions suggests 
that current research on language acquisition is stymied because 
language and speech data arc empirical “traces” of the language 
acquisition process but not the process itself. Chart No. 1 presents 
Osser's four problems in language acquisition research in a two 
dimensional typology. The one dimension is based upon Laszlo s 
systems theory of mind. 24 The second dimension is based upon 
Parsons et al. classification of action systems.* 0 Per aps t is 
comprehensive hierarchical understanding of these problems in 
language acquisition research might suggest a scientific t rust or 
orientation to the solution of these problems across the hierarchi¬ 
cal boundaries delineated by the Laszlo and Parsons categones 
It appears that an interdisciplinary approach is require 
beyond the psycholinguist, the learning theorist the anatomist, 
and other social scientists, individually. In the absence 
fie principles, certain pragmatic ways need to be adop e , 

arising from experience. 


Formal and informal education occur through ^ 

For the education of the culturally-different person to succeed m 
the United States, a commitment in principle; , cduation 

necessary. The 1972 AACTE statement of multicultural eduat 
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explicates my position excellently. 26 Under that statement, 
biculturation as an educating principle in American public schools 
is possible. Pragmatically, biculturation can occur through the 
application of the following principles : 27 

(1) teach in two languages, beginning with the mother 
tongue of the student; 

(2) teach the second language in the “natural ’ sequence 
of human language acquisition, viz., hearing, understanding 
and speaking and then proceeding to reading and writing; 

(3) teach all school subjects in either language by the end 
of the eighth grade. 

Not to use the mother tongue of the student for instructional 
purposes is a lost educational opportunity for both the student 
and the school. What a waste of linguistic skills which the child 
has amassed during his first 5 or 6 years of living P Lcavcrton’s 
dialectic readers and his work in helping black children to distin¬ 
guish between “school talk” and “everyday talk” is certainly 
along the lines suggested here. 20 

My hope is for American education to take seriously bicul¬ 
turation as a pragmatic principle of education. Certainly the 
bankruptcy of traditional approaches called bilingual teaching 30 
and the dcficit/diffcrence models for educating the so-called 
socially or culturally disadvantaged children is quite evident 
everywhere. 31 A return to Comenius’ work. The Great Didactic 
(1638) is instructive, for he writes pointedly to us by saying : 

Base all teaching on the pupils capacities as they are deve¬ 
loped in the course of time and progress in school. 32 

In the absence of scientific principles on language acquisition, the 
pragmatics of biculturation can become operative if one begins 
with the ethnicity of the student through the language he uses 
everyday. Ethnicity is the portal to educational opportunity for 
all, educational opprotunity for both the culturally different 
American and his monolingual English-speaking American cousin. 
Ethnicity as an educational opportunity affirms America’s demo¬ 
cratic commitment to the dignity and integrity of the individual, 
an American value worthily to be taught by the example of the 
school’s curriculum. 
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When the Most High came down and confused the 
tongues in Babel, He divided the nations;« but| 
when the Holy Spirit distributed the tongues of 
fire, He called all men to unity. Therefore with 
one accord, we glorify Thee. 

—Kontakion of the Sunday of Pentecost 
The Pentecostarion 
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Ralph Shoub and Michael V. Belok 


The Americanization of the New 
Immigrant 

Introduction 


Post-Civil War America was the culmination of a long 
struggle between the newly emerging urban-industrial North and 
the rural-agrarian South. With the triumph of this urban indus¬ 
trialism most Americans were ill-prepared to deal with the inhe¬ 
rent changes in the society that came with industrialization. 
These changes created a need for workers to man the expanding 
heavy industries, workers that were not readily available from the 
“native" American stock. Previous industrial expansion during 
the early part of the 19th century had drawn heavily from the 
northern and western countries of Europe, particularly, the train¬ 
ed technicians needed to design and operate the rapidly emerging 


textile industry. 

In the 1830’s and 1840's when a less skilled class of workers 
was needed the Irish famines provided a ready labor supp y an 
also an assimilation problem because of their Catholicism 
foreshadowed the problems that would appear in e p 
War period when a massive immigration ^southern and 

eastern Europe would clog America s cities. y during 

immigration had exceeded the old in total and , du ™® 

the period between .899-1915 numbered over nine million _ Th-s 
‘•new” immigration with its extreme visibility would be Warned 
for the traumatic wrenching of American society awayfrom its 
traditional views of individualism and agrarian values and 
the industrially oriented 20th century. 

It is our contention that the Americanization process 

employed to reshape these “new” immigrants bares a "] ark 
resemblance to Lifton's world-view resocial,zat,on conceptth 
used in describing the thought reform movement in the Peoples 
Republic of China. Thc primary difference between the two 
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processes is that Americanization was not a consciously designed 
program. 

Lifton’s paradigm for world-view resocialization can be divi¬ 
ded into three major stages. The first is called the Stripping 
Process where the individual is separated from his previous self. 
The second stage is Identification where the individual stripped of 
his old self has a new one created for him. The final stage requires 
the internalization of the new self to make it permanent and is 
called Death and Rebirth of Self. Although these stages and their 
sub-stages are not employed with exactly the some methodology or 
conscious development, the pattern of this process seems to be 
repeated in the Americanization of the “new” immigrants. 

The remainder of this paper will attempt to discuss the con¬ 
cept of Americanization and how it might be viewed as an un¬ 
planned resocialization of the “new” immigrants not to a 19th 
century American world-view but to a 20th century urban-indus¬ 
trial world-view. 

The Melting Pot and Americanization 

Historically, the concept of Americanization was a relatively 
new idea of acculturating the new immigrants. Previous waves 
of immigrants prior to the migration of the Irish in the 1840's 
had supposedly been assimilated into American society by what 
was called the “Melting Pot” Theory. Supposedly, under this 
concept the immigrant would naturally give up his ties to his 
native country and America in turn would welcome “... the contri¬ 
butions that the new racial strains make to American life and 
look with favor upon the addition of new cultural elements.” 1 
The final outcome of this cultural exchange would provide 
America with a new race of people superior to the separate 
elements that composed it. 

This concept fyeld sway only so long as the immigrant re¬ 
mained white-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant although numerous writers 
and statesmen sought to preserve the idea. Particularly illustra¬ 
tive of the preservation of this concept is the play written by 
Israel Zangwill Who during his day was considered one of the 
great playwright’s of the English' language. Zangwill, who had 
visited America briefly, had little notion of the extreme privitation 
that immigrants residing in the cities were forced to endure. In 
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one of his more prosaic speeches from The Melting Pot , Zangwill 
has one of his characters expound this theory : 

America is God’s Crucible, the Great Melting Pot where all 
the races of Europe are melting and reforming!— Here you 
stand good folk, think I, when I see you at Ellis Island, here 
you stand, in your fifty groups, with your fifty languages and 
histories, and your fifty blood hatreds and rivalries. But 
you won’t be long like that, brothers, for these are the 
fires of God you come to— these are the fires of God. A fig 
for your feuds and your vandettas! German and Frenchmen, 
Irishmen and English, Jews and Russians, into the Crucible 

with you all! God is making the American. The real 

American has not yet arrived. He is only in the Crucible. I 
tell you— he will be the fusion of all races, perhaps the com¬ 
ing superman. 5 

Contrasting Zangwill's concept with that of Elwood Cubberly, 
the noted early 20th century educator, and one has a relatively 

clear contemporary view of the differences between the “Melting 
Pot” Theory and that of Americanization : 

These southern and eastern Europeans are of a v ery different 
type from the north Europeans who preceded ,hem - ll ‘ 1 ™ 
docile, lacking in self-reliance and m.t.at.ve and not posses 
ine the Anglo-Teutonic conceptions of law, , 

ing and living, rnoralandsamtay ^ everywhere 

here their national manners, customs : « 

task is to break up their groups or settlements to assimna 

and amalgamate these people as pa* of 
and to implant in their children, or(ler an( j 

Anglo-Saxon conception of righteousness ^ for our 

popular government, and to awaken m h Quf national 

democratic institutions and for thosc tlii g # 

life which we as a people hold to be of abiding worth. 
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As can be clearly seen in Cubberly’s statement, there was no 
longer the patience or tolerance that the original ‘-Melting Pot 
Theory had expressed. The visibility of the new immigrant had 
made him the scapegoat for all the ills of the urban-industrial 
society, and it was the responsibility of education to shape these 
people to the Anglo-Saxon mold, “so far as can be done.” What 
Cubberly and others who were close to the scene failed to realize 
was that the old Anglo-Saxon mold was no longer a viable 
concept. It had been shaped by an agrarian society with a 
frontier to escape into if the existing society no longer suited their 
taste. In the new America there was no longer room for the 
rugged individualist, the type of man that Burgess described as 
possessing, “ ... a high sense of individual worth and of individual 
rights.” 7 More properly, the Americanization process would 
follow a pattern of breaking down individualism and standardiz¬ 
ing men to fit into an urban society and the immigrant would 
prove to be the logical subject for creating this new American. 
Herbert Croly, probably more accurately than any of his con¬ 
temporaries saw this new process unfolding in the American 
businessman of the early 1900’s : 

Different as American businessmen are from one another in 
temperament, circumstances, and habits, they have a way of 
becoming fundamentally very much alike. Their individuali¬ 
ties are forced into a common mold, because the ultimate 
measure of their work is the same, and it is nothing but its 
results in cash. 8 

What Croly saw occurring in 1909 in the American businessman 
would be repeated as the end product of the Americanization 
process of the new immigrants and eventually extended to the 

whole society. 

Loss of Identity : The Stripping Process 

The first phase of any resocializing process is the stripping 
away of those factors which created the individual’s world¬ 
view. For most immigrants this phase began in their home 
countries where changing social, economic, and political condi¬ 
tions disrupted the stability of their lives. For some it was the 
increased population pressure in Europe, a jump from 140 million 
in 1750 to nearly 400 million by the time of World War I.® For 
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others, it was a decline in demand for their products as manu¬ 
factured goods became more available or an increased demand 
for agricultural products in the cities made the small individual 
plot of land obsolete, resulting in mechanization and concentra¬ 
tion of land ownership. In each instance the traditional means 
of establishing identity, status, or self-worth were drastically 
altered and the inhabitants were as much pushed into migration 
as they were pulled by the lure of employment. A typical exam¬ 
ple is that of Janos Kovacs, a Hungarian farmer : 

In Hungary I had a wife, two children, house, six acres of 
land, two horses, a cow, two pigs, and a few poultry. That 
was my fortune. This same land that afforded an existence 
to my father and grandfather could not suport us any longer. 
Taxes and the cost of living in the last few years have 
advanced so greatly that the expenses cannot be covered from 
as much as small farm can yield. 


[Things became worse, an yearly spring storm killed his 
crop, he had to buy his bread for money.] My horses were 
killed from disease. I had to sell my cow to buy winter 
clothes for the family. There was no money to work the 
land and without horses and work the land will not produce. 

I had to mortgage my house ... 

As a farm laborer in Hungary can earn only enough for 
bread and water, how is he to pay the taxes, hv.ng expenses, 
and clothing? There was but one hope, America ... • 

The assault upon the immigrant's identity continued when 
they boarded the ships for it was here that they ^ d = 

i-r^ca. Tor many 

of them "would be their first encounter with people who spoke a 
language other than their own, let alone people from other villages 
Probably most indicative of the conditions encountered is a report 
taken from a woman traveler by the United States Immigration 


Commission in 1911. 

During these twelve days in steerage I lived in a dis0 £ 
and in surroundings that offended every sense^ Only thejresh 

breeze from the sea overcame the sickening odo . 

language of the men, the screams of the women defending 
themselves, the crying of children, wretched because of their 
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surroundings, and practically every sound that .reached the; ear 
irritated beyond endurance. There was no sight before which 
the eye did not prefer to close. Everything was dirty, sticky, 
and disagreeable to the touch. Every impression was offen- 
sive Worse than this was the general air of immorality, hor 
fifteen hours each day 1 witnessed all around me this im¬ 
proper, indecent, and forced mingling of men and women who 
were total strangers and often did not understand one word 

of the same language. 51 

It should of course be noted that the previous account was made 
by an American. Just what impressions her fellow travelers had 

is open to speculation. 


When he disembarked in America the second stage of the 
stripping process began, the establishment of guilt. The long lines 
of immigrants begin queuing up to pass through the immigration 
building. “[They] were shunted here and there, handled and 
mishandled, kicked about and torn apart, in a way that no farmer 
would allow his cattle to be treated.” 12 Then the interrogation 
in Kafkaese style ; 

Where did you get this money you have just shown us ? 

In Liverpool. 

Who gave it to you ? 

The man in the office. 

What office ? 

I don't know the name, where I took the boat. 

What did you give him for it ? 

Two English pounds. 

Where did you get those ? 

In Cork. 

From whom ? 

In the bank. 

How did you get them in the bank ? 

I gave them some sovereigns. 

Where did you get these from ? 

I earned them . 13 


For those that survived this process there was always the fear 
that they might be deported. The United States Immigration Act 
of 1907 excluded all aliens “who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or misdemeanor 
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involving moral turpitude.” 14 Although the number deported or 
debarred from entering was small (in 1914 it was less than one per 
thousand) the possibility always existed that some indiscretion 
in one's past or some “un-American” act would return the 
immigrant to his native country. 15 Edward Corsi, an immigrant 
and also Commissioner of Immigration, describes the process of 
deportation that would plant the seeds of guilt and force the 
immigrant to question every act: 

Our deportation laws are inexorable and in many cases 
inhuman, particularly as they apply to men and women of 
honest behaviour whose only crime is that they dared enter 
the promised land without conforming to law. I have seen 
hundreds of such persons forced back to the countries they 
come from, penniless and at times without coats on their backs. 
I have seen families separated never to be reunited mothers, 
torn from their children, husbands from their wives, and no 
one in the United States, not even the President himself, able 


to prevent it. 

Here is the law (anti-Red immigration law of 1918). If an 
alien anarchist arrives at the gate, he is to be excluded. I 
a member of an alien organization who proceeds to foment 
organized crime under the guise of political propaganda is 
discovered among us, he ought to be expelled. However, no 
thing in the whole content of the law from whic we a e 
quoted indicates that the accused is to be denie t e P r0 
tion of our laws while he is a resident among us. ° 
ment at Washington, not even the Departmen of Jus .ce s 

permitted to hang a man without a trial ... It 's apparenUy 
possible for an agent of a department to enter a man s home 
and arrest him, take him to jail, to Ellis Island thence to be 
sent to the country of his birth, because of h,s political 
opinions. This man may leave behind him a wife and a 
group of American-born children who are citizens. Forever 
separated from him they may become public charges ... 

The problem of finding a place to stay and employment often 

forced the immigrant into the third stage of identity loss tha 

self-betrayal. When jobs and housing were plentiful the necessity 

fZJouc; „pp.„» ra « - ° r " 

although the type of job and place of residence might not necess 
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arily correspond to what the immigrant was looking for. When, 
however, jobs and housing were scarce, the immigrant was forced 
into denying his nativity or religion and altering his appearance. 
The following two examples serve to illustrate this point: 

(He had long wondered why he was always refused work) 

At last a butcher in the upper eighties gave me the answer 
with pungent frankness ... He looked me over from head to 
foot, and then, with a oontemptuous glance at my shabby 
foreign shoes (the alien's shoes are his Judas), he asked me 
whether I supposed he wanted a greenhorn in his store. I 
pondered the query for a long time ... . 

I found that father was already at home. As I came into 
the room I saw him resting against the wall, clipping his 
beard. I was so surprised and shocked to see him actually 
do this thing that I could neither speak nor move for some 
minutes. And I knew that he, too, felt embarrassed. After 
the first glance 1 kept my eyes steadily on the floor in front 
of me, and began to talk to him quietly, but with great 
earnestness : ‘You had been so pious at home, father,’ I 
said, ‘more pious than anyone else in our whole neighbor¬ 
hood. And now you are cutting your beard. Grandmother 
would never have believed it. How she would weep !' The 
snipping of the scissors still went on. But I knew by the 
sound that now he was only making a pretense at cutting. 
At last he laid it down and said in a tone that was bitter yet 
quiet: ‘They do not like Jews on Cherry Street. And one 
with a long beard has to take his life into his own hands.’ 17 

For some, the breaking point, or final stage, was never reach¬ 
ed particularly if they were quickly absorbed into American 
society. This was particularly true of many Western Europeans. 
The fourth stage was also not particularly a problem for many 
eastern Europeans who did not view America as their permanent 
residence but merely a place to earn enough money to return to 
Europe in style. For example, in 1919 a survey of immigrant 
southern Italians showed that of those qualified for citizenship 
less than a sixth had become citizens. 18 For those that did sub¬ 
mit to the Americanization process, it was point of decision of 
whether to stay and face further degradation or to return home. 
.Between 1857 and 1924 it is projected that over 30% of the immi- 
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grants returned to their native country with 86-89% of the Balkan 
peoples returning between 1908-1923. 19 Typical of the breaking 
point experience is that of a Jewish immigrant who wrote in des- 
paration to Forward magazine : 

Now it is already fifteen weeks that I am not working. 
In our city there is a big crisis. Sometimes I strike a job 
and I make $4 or $5 a week. From these earnings I can¬ 
not take $ 2 a week to pay for the furniture. So I went to 
them and I asked them to wait. But when I went away 
today to look for a job and when 1 returned I found some¬ 
thing that shocked me so that I nearly lost my mind. The 
house was vacant; they had taken everything away from my 
house; my wife was lying on the floor, her hair disheveled; 
two men were holding her and two men were taking every¬ 
thing out. Now it is winter and we are without a stove and 

without everything. 

Again I went to the Jewish Protection Association and 
they say that the furniture dealer is lawfully right. 

To find work in Chicago now is impossible. I haven’t 
even a penny. Naked and shoeless, of what good is my life 
in this world ? So I decided to end my life, but before I do 
that 1 want to avenge myself on the two murders. But I an 
asking you publish this letter, let the people know the life 
of the poor, what the rich do with their hard-earned money.- 

For those that survived the breaking point ® 1 . t “^ c t ' S l hc?r 1 rc- 
to the one above they would be entering secon p 
socialization, that of developing a new identity. 

Creating A Nenv Identity 
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beginning of a new self. Such is the case of Constantine 
Panunzio : 

. I went to Mr. Annis and asked him to pay me . It 

was then that the truth came out. He laughed me out of 
court and with sneer upon his lips which I remember to 
this very day, he handed me a five dollar bill and said that 
was all he could pay me (he owed me eighty-five dollars) in 
wages.... It was as if the very earth had crumbled away under 
my feet; I was bitterly angry ; I hated the man and I hated 

America with all the strength of my young soul . 

.Here in the face of cruel injustice and seeking means 

of securing justice, I had been hurled into prison. What 

would they do with me now ? .Would they burn me ? 

Hang me ? Shoot me. How could I, with my scanty know- 

ldge of English, explain my innocence . Now and then 

the sharp realization of what had happened came over me, and 
I would cry out in sheer bewilderment. I called for ‘mother’ 
as only a child can cry when utterly lost and in despair. 

The moment I stepped into the courtroom and looked into 
the kindly face of the judge a feeling of hope came over me. 

I felt certain I was looking into the face of a friend who 
would comprehend.Instinctively I knew that I was stand¬ 

ing before a man who would deal with me justly and kindly.- 1 

Once a cretain amount of acceptance was perceived an increas¬ 
ed opportunity was available for a number of immigrants who 
wished to unburden themselves of the guilts that they had carried 
with them. This compulsion to confess produced a vast number 
of autobiographical books, articles and letters to the editors of 
various magazines and newspapers. Part of the reason for this 
outflowing of writings was the security that many of these authors 
were gaining from their newly forming identities but of equal 
import was the cathartic effect such writings would have in reliev¬ 
ing the writer of the vestiges of his past identity. An example of 
this is a letter written to the editor of Russkoye Slovo : 

I have been already ten years in this blessed country, where 
there are no passports. 

I am doing honest labor as a machinist’s assistant. In 
Russia I was a plain criminal. Yes, a criminal. I am openly 
saying so, for that was in my far-away past. And it seems 
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to me that I am speaking not of myself, but of another unfor¬ 
tunate man, whom circumstances made a thief and a forger... 

I know well what the criminal person means.America 

accepted me as I was. America gave me a chance to stand 
on my own feet. 1 was taken in with my shameful past, as 
if I were equal to the best. And I have repaid America with 
respect that only death can take away from my heart. 

Excuse me for not signing my name. My Russian name I 
have, indeed, thrown out together with my Russian past, and 
as to my American name it is a clean one, and is not guilty 
for the past of the one who carries it. 22 

Many immigrants suffered the pangs of personal guilt be¬ 
cause of their nationalities and began rcchanneling these guilt feel¬ 
ings from themselves to their nationality as a whole. Many of 
them suggested acquiring traits of national groups that appeared 
to be more successful in making their way in America. A typical 
example of this type of rationalization is the following : 

If the Italians would do as the Jews do we would be better 
off. The Italian institutions here are very poor, and most of 
the big organizations do nothing to help them ... . I should 
like to open the eyes of the public to the fact that very little 
is done here for Italians by Italian organizations. Such 
organizations as the Sons of Italy do not use their money as 
they should. They may spend it in Italy for private needs 
and things. They should spend it here for American institu- 
lions for Italians. We should all unite as the Jewish people 

do. 23 

The fourth stage of building the immigrants’ new identity 
was that of re-education which have begun as soon as he arrived 
or may have been delayed until he had gained confidence and 
security in his new surroundings. Much of what he experienced 
ill his first encounters with Americans or established immigrants 
contributed greatly to his re-cducation but it was in the schools 
that he got his formal introduction into what it was to be an 

American. 

For some of the immigrants their places of employment oiler- 
cd educational opportunities not only in vocational skills, but also 
language instruction, history, reading, spelling, gcograp ly an 
discussions of current events. 1 ' Most immigrants who sought 
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formal education, however, received it in adult education classes 
or night schools, where he supposedly could gam a knowledge of 
English and citizenship instruction. An evaluation of night 
school instruction in Cleveland in 1917 by Ayses found most of 
what was being taught was seriously lacking. In a senes of 
recommendations the committee concluded : 

that the evening school work of Cleveland be reorganized. 
Some of the results of the work as at present conducted 
are revealed by the attendance records. The records of 
attendance show that only a small proportion of those who 
enroll remain more than a few weeks. 

The tragic part of the situation is that every year thousands 
of earnest and hopeful foreigners flock to the night schools 
in keen anticipation of learning English, and after a few 
weeks become discouraged and drop out because the teachers 
do not meet their needs. Since they cannot understand what 
is going on, their interest flags. As the weeks pass by, 
physical weariness overcomes them more and more each night. 
Finally they sink into despondency and discouragement as 
they see their cherished dream of mastering the new language 
depart. This is no matter of casual import for these men and 
women. They are not children and most of them arc not 
students. Concentrating their minds on the lesson implies 
painful effort. If this intense application does not bring 
them within a few weeks some results that the immigrant can 
appreciate, he begins to realize that his dream of becoming 
an American, are not to be attained through the public 
school. 

There are 70,000 people in Cleveland who cannot speak 
English, and there are few social, civic or educational 
problems more important than to make it possible for this 
tenth of the city’s population to understand and communicate 
with the other nine-tenths. The number of unnaturalized 
adult foreign men is nearly as large as that of the non-English 
speaking inhabitants. Moreover, these conditions are be¬ 
coming worse rapidly and steadily. Again Cleveland makes 
a poorer showing in these respects than any other large city.- 5 

Some immigrants, however, found the night school more 
enlightening. A young Italian, who initially had been disturbed 
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by the ugliness of New York City, describes his impressions of 
the night school he attended. 

When I went to night school, I had a good impression to 
me. The teacher treat everyone just the same. The Jew 
just the same the Chinaman, and the Chinaman just the same 
the Italian. This was a wonderful impression. When I saw 
the principal of the school, he look to me like Italian noble¬ 
man, the way he hold his eyeglasses. I went to this school 
just because I like the principal. He give it to me welcome 
like I was an American. I learn little English, and about the 
American government, and how the people can make change 
and progress by legislation without lorcc of revolution, and 
I like much this idea. The teacher told me why not become 
an American. 20 

Much of the immigrants’ re-education came through the 
education of his children. The passage of compulsory education 
laws in most states saw most of the large city schools in 1911 with 
more than 50% of their enrollments made up of children of 
foreign born parents. 27 In most cities the only special provisions 
made for immigrant children were the so-called “steamer classes, 
in which the child was supposed to learn English rapidly in order 
that he could be placed in the grade which corresponded to h.s age 


group. 

The failure of many of these youngsters to learn a sufficient 
amount of English to progress to their “proper" grade level led 
Avres to conclude in 1909 that the schools were inefficient because 
they are filled with “retarded" children (children not at their 
proper grade level). His figures indicated that "... for every child 
wlwis making more than normally rapid progress there are from 
eight to ten children making abnormally slow progress. 

Whether or not these children were “retarded" most of them 
interpreted the world to their foreign speaking parents As 
Abbott points out, “These foreign-born parents speak to the boss, 
the landlord, the policeman- all the great in their world through 
their children ”« These would be the people that would explain 
he dr s peech and manners of America as seen through their 

child often became so Americanized that his parents became 
frustrated by their child's attempts to speed their AmertcamzaUon. 
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A Jewish mother writing to the editors of Forward described just 
such a problem : 

... Soon I realized that my big pretty daughter is not the 
girl I knew: she has changed entirely. During the few ycais 
that she was here without us she became a regular Yankee 
and forgot how to talk Yiddish. I talk to her in Yiddish and 
she replies in English. With much difficulty 1 induce her to 
speak a word in Yiddish and I succeed only when there arc 
no strangers in the house. When strange people come to us, 
my daughter will not say a single Yiddish word. 

So I ask her : ‘Daughter of mine, talk Yiddish to me and I 
will understand you.’ She says that it is not nice to talk 
Yiddish and that I am a greenhorn. And that is not all. 
She does worse things. She wants to make a Christian 
woman out of me. She does not like to have me light the 
Sabbath candles, to observe the Sabbath. When I light the 
candles she blows them out. She docs all the things that I do 
not want, that cause me the greatest heartache. And she 
argues with me. She says that because 1 and my husband 
are pious and have a Jewish home, she can never invite a boy 
acquaintance to her house ; she is ashamed. She makes fun 
of me and her father. She calls us greenhorns and is asham¬ 
ed of us. Once I saw her standing on the stoop with a boy 
so I went up to her and asked her when she would come up 
and eat something. She did not even reply, and later she 
screamed at me because I had called her by her Jewish name. 
But I cannot call her differently. I cannot call her by her 
new name. 30 

How many immigrants attained a harmony with their new 
identity is difficult to speculate. It is questionable that many 
were able to eliminate all vestiges of their former selves and 
consider themselves totally American but some had at least 
acquired the visible signs of the American middle class even if 
they could not totally remake their physical selves. The following 
is a description of a Japanese immigrant who appears to be just 
such an individual: 

Mr.came to this country eleven years ago. Nine 

years ago he purchased a farm and was joined by his wife and 
two small daughters. He now owns a walnut and fig ranch 
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of thirty-six acres, which was bearing when he purchased it, 
and leases a vineyard besides. He occupies a cottage of five 
rooms; the house is in good repair, and it and the premises 
are well kept. The floors are well carpeted and as part of 
the furnishings of the living room are four leather-seated oak 
chairs and a few well-framed lithographed pictures— all 
American. In the back parlor is a piano, and among the 
conveniences in the kitchen is found a standard washing 
machine. The two daughters had just begun to take music 
lessons from an American teacher. One of the girls was in 
the eighth grade, the other in the sixth. Both are thoroughly 
American in every respect save that they are more gracious 
and more polite than the average native child. Their 
Americanism had extended even to insisting upon having 
American dolls with blond hair and blue eyes. 31 


The Death of the Immigrant and Birth of the American 

Unlike other resocializing processes, it is questionable whether 
the immigrant ever totally developed an urban American world 
view and submerged his old self. Rather the death of the old self- 
occurred when the physical death of the immigrant took place, but 
the rebirth of the new self, the children of the immigrants, was as 
totally a personalized rebirth as any resocializcd person can feel. 
In many respects the immigrant’s reborn self was a monster, it 
neither spoke nor understood the language of his father and 
mother • ft rejected their ways of doing most everything and when 
it »ot old enough, it left and did not care for its parents. I 
should be recalled in the beginning of this paper Croly categorize 
e American businessman as being ”... forced into a common 
mold because the ultimate measure of their work, is the same and 
U is nothing but its results in cash.”- Listen to the lament of a 
Jewish father as he describes his second generation American 

Ch ' ldrC The poor Jew whom I now scrutinized more closely wore 

an old shabby coat, an old cap, his hands were b ack from 

dust and cold. And his lace- what a face I Pale, honey 
wrinkled. In each wrinkle there was compassion. And this 
tew who sells cookies on the street has three sons and a 

daughter— all fairly prosperous ! 

“How is it possible ?” slipped off my tongue. 
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“You mean, of course, why 1 am not living with them?... 

I did not want to live with them. You understand, I can¬ 
not live among machines. I am a live man and have a sou 
despite my age. They are machines. They work all day and 
come home at night. What do they do ? Nothing. Wait or 
supper. During supper they talk about everything in the 
world— friends, clothes, money, wages, and all sorts of 
gossip. After supper they dress up and go out. Where to? 
Either the theater, banquet, or movie. Or else their friends 
call and they drink, eat, and play cards; or they start the 
machine and it plays and they dance. The next day again to 
work and so on for the rest of their life ... . They have all 
been to school— educated people; but just try, for the fun of 
it, and ask them if they ever read a book. Not on your life. 
Books have nothing in common with them; Judaism has 
nothing in common with them; Jewish troubles have nothing 
in common with them; the whole world has nothing in 
common with them. They only know one thing— work, eat, 
away to the theater. How can they do this? I am asking 
you; how can one lead a life like that?" And in his voice 
there was a deep anger ... . 

His voice grew louder and became angry. “And I— I can¬ 
not live like that. I am no machine. I like to think, I like 
to be in a good mood, I want to talk to people. I want to 
get an answer to my questions. When I live among shoe¬ 
makers I know that the shoemaker is a blind man ; but when 
I live among educated people, then I expect them to be 
Menschen. 

“When I first came here I used to speak and argue with 
them. But they did not understand me. They would ask: 
‘Why this and that ? This country is not Russia. Here 
everybody does as he likes.’ 

“Gradually I realized that they were machines. They 
make money and live for that purpose. When I grasped this 
situation a terror possessed me and I did not believe these were 
my children. I could not stand to be there; I was being 
choked; I could not tolerate their behavior and I went 
away ... ,” 33 
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Conclusion 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to show, 
somewhat artificially, the similarity between Robert Lifton’s world- 
view resocialization process and Americanization of the new 
immigrant. It would be deceptive to say that every immigrant 
went through these stages in exactly the same order, experiencing 
each of the various sub-stages, but for many of these immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe who were markedly different 
from the “native” American, it is reasonable to speculate that 
their Americanization (if they chose to become Americans) was a 

reasonable facsimile. 

Conceivably, one could also examine the in-migrations of 
rural Americans during the two post-war periods in a similar 
manner and see a repetition of this process because being 
Americanized during the 20th century is not so much being bom 
physically within the boundaries of the United States as it is con¬ 
forming to the American urban-industrial world-view. 
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Blacks and The Schools of Gary, 
Indiana, 1908—1930 


The great migration of southern Blacks to northern indus¬ 
trial cities during and after World War I created massive problems 
of adjustment, both for the migrants themselves and for the larger 
society. The dominant white society, however, particularly its 
political, social, and economic leaders, established the essential 
parameters of Black life. In housing, for example, previous 
patterns of segregation solidified and large Black ghettos emerge 
in every major northern city. Discriminatory employment prac¬ 
tices similarly faced the primarily rural Black newcomers. More 
over, competition for jobs and housing between Blacks and whites 
often led to intense racial conflict and violence, such as that whic 
flared in East St. Louis in 1917 and in Chicago in 1919. As the 
human flow from the South intensified, the public schools became 
an additional arena of racial strife and competition. ! c . 
ment of increasing numbers of Black children, o te " 1 . . j 
all-white schools, stimulated fear and tension among wh te and 

led many cities to adopt or continue formal and i 
segregation policies. This pattern prevailed -n Gary Ind.ana 
one of the northern cities most heavily affected by the grea 
migration. But segregation in the Gary schools wanoaproduc 
of a large Black enrollment. Rather, ,t was introduced n the 
earliest years of the school system by Supenntendent William 

Wirt and the school board. 1 

The segregation of Black children in inferior all-Black schools 
or in separate classes in mixed schools was common practice in 
northern cities by 1900. Stress on educational 
achievement for Blacks was widespread ir.the nine Me h * 

particularly during Reconstruction, but this had li 8 

actual practice. As David Tyack has summarized the situation, 
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“across the nation many of the whites who controlled systems of 
public education excluded, segregated, or cheated black pupils. 
Negroes learned that the educational system that was to homo¬ 
genize other Americans was not meant for them.’ Black parents 
and leaders often fought segregation, although occasionally 
supporting it because of the opportunities thereby opened for 
Black teachers and administrators. Whether challenged or not, 
however, separate schooling was widely accepted by all shades on 
the political spectrum before and during the Progressive era. 
Indeed, Progressive educators— even John Dewey, according to 
Walter Feinberg— became apologists for separate and inferior 
Black schooling because of their commitment to upholding the 
status quo. Feinbcrg’s harsh criticism of Dewey and his colleague 
William H. Kilpatrick in this regard has been challenged, but 
there is little doubt that the great majority of white educational 
reformers accepted segregation. 2 

Early and continued segregation in the Gary schools was, 
then, in line with established policy in northern cities. The 
details of this situation, its establishment by Wirt and the white 
hierarchy as well as the resistance in the Black community, how¬ 
ever, offer tantalizing insights into how the Gary schools operated. 
While the rhetoric of Progressive educators such as Wirt stressed 
the importance of a meaningful education for all, what was consi¬ 
dered meaningful for Blacks differed somewhat from that offered 
their white neighbors. Whether segregated school facilities are 
inherently unequal is a question as provocative today as it was 
seventy years ago, and whites as well as Blacks are ranged on 
both sides of the issue. Without proposing a definitive answer, 
it is yet instructive to trace the development of a situation that 
has remained virtually unchanged throughout Gary’s history. 

The city’s Black population did not increase significantly until 
the outbreak of World War I in Europe. Some 383 Black railroad 
and construction workers and their families had arrived by 1910. 
The turmoil of war, however, gradually disrupted European 
migration, forcing the steel company to turn from immigrants to 
the neglected reservoir of southern Black labor. This pattern be¬ 
came especially prevalent after the United States entered the war, 
for almost one fourth of the city’s white mill workers entered the 
armed forces. Thus, in 1920 over 5,000 Blacks resided in the 
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city. The major influx occurred in the following decade, however, 
and by 1930 Gary's Black community had reached 18,000, or 17-8% 
of the total population of just over 100,000. After an initial period 
in which the steel company housed Gary’s Black laborers in 
barracks, the workers and their families moved to the city's south¬ 
ern fringe. Here they lived side-by-side with eastern and southern 
Europeans. Although they lived in the same neighborhoods. 
Blacks and other ethnics did not join the same organizations, 
churches, or social groupings. Nevertheless, there is no evidence 
of significant conflict between white working class immigrants and 
their Black neighbors until the mid-1920s. And even then few 
reported incidents occurred. Indeed, there are many indications 
of harmony between the two. Discrimination and segregation 
resulted not from the beliefs and passions of the immigrant white 
workers, but rather from the calculated policies of the city s elite 
its realtors, professionals, businessmen, steel company officials, 


and educators. 3 

In December 1908 the School Board, with Wirt's full support 
apreed to establish a separate school for the city s 33 B a 
elementary pnpil., on. of a total enrollment of abonl 900 .Mr 

,«o oftteKoo, rr; 

naturally, done . ,. . . .< Ne „ r0 children in white schools are 

- } \Vs r ys: szs, 

difficulty from that score In Gary W> J Qf £ducation> but 
raised against the segregation plan of ^ ^ ^ had ^ 

fortunately those objectio ectcd t0 be competent judges, 

children and who could ha y hands ” With muted pro- 

rr£J££.; was £ 

“ fade, ... don. .» colored ” ”Se“ p.™ ■»£ 

dual pattern of dad no. „p„ 

S” r.“ ~n”‘,«f‘" .dent. .pP—'f «■«'» 
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fell into the pattern. “A school club was formed by the colored 
pupils at Froebe! School yesterday afternoon,” the Gary Tiibune 
noted in September 1914. “The social and school spirit will be 
encouraged and an effort made to inculcate a premium upon being 
a school boy or a school girl in Gary. 1 

In the fall of 1915 two classes of Black students were trans¬ 
ferred from Froebel to a small portable building on 21st Avenue, 
“more convenient to their homes.” A delegation from the local 
chapter of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People protested to the school board about such segrega¬ 
tion, accusing the schools of “breeding race prejudice by segrega¬ 
tion.” The school remained. On the one hand, Wirt responded 
that Black parents were free to send their children to the separate 
classes at Froebel School if they wished ; on the other hand, he 
admitted, in reply to a subsequent protest from N. A. A. C. P. 
national headquarters, that the Gary schools “have been segre¬ 
gated from the very beginning. It is a settled policy in this 
community to continue this segregation.” In an editorial aside, 
the Crisis, the N. A. A. C. P.’s journal, remarked facetiously, “No 
wonder the Gary schools are considered as models throughout the 
land.” The portable building quickly became overcrowded, and 
within two years there were additional portables, well over 200 
pupils, and three teachers; the School Board had to rent the base¬ 
ment of a neighboring church to use for an auditorium. Although 
the extensive facilities at the Froebel and Emerson schools impress¬ 
ed the thousands of visitors who toured the schools during these 
years, a large percentage of Gary’s Black pupils were forced to 
put up with overcrowded shacks and overworked teachers. Similar 
conditions, however, existed for approximately one-third of the 
city’s six thousand pupils in the fall of 1918. 5 

While the all-Black portables rapidly expanded, the situation 
at Froebel School was going in the opposite direction, towards 
greater integration. An insufficient supply of Black teachers— 
indeed there seems to have been only one by 1917— led to the 
integration of many Blacks in regular classes. This change in 
policy excited some of the white parents. In October 1917 they 
petitioned the school board “that colored children be separated 
from the white, while attending said Froebel School. This separa¬ 
tion has been a customary rule in the past and is still practised in 
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the schools of the North Side [Emerson School]. Therefore, it is 
unfair that the subscribers of this petition, who are also taxpayers, 
should not enjoy the same privilege only because we reside on the 
South Side.” 0 Two issues particularly bothered these immigrant 
parents : that the previously segregated situation, which they had 
become accustomed to, had been changed, and that they feared 
separate treatment from the predominately WASP, higher paid 
workers and managers who lived on the North Side. This fear of 
being victimized by the city’s elite would long plague the immi¬ 
grant neighborhoods. 

The parents soon obtained strong support from forty-three 
(out of a total of fifty-four) of Froebel’s teachers. J. W. Lester, 
the leader of the dissident teachers, later wrote that as the 
Black enrollment increased “conflicts grew frequent and furious.” 
A fight broke out. Calling a special meeting, the teachers voted 
to ask the school board “to take steps to quell the rioting, and 
prevent still more dangerous developments.” Lester prevailed 
upon the teachers to petition Principal Charles Coons instead, “as 
to carry the question over the head of the principal, would only 
reflect on him and hinder, rather than help, our cause. The 
petition, dated March 1, 1918 (see Appendix 1), complained of 
“frequent disturbances, innumerable cases of insubordination, 
and other ill effects of mixing the white and colored children. 
The teachers feared that “with the rapidly increasing colored 
population, the friction will be proportionately aggravated. They 
now constitute a positive menace to the moral and physica wel¬ 
fare of both pupils and teachers.” In support of their ca$e, the 
petition included excerpts from nineteen anonymous letters (sec 
Appendix 2). The teachers hoped “that proper measures will be 
taken to safeguard the best interests of Froebel School.” The 
teachers’ complaints were heavily racist. As one noted, “the 
promiscuous association of the white and colored pupils is a 
terrible thing. It should not be allowed, particularly in a school 
with the large number of foreign pupils. They will soon lose sight 
of the color line.” The teachers, mostly native American women, 
had had no experience in working with Black children. They 
could not handle the situation, which they readily admitted al¬ 
though they projected onto the Black children the cause of their 

difficulties. 7 
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Principal Coons, whom Lester blaimed for refusing to listen 
to the teachers’ complaints, questioned many of the teachers’ 
charges. A good administrator, he was not about to relinquish 
his authority to his underlings. Instead, he forwarded the peti¬ 
tion to Superintendent Wirt, pointing out his own earlier re¬ 
commendation against total segregation, but with the rising Black 
enrollment the time might now be ripe. The problem, he noted, 
was “troublesome,” and especially so in a school run on the Gary 
plan. Coons wrote, “it is necessary for us to rotate. In the 
Froebel School, mixed classes into cooking, sewing, art, swimming, 
etc. In some types of these special activities, these children do 
not seem to get along well together.” Furthermore, he argued, 
many of the older Black children were practically illiterate, and 
when placed in lower grades with smaller children caused special 
problems for the teachers. Coons, in conclusion, left the final 
decision to the school board, noting that he would “not insist 
that they be taken from this school.” In any event, the school 
would continue to function as well as possible. Wirt refused to 
take the matter seriously. He apparently did not inform the 
school board of the situation, believing that Coons was well quali¬ 
fied to handle the matter. Froebel would remain integrated, 
although soon enough an additional all-Black school would 
emerge on the city's east side. 8 

While Froebel School and the South Side parents and teach¬ 
ers were concerned about strife and segregation, to the general 
public all seemed well, at least so they read in the daily paper. 
“The Gary schools are doing more for the colored people, both 
children and adults, than is any other public school system in 
America,” the Gary Tribune noted in July 1918. “The Gary 
schools not only care for all of those who voluntarily report for 
work but they send word to homes, churches, lodges and social 
gatherings, inviting our colored friends to take advantage of some 
one or more of the splendid things offered free to them on the 
same conditions as to the people of other races.” The words 
were those of Assistant Superintendent G. W. Swartz, who was 
publicizing the summer school offerings for Black children and 
adults. Two months later Swartz repeated his optimism. He 
pointed out in a letter to J. E. McCoughtry, vice-president of the 
local N. A. A. C. P., that many white as well as Black children 
attended portable buildings because of the need to provide schools 
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within walking distance from their homes. “We are doing every¬ 
thing possible to take care of colored population,” he assured 
him, “by giving the children the very best kind of program during 
the day, by opening the schools to them on Saturday, by giving 
them all the work they or their parents wish throughout the 
summer months, by opening up all of our buildings to the color¬ 
ed people in the evening, by permitting them to use our school 
buildings on Sunday under the same conditions as other citizens, 
by giving the men and women free instruction in all the industrial 
occupations in which they show an interest and by holding meet¬ 
ings for our colored citizens for the purpose of explaining the 
advantages the schools offer to them and urging them to attend 
evening classes.” 9 Swartz was sincere. What was important was 
to offer educational opportunities to Blacks, and encourage them 
to take advantage of the situation. And, after all, conditions in 
Gary were considerably better than those in the South. Integra¬ 
tion or segregation were not abstract issues, only matters of con¬ 
venience. 

While Swartz was publicly praising the fine conditions lor 
Black children in Gary, in private correspondence to Wirt he 
lamented the inferior facilities at the 2ist Avc. School : “Play¬ 
grounds— Children have practically nothing to use. rhe gym 

floor should be provided with circles and other geometric figures 

for games . Clocks— 2 new clocks for rooms without any. 

Regulate the other clocks. No two show same time. A difference of 
nearly 1 hour was observed in the time of two rooms. This dis¬ 
organizes the school and helps to keep things topsy turvy. Lavatory- 
The facilities are wholly inadequate. Wash basins, more towels 
and two or three small mirrors should be provided.” Swartz 
believed “the teachers want to have a good school at 21st Ave. 
They rightfully feel that in some respects they are neglected. 
Wirt, in reply, assured Swartz “we wish to do everything that we 
can for this school and are very glad indeed to have our attention 
called to failure to provide supplies, etc. We also wish to 
emphasize that the local school organizations cannot be permitted 
to shift the responsibility for the equipment of their schools to the 
supply department, when they have not filled out requisitions. 

I am inclined to feel that much of the difficulty at 21st Ave 
School is due to the lack of understanding on the part ol the local 
teachers as to the methods of securing supplies and their own 
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responsibility in the matter.- Wirt thus deftly switched onto the 
teachers primary blame for the school’s inadequate supplies. 
While the children of the 21st Ave. School were not un.que in 
being deprived of the magnificent facilities available at the 
Emerson and Froebel schools, for there were seven other such por¬ 
table schools in the city, it is instructive to note the inefficiency of 
the Gary school administration, which neglected the portables. 
The teachers were expected to make their needs known, although 
even if they did so this did not guarantee adequate supplies. And 
some things they were expected to furnish themselves. For ex¬ 
ample, the teachers desired a Victrola, but were expected to pur¬ 
chase it with their own money, even though it was “very much 
needed for play and auditorium in day school, evening school, 
and Saturday school.” Whether this was common for other 
schools is unknown, but in the case of the 21st Ave. School it was 
obvious that the school board would not provide all the equipment 

deemed essential. 1J 

The influx of Black workers in 1918 prompted the Gary Land 
Company, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel, to build houses in a sparsely 
populated section on the east side, which became the city's first 
all-Black neighborhood. In early 1919 a portable school, on 
Virginia Street, was erected for children in the area. According 
to a school history written in 1932, “It was built at the request of 
the parents of the Ninth Subdivision, who felt that it would be 
safer for their children to have a school nearer their homes.” 
The school's all-Black population jumped from an initial thirty- 
five to ninety-four by September, in the first eight grades. While 
previous segregation had been essentially de jure , now it was also 
de facto. Many Blacks were hostile to this further segregation. 
Even before the buildings were erected, Blacks held a mass meet¬ 
ing “to take up the matter of segregation.” But, of course, they 
could do nothing. 11 The school grew rapidly ; by 1923 there were 
thirteen teachers and 600 children. 

By 1920 racial patterns were firmly established in the Gary 
schools. The situation was far from satisfactory to many of the 
city’s Black citizens, but at the same time it had its beneficial 
aspects. For example, the large number of Black teachers— 16 by 
1922, 77 by 1930— served as a source of pride and leadership in 
the Black community. David Tyack has noted that in those 
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cities with large numbers of Black teachers and administrators 
there was generally a high degree of conscious segregation of 
Black pupils in separate schools— and normally Black teachers 
were only allowed to teach in these institutions.” Thus segrega¬ 
tion, while deplorable, was not altogether objectionable to some. 
As E. D. Simpson, the city’s first Black teacher and first principal 
of the Virginia Street school, wrote to Wirt in early 1919: “The 
number of Colored Teachers has had a sudden growth and judging 
from the increase in our population, there shall be a still larger 
force necessary to handle the many children in our schools. 
Personally, I am extremely anxious that each of these teachers 
shall acquit himself with credit; that he shall give to the children 
an Inspiration ; to the patrons Service; and to the community a 
noble life. Particularly, do we need at all times men and women 
of unquestioned moral fiber; men and women whose lives shall 
radiate light and enlightenment into the minds and souls of our 
children and grown-ups on and on throughout the years.” 12 Sure¬ 
ly, not all Black teachers would be such paragons of virtue or 
strong leadership, but many were very dedicated to enlightening 
and leading the Black community, children as well as adults. 
And considering the experiences of the Black children in the 
Frocbel school with their white teachers, there was considerable 
merit in desiring segregated facilities with an all-Black stafT. 
This view would become most eloquently articulated by F. C. 
McFarlane, principal of Roosevelt school, in the late 1920s: much 
earlier, however, it had its spokesmen. 

In a letter to the Gary Tribune in January 1921, one John H. 
Smith praised the Black schools for “providing employment for 
several of our young ladies, who have gone to school for years 
and qualified themselves to fill the position as teacher of our 
children.” Then, he continued, “in fact there are no segregated 
schools in Gary, only so far as the parents of the children choose 
to make it. There is nothing to prohibit colored children from 
going to any of the schools, and there is nothing to prohibit white 
children from going to any of the schools ... . It is only a matter 
of race pride on the part of the parents of the children of each 
race.” This was not entirely true. Indeed, the existence of 
segregated schools in Gary resulted from tie facto and de jure 
conditions, as well as voluntary choices by both white and black 
parents. 13 
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While voluntary segregation was prominent, simultaneously 
civil rights activists in the city continued to protest such condi¬ 
tions. The visit in April 1921 of Dean William Pickens, the 
N. A. A. C. P.'s associate field secretary, elicited from Wirt and 
the Gary Land Company's H. S. Norton statements “on what has 
already been done for the advancement of colored people in Gary,” 
indicating “that the foundation has been firmly laid for eliminat¬ 
ing any prejudice that might have existed.” They were referring 
not to the demise of segregation, but to the attempt to provide 
somewhat equal facilities and opportunities for Black children, 
such as the “colored trade school” established at the 25th Avc. 
school, which epitomized school segregation. The origins and 
development of the school are indicative of how far segregation 
had developed. In the words of Jacob Reddix, a Black teacher 
who arrived in Gary a few years later : “the Twenty-First Avenue 
Elementary School for Negro Children ... was moved to the site 
of Twenty-Fifth Avenue and Harrison Street, in 1921, where 
there was already an elementary school for white children under 
the principalship of J. W. Stanley. The two schools were indepen¬ 
dent of one another— the black school with a black principal and 
faculty, the white school with a white principal and faculty.” 
From 1923 to 1929 the schools remained separate, but were undci 
the control of one white principal; in the latter year the black 
school (Roosevelt Annex) again obtained its own black principal, 
F. C. McFarlane. In addition to the basic elementary classes, 
the Black school also had a trade school for teenagers, with 
courses deemed fitting for Blacks, such as pipe fitting, sheet metal, 
and mechanical drawing for the boys and home economics for the 
girls. “With the organization of the trade school, the Gary 
system continues to advance the new order of secondary educa¬ 
tion by adjusting instruction along the iines which function in the 
lives of the boys and girls after they leave school,” Albert Fertsch 
proudly announced in an article on the program. This new 
“realism” in education was becoming very popular at this time, 
but also served to channel Blacks (as well as many whites) into 
manual vocations. 14 

While the establishment of the 25th Ave. school with its 
vocational program was a step forward in Wirt’s thinking, many 
Blacks refused to accept the principle of forced segregation. In 
September 1921 Wirt and the school board were informed of the 
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“Dissatisfaction of colored residents and parents with certain 
prejudicial practices— transfers, etc., now obtaining in the Gary 
schools." Specifically, the parents complained of “Transferring 
of pupils (colored) from Froebel school to schools not carrying 
the same grades or class work to which the pupils are eligible and 
entitled. Transferring colored pupils to courses not selected by 
them or their parents or guardians— (Vocational work). Creat¬ 
ing distinct Negro school centers.” The situation remained un¬ 
changed. In 1923 a new protest tactic was attempted. Lewis 
Campbell, formerly secretary of the local N. A. A. C. P., present¬ 
ed a petition to state school superintendent Benjamin Burris 
protesting “alleged unsatifactory school conditions” in the city. 
The state authorities referred the matter back to Wirt. 15 

Whether the petition complained about segregation or inferior 
facilities in the Black schools is unclear, but the following year 
the issue of segregation again surfaced publicly. Black attorney 
W. C. Hueston, a leading civil rights advocate, complained to Wirt 
about assignment of Black children to the Virginia Street School. 
The principal of the nearby Pulaski School had asserted “that her 
school was for the Polish and the Virginia Street School was 
for Negroes.” Hueston believed that most Black children would 
voluntarily attend the Virginia Street School, but he added that 
“it is the pride of the Negroes here that we do not, at least in 
policy, have a separate school system.” Besides, it was wrong to 
tell the Polish children “that we have a separate school for them 
and one for Negroes.” Hueston's letter neatly summarized the 
major threads of Black attitudes towards school segregation : it 
was probably favored by most Blacks, but it was wrong in princi¬ 
ple, and it instilled racism in recent white immigrants. Wirt, in 
response, argued that the Pulaski School was all white because of 
the wishes of the parents in that district. “In order to prevent 
serious race conditions in the schools,’ he continued, “it is the 
policy to oner, if possible, opportunities for determined indivi¬ 
duals to escape conditions that conflict seriously with their pre¬ 
judices. We have, therefore, one separate school for whites, two 
for colored, and fifteen for both.’ For Wirt the fault was, 
naturally, with the bigoted parents, who preferred segregation. 
He took no credit (or blame) tor the situation. And in arguing 
that the remaining fifteen schools were integrated he was being 
even more disingenuous, for de facto residential segregation meant 
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that only the Froebel school was in any way integrated. Passing 
the buck was a common practice when dealing with segregation, 
and Writ was as skilled as any at the practice. 1 * 

By the mid-1920s. then, segregation had been established in 
the Gary schools, but this did not mean that all accepted the 
situation. Part of the problem was the lack ot consistency, for 
segregation and integration existed side by side, with critics and 
defenders among both whiles and Blacks. The confusion among 
whites over which policy was the most important surfaced in 1927 
during the Emerson School strike. 17 Among Blacks the dialogue 
among integrationists and separationists was more subtle, and yet 
more blatant, becoming personalized in the figures of F. C. 
McFarlanc and H. Theo. Tatum. Mcfarlane, principal of Roosevelt 
Annex School, in the words of Jacob Reddix, his colleague and 
friend, “brought to Gary a well delined philosophy of black 
education which he believed would be beneficial to Negro children 
who had traditionally been legally segregated in the South and 
were increasingly subjected to de fa.'to segregation in the North. 
McFarlane believed in separate Black schools, where “Negro 
children could develop dignity, pride, and scll-rcspcct. Under the 
conditions existing in Gary in 1927, however, the black child 
inevitably developed an inferiority complex." This problem 
would be partially solved by the opening of the Roosevelt school 
in 1931. 18 McFarlanc represented Black pride and the acceptance 
of segregation as the means to achieve community development 
and cohesiveness. 

In contrast to McFarlanc and his Black separatist position 
was H. Theo. Tatum, who became principal of Virginia Street 
school in 1925. Tatum, a strong integrationist, and a believer in 
working closely with the white power structure in the city, never¬ 
theless in heading all-Black schools was forced to encourage Black 
community pride and involvement. “I accepted the thesis that it 
is the chief duty of a school to establish itself as a community as¬ 
set through its contribution in enabling that community to realize 
on its investments in terms of citizenship, character, and social 
efficiency," Tatum wrote in his 1927 yearly report. A strong 
administrator, he “tried to promote a genuine feeling of confidence 
between the principal and teachers, and the teaching corps and 
student-body. This tended to bring about a wholesome respect 
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for authority and a whole-hearted participation in all school 
affairs.” In addition to encouraging internal school discipline and 
dedication, Tatum also emphasized the importance of working 
with parents and “worthwhile civic organizations.” The follow¬ 
ing year, with an enrollment of over 850, in grades K-8, Tatum 
reported “measurable improvement in the character of instruction 
and the added facilities olTercd for same.” He did complain of 
the delapidated buildings, but assumed that “the superior wisdom 
of the school authorities” would soon solve the problem. And they 
did. A new brick building and adjoining portables were construct¬ 
ed near the all-white Pulaski School, and in the fall of 1928 the 
Virginia Street School moved the few blocks and became known as 
the East Pulaski School, entirely separate from its re-named white 
neighbor, the West Pulaski School. 19 They remained divided 
until 1951. School segregation had seemingly reached its epitomy 
in Gary, with separate white and Black schools adjoining one 
another at both the Pulaski and Roosevelt locations, with only the 
Froebel School still remaining integrated, although even here there 
was considerable social segregation. By the late 1920s the system 
had become well established, although this did not mean that it 
was acceptable to Blacks or whites, as would soon become 


Black pro lest against segregation and inferior faculties was 
infrequent and of little effect in northern cit.es m the early decades 
of the twentieth century. White resistance was, ol course, partly 
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immigrants. Whether the latter were inclined towards segregation 
before they arrived or learned racism from the established leader, 
is currently in doubt, although there is strong evidence supporting 
the latter. 20 In any case, segregated school P aUerns P crsi * tc p 
A 1962 investigation of the Gary schools by the N.A .A. L. • 
confirmed intensified patterns of segregation in post-World War 1 
years. In 1951, 85 percent of Gary's schools were segregate , 

and 83 percent of the city's Black children attended such schools. 

By 1961, 90 percent of the schools had been segregated, and 
97 percent of the Black children went to segregated schools. 2 
And in the past decade, discussions of integration have been 
rendered almost meaningless by white flight to outlying suburbs 
which threatens to transform Gary into a totally Black city. Thus, 
the Gary Schools were segregated from the earliest years and have 
remained so to the present, through a combination of de facto and 
de jure conditions in the city. 


APPENDIX 1 

PETITION OF FROEBEL TEACHERS TO PRINCIPAL 
CHARLES S. COONS, MARCH 1, 1918 
Sir, 

Owing to the frequent disturbances, innumerable cases of 
insubordination, and other ill effects of mixing the white and 
colored children in Froebel School, the undersigned members ol 
the faculty desire to bring the matter before you, with the request 
that you present the same to Mr. Wirt and the members of the 
school board. We hope that some definite and early action may 
be taken to relieve the situation. 

In the interest of the white children as well as of the better 
element of the colored children, something should be done. 
Although the conditions as they now exist are serious, it is only 
logical to believe that, with the rapidly increasing colored popula¬ 
tion, the friction will be proportionately aggravated. They now 
constitute a positive menace to the moral and physical welfare of 
both pupils and teachers. 

A number of letters from teachers who have had disagreeable 
experiences with the colored children, are appended. While a 
few instances only are cited specifically, not a day passes that 
disturbances do not occur, being brought about either by indivi- 
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duals or groups of colored children. This condition was brought 
to a climax in the recent concerted attack by colored girls on Miss 
Hansen, a director of physical training. 

We firmly believe that such an occurrence should not be 
repeated and trust that proper measures will be taken to safeguard 
the best interests of Frocbel School. 


APPENDIX 2 

LETTERS FROM FROEBEL TEACHERS “ON THE SUBJECT 
OF MIXING WHITE AND COLORED CHILDREN 
IN FROEBEL SCHOOL,” MARCH 1, 1918. 


Letter No. 1. 

I have had only a very few colored children to deal with this 
year, but they form more or less a disturbing element, and in 
many cases I have had to send them from the classes. 

Letter No. 2. 

I object to colored children in classes, because of poor atten¬ 
dance, deficient work and resistance in cases of discipline. The 
white children do not like them to handle their books. 


Letter No. 3. 

I find that it is dangerous to pass up and down stairs when a 
class of colored children are dismissed. They act like a pac 
wild animals let loose. I have had trouble w.th one colored boy 
in my class. He is a menace to the other children. 


Letter No. 4. _ , , . 

1 hod I.™ girls who would 001 "J ' ‘“j; 

, 00 , 0,0 .hour from ,ho .. ih.ir ™ £ girl, 

classmates who were white. Mrs. 

removed. 


I find the colored children more irregular in attendance than 

the white children. They ski P.f a menale "o good 

around, congregate in the corridors and are a men t 

order there. They are loud spoken and their languag 

times dreadful. Many times we are nearly knocked by 

them. 
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Letter No. 6. 

For the last year we have had many colored children enter 
the beginning first grade class of the Infant School. Many of 
them are over age, any where from eight to twelve years and have 
never been to school. They are entirely out of place with children 
of six or seven. Their influence is bad in many ways. All have 
been directed to the 21st St. School, but few have been willing to 
go there. (Signed by three teachers). 

Letter No. 7. 

In September I had children threaten to leave Froebel and go 
to Emerson because a colored child was admitted to class. This 
same class has had colored children placed in it until it is almost 
half and half. The white children resented this very much. I 
have found colored children most irregular in attendance. Reasons 
for absence are seldom excusable. Colored children in my classes 
resent correction to a marked degree. 

Letter No. 8. 

My room is near the boys’ locker entrance and I have found 
all colored boys more than ten or twelve years of age, defiant 
whenever it has been necessary for me to make any suggestions 
regarding hall order. Even when a group is made up of white 
and colored pupils the white boys respond quickly and respectfully 
while the colored boys are always rude and defiant in word or 
attitude or both. Large colored girls have had the same attitude 
the few times I have had to speak to groups assembled in the 
corridors. White boys have been defiant a very few times. 

Letter No. 9. 

The number of idle boys and girls roaming the halls in Froebel 
School is astounding. I am constantly being annoyed by a con¬ 
gregation of them outside my door, laughing and talking loudly 
and pulling one another around in rough fashion. If they are not 
immediately outside my door, they are hanging around in the 
vestibule near my door. When I go to the door to drive them 
away, I am met by insolent looks and muttered retorts as they 
move on up the hall to annoy some other teacher. 

Letter No. 10. 

The colored boys have been causing a great deal of trouble 
this year. Numerous cases of imposing on smaller white boys 
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have occurred. The colored boys “hang around” in groups and 
obey very slowly and very unwillingly, and many times “violence” 
must be mentioned before obedience is obtained. I honestly think 
that the proper solution of the matter is to put all the colored 
children in a school of their own and give them all the advantages 
that it is possible to give them. 

Letter No. 11. 

I have found that many of the colored boys must be held in 
line by forceful means. They are a source of much trouble and 
confusion in the corridors. On one occasion a large colored boy 
attacked me with his fists when I ordered him to put in order a 
pile of books which he had disarranged. A short time ago, a 
colored boy who was not in my class repeatedly ran into my room 
and caused disturbances during class change. Finally I caught 
him and gave him a good shaking, after which he was very impu¬ 
dent and gave me to understand that his Father would do a 

plenty to me.” 

Letter No. 12. 

The larger colored pupils have been very rude and ugly when 
necessary to speak to them in regard to hall order. I have had so 
much trouble with their hanging around my door. They resented 
and were very ugly when asked to quit or leave. On many 
occasions the noise increased and they told me it was not my 
business to tell them what to do. I saw when they began to collect 
around me that I would have trouble perhaps that I could not get 
out of, so sent word to the office or janitor. The white children have 
caused the same disturbance, but just going to the door, or spea 
ing to them, would be sufficient and they would leave. 


Letter No. 13. , .. . . 

Upon asking a colored girl for the third time to be“ 

answer was, “won't”. Immediately I slapped her, andshe ^ 

ed the Slap and refused to be quiet. pother 

room. This girl was Ann Fleming. At the sa 

colored girls were telling her not to let the^teacher bossier. ^ 

following day, one of the colored gir s w o ^ accQunt of my 

meanness into Anna and who was still ang; y 

correcting her the day before, came to me before the class beg 

(I was standing in the hall) and said she wouldn t come my 
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class. I told her to walk into the class room— her answer was 
“I won’t!” I stepped forward to take her by the shoulder to lead 
her into the room and she began to fight with me. I was strong 
enough to get her under control, but as soon as I let go of her she 
ran down the hall. This insulting, rude, bold girl, was Maxine 
Owsley. 

Letter No. 14 

Conditions at Froebel School with the large number of colored 
children, is intolerable. The colored children, particularly the 
large colored girls, have a very bad influence in the classes in 
which they are placed. They are disobedient and impertinent 
and are always looking for slights from the teachers, or for some 
evidence of favoritism toward the white pupils. They incite the 
white pupils to acts of rebellion against authority of the teacher. 
Much of the obscene matter that has been circulated in the upper 
grade classes I have traced to colored pupils. Several of the 
larger girls have refused to obey me and have refused to do work 
assigned them. When they were compelled to do it, all that has 
kept them from attacking me was the fear that they might get the 
worst of the encounter. The confusion in the upper hall, where 
colored children congregate is dreadful. The door of my room ... 
is open, and words of abuse shouted in. Some faces are pressed 
to the glass half of the time. The screeching and howling has 
made me too nervous to work. The odor in the rooms where 
colored classes are held, makes me deathly sick. The room is not 
fit for use the next hour. The promiscuous association of the 
white and colored pupils is a terrible thing. It should not be 
allowed, particularly in a school with the large number of foreign 
pupils. They will soon lose sight of the color line. If something 
is not done soon, the situation will be dangerous. 

Letter No. 15 

I believe that something ought to be done at once to make 
impossible a repetition of last Wednesday’s “race riot.” That no 
one was seriously injured was due to the fact that a close guard 
was placed on all halls, and groups broken up and not allowed to 
congregate. The same group of colored girls has been a constant 
trouble to many other teachers. Physically larger than their teach¬ 
ers, they attempt to dominate the classes in which their mentality 
places them. When discipline is attempted, they are either sullen 
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or saucy, and always ready with an excuse. Their attendance is 
always irregular and their conduct and language is a bad example 
to other children. I have been called names which no decent 
person can take, and have had to take the discipline upon myself 
and do it promptly as an example to those standing about. It has 
come to the place where a group of colored girls attacked a white 
teacher who is taking a girl to the office, and the feeling is strong 
among the older white students that they ought to be “cleaned 
out” of Froebel, and any one who has seen a high school “strike” 
knows that if it ever starts, it will be done thoroughly, and the 
results will be something none of us want to consider. 

Letter No. 16. 

While attempting to correct two large colored girls who had 
attacked several white children in the corridors, they threatened 
to fight, and became unmanageable. Later on a colored girl in 
one of my high school classes, called one of the white boys a name 
which is considered an insult by any self-respecting person. This 
was done while standing, and in a loud voice. 


Letter No. 17., 

The colored children were always especially difficult to 
manage in the auditoriums. Mr. Chandler and many of the other 
teachers were constantly having trouble. One day at noon a very 
large colored girl became so violently angry that for a few 
moments I was really afraid-simply because, through her own 
fault she was to be detained not more than a minute or two. In 
dismis ing the auditorium, Mr. Chandler insisted that the child- 
ren shoufd pass out the narrow side aisle according to the way 
they were seated. In this case, however, this colored girl wasso 
distracted by something in the middle aisle that she did not 
notice that her row was passing, and remained standmg, detain- 
in <r not only herself, but three or four girls behind her I sa 
nothing, but merely motioned to the next row to start out. When 
this girl finally "woke up” she hurried to the side aisle, but 
nnocen ly said, "Wait a moment, Anna.” There were no, more 
San two more rows to be dismissed, which probably would have 
Eonly a half a minute, and 1 had no thought of punishing 

these few girls. However, this girl flared up into a age, and 
a sneer, she brought her face close to mine, and said. Just be¬ 
cause I’m black, you white teachers think you can make me do 
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anything you please. I’ll show you !” I calmly explained that 
there were white girls behind her whom she was detaining, and I 
told her that whether she was white or black made no difference 
for we would correct them no matter what color their skin 
happened to be. In a little while her big sister came in to “help” 
her, for it was noontime and the auditorium had been cleared, 
and the sister insisted that “Whatever was her sister’s affair was 
her business too” and was as ugly and impudent as her sister. 
Although I finally succeeded in sending the sister out, and, in 
getting the other girl calm and quiet and in an apologetic mood, 
there was grave danger of an attack. That seemed to be attitude 
of those children down there— “Just because they were black” 
when in reality the teachers had to be more liberal towards them 
than towards others. 

Letter No. 18. 

I attempted to punish a small colored girl who was very dis¬ 
orderly in hall line, by taking her into the class room ahead of 
her class Two large colored girls witnessed the affair and at 
once approached me in a threatening manner, demanding that I 
let the child alone, requesting her not to obey me, and making 
all sorts of insulting remarks in general. This represents the 
spirit that prevails among the colored children. They resent any 

form of punishment or even suggestion regarding their conduct in 
school. 

Letter No. 19. 

I have found the colored girls exceedingly harder to discipline 
than the white girls. They are disobedient and disregard the 
rules of the gymnasium and playground and they resent correc¬ 
tion. As a whole, they cannot be trusted. They are rude and 
mean to the little white girls. I have found them loafing around 
the halls with the colored boys, and when spoken to they have 
been rude and disrespectful, and have more than once laid hands 

on me. In two instances I have been struck and kicked by color¬ 
ed girls. 
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Public Education and 
Americanization: 1890-1920 


American industry experienced a period of immense growth 
in the latter stages of the nineteenth and in the early decades of 
the twentieth century. This phenomenon contributed heavily to 
several major changes in the fabric and structure ol American 
society. One alteration which industrial expansion helped to bring 
about was the growth of large cities. New York City, for 
instance, reported a population of 850,000 in 1860, in 1914 it was 
almost four million. 1 Factory workers, and their families, of 
necessity lived close to the plants which were located, for the most 
part, in the metropolitan centers of the northeast sections of the 

country. 

Industrial expansion also required huge pools of cheap labor. 
The sources for this labor was immigration. The immigrants, 
those arriving after 1890 especially, were needed for America’s 
burgeoning industries. And, as Table I indicates, southern and 
eastern Europe became the major suppliers of immigrants after 
1890, replacing northern and western Europe. For the most part, 
immigrants from northern and western Europe had been satis¬ 
factorily assimilated into the mainstream of American society. 
The later arrivals, however, were not as readily welcomed nor as 

easily digested. 

TABLE I 2 


Period 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 

1911-1920 


American 

Total 

2,314,824 
2,812,191 
5,246,613 
3,687,564 
8,795,386 
5,735,8 1 1 


Immigration, 1861 

Northwest Europe 
Number Percent 

2,031,624 87-8 

2,070,373 73-6 

3,778,633 72'0 

1,643,492 44 6 

1,910,035 21*7 

997,438 17-4 


1920 

South and East Europe 


Number 

Percent 

33,628 

1*4 

201,889 

7-2 

958,413 

18-3 

1,915,486 

519 

6,225,981 

70-8 

3,379,126 

58-9 
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While these immigrants were deemed desirable insofar as 
they provided a supply of cheap labor for the factories, their pre¬ 
sence evoked sentiments of fear, of hostility and bigotry, from 
some influential political and social sectors of the country. Their 
numbers (about ten million Bohemians, Greeks, Hungarians, 
Italians, Poles, Rumanians, Russians and Slovaks entered the 
United States between 1890 and 1914 3 ), their clustering together 
in ethnic “ghettoes” in metropolitan areas, and their clinging to 
old-world customs and languages added to and intensified nativist 
suspicions, which were expressed in political and social circles. 

The rhetoric of Senator Morrill of Vermont is one example 
of nativist political thought. He argued that the country had no 
responsibility to become a “universal almsgiver,” taking in “all 
classes of alien irreclaimable maniacs, mendicants and miscreants,” 
supporting the “weak, vile and hungry outcasts” from Europe who 
had come to the United States “not only to stay themselves, but 
to transmit hereditary taints to the third and fourth generations.”* 
Two congressional representatives from Massachusetts, a state 
with a large immigrant population, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Representative McCall, in 1895 proposed that a literacy test 
be given to potential immigrants. All those over fourteen years of 
age who could not read and write some language would not be 
allowed to enter the country. 5 (The countries from which the 
immigrants came after 1890 had a relatively high illiteracy rate. 
Further, many of the immigrants were poor, and poverty often 
meant illiteracy.) 

Social organizations were formed, such as the American Pro¬ 
tective Association, to defend “American” values. The Immigra¬ 
tion Restriction League was organized to combat unrestricted 
immigration. Its literature contended that southern and eastern 
Europe were dumping large numbers of “illiterates, paupers, 
criminals, and madmen” into the United States, a trend which 
was endangering the nation and its way of life. 6 The League 
categorized the European “races” as follows: “Teuton,” 
“Nordic,” “Alpine,” and “Mediterranean”. It claimed that the 
first two were far superior to the latter two, and should avoid 
social interaction with them. 7 

Some “scholarly” persons added their voices to the chorus of 
social concern over the immigrants. One such was the President 
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of the Museum of Natural History, the New York aristocrat 
Madison Grant. He maintained that western Europeans were 
“always and everywhere a race of soldiers, sailors, adventurers 
and explorers, but above all of rulers, organizers and aristocrats 
in sharp contrast to the essentially peasant character of the 
Alpines .” 8 

Edward A. Ross, a prominent sociologist, wrote in a similar 
vein. He asserted that the new immigration, flowing from “differ¬ 
ent sources” than earlier, tapped “lower human levels”. These 
immigrants, “beaten members of beaten breeds, often the more 
aboriginal men that have been elbowed aside or left behind in the 
swayings of the mightier European races,” could not but affect the 
nation adversely. They were, Ross wrote, “As undersized in 
spirit, no doubt as they are in body,” and necessarily would 
“impede our progress .” 9 They were an unsatisfactory substitute 
for their predecessors, he averred, contending that “The cheap 
stucco manikins do not really take the place of the unbegotten 
sons of the granite men who fell at Gettysburg and Cold 

Harbor .” 10 


Ross was one of those who saw in the immigrants a new, 
influential and formidable challenge for the public schools. He 
described the formative role of the school as follows : 

To collect little plastic lumps of human dough from private 
households and shape them on the social kneeding-board, 
exhibits a faith in the power of suggestion which few people 
ever attain to. And so it happens that the role of the school¬ 
master in the social economy is just beginning . 11 


Schools should, according to Ross, promote order serve as 
an economic system of police, and replace religion as the method 

of indirect social restraint .” 12 

G. Stanley Hall. President of Clark University and an 
eminent child psychologist, foresaw little chance of academ e 
achievement for the immigrants’ children. They comprised, to 
him an “army of incapables” who could not profit from advanced 
education Thcv should be placed in a "dullard school, therein 
m be tried for'etizenship and the life of an obedient servant - 

industrialization, urbanization, and immigration affected the 

organization and curricular processes.of schools. Da id Tyach 
in his The One Bes, System: A History of American Urban Educa 
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tion, has described the process by which “administrative progress¬ 
ives” and their allies, corporate leaders, centralized the organiza¬ 
tion and administration of public schooling in American cities. 
(Industrialization had advanced corporate business leaders to 
positions of prominence in metropolitan areas.) Educational 
leaders were concerned, at the same time, with “Americanizing” 
the influx of immigrant children and native-born offspring of 
immigrants who had inundated the public schools of the nation's 
largest cities, many of them in the north-cast section of the 
country. The following figures show how immigration had affect¬ 
ed the schools. In 1909 57 8 per cent of the pupils in the schools 
of thirty-seven of the nation’s largest cities were either themselves 
immigrants or the children of foreign-born fathers. 14 Better than 
one-half of the students who were children of foreign-born fathers 
from non-English speaking countries came from homes where 
English was not spoken. 15 In one New York City classroom there 
were children from twenty-five different nationalities. 10 (These 
school statistics reflected the demographic changes which had 
occurred in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island as a result of immigration. There the percent¬ 
age of people who were foreign-born or had one parent foreign- 
born exceeded 50 percent. 17 ) 


Educators voiced their concern at meetings, in the journals, 
and in books. As early as 1890 one speaker at the National 
Education Association (NEA) meeting praised the high school for 
the beneficial influence it had on the children of workers. He 
claimed that high school education lifted the curtain from the 
minds of these children which their social class had imposed on 
them. 16 Seven years later the Superintendent of New York’s 
schools declared at the NEA meeting that the children of the 
“plain people” were filling the schools with the result that in a 
short time the “children of the masses and not of the classes will 
rule us. 15 An editorial which appeared in Education magazine 
declared that immigration had placed the industries of the urban 

northeast “in a state of perpetual siege by an army of semi¬ 
savages.” 20 


Ell wood P. Cubberley, one of the leaders in the recently 
developed field of Educational Administration, and an influential 
figure in the world of education, called attention to the problems 
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the immigrants had caused American society in general and public 
education in particular. He described the latest arrivals as 
“Largely illiterate, docile, lacking in initiative and almost wholly 
without the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of righteousness, -liberty, 
law, order, public decency, and government.” They could not 
but “dilute tremendously our national stock and to weaken and 
corrupt our political life.” Further, they had caused “popular 

education” to become “everywhere.more difficult by their 

presence.” 21 

As it regularly does in a time of crisis, the nation looked to 
its schools for assistance. This time the schools were called upon 
to “civilize” or “Americanize” this horde of foreigners. The 
schools were to perform this task efficiently, /. <?., at low cost. 
The prospect, and later reality, of world war gave added urgency 
to the task. Another editorial in Education magazine, for inst¬ 
ance, alleged that the “hope of salvation” for the “undisciplined 
and uncouth hordes of foreigners” rested with the schools. 22 The 
Director of Americanization in the United States Bureau of 
Education maintained that the schools ought to be “the hub upon 
which all the other forces of the State and community” depend 
in working with the immigrants. 23 Cubberley, for one, felt that 
the vast numbers of “foreigners” in the nation called for 
herculean efforts on the part of school people. Their task, as he 

saw it, was : 

. to implant in their children, so far as can be done, 

the Anglo-Saxon conception of righteousness, law and order, 
and popular government, and to awaken in them a reverence 
for our democratic institutions and for those things in cur 
national life which we as a people hold to be ol abiding 


worth. 21 

Schooling became, as Richard Pra.te says the major if not 
the only educative force in society in the eyes of some educators. 
Some y such as David Sncdden, felt that the school was in a 
unique position to influence society since it alone of all institutions 
was completely under state control- The schools, as Crcmin 
observes, sometimes became (willingly or unwillingly) foster 
parents to the immigrant children.- 7 

This role cast the school in a powerful position. Sometimes 
as with the school baths in New York City, the school operated 
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as a humane force. At other times it was not so humane. In 
some instances it became a divisive force between immigrant 
parents and their children. (One source for some examples of this 
is Francesco Cordasco’s and Eugene Bucchioni’s The Italians: 
Social Backgrounds of an American Group [Clifton, N. J. : Augustus 
M. Kelley, 1974]. Cordasco and Bucchioni cite a number of ex¬ 
amples which show how the cultural values of the South Italian 
family were sometimes at odds with compulsory-attendance, 
English language, “Americanizing” public schools.) There are 
other instances which highlight the cultural conflict. One such is 
a son, brought to trial for physically resisting his father's attempt 
to discipline him, arguing that an American (himself) should not 
“get licked” by a foreigner (his father).- s Instances such as these 
prompted Jane Addams to complain at the 1909 NEA meeting that 
the public school had too often divided immigrant parents and 
their children. She urged that the schools welcome the immigrants 
into the mainstream of American society “upon the basis of the 
resources which they represent and the contributions which they 
bring.” 29 Six years later she expressed similar concern, asking 

“. why should that chasm between fathers and sons, yawning 

at the feet of each generation, be made so unnecessarily cruel and 
impassable to these bewildered immigrants ?” 3u 

The schools were not always able, even if willing, to follow 
Miss Addams’ advice. There were a number of reasons for this. 
One was the consolidation of power in central school administra¬ 
tion in metropolitan areas and the resultant programs of school 
leaders which did not acknowledge (nor accept) the values of what 
is called today cultural pluralism. Convinced that they knew 
what was best, these “administrative progressives,” as Tyack has 
called them, with their allies, the corporate leaders and other 
businessmen who served on metropolitan school boards, pushed 
programs which were distinctly “American” in character. Some 
educators rued the non-school hours, viewing them as “street and 
alley” time, which undid the noble work of the schools. Other 
public educators decried the existence of parochial schools. These 
schools, almost always Catholic, were seen as divisive because, in 
addition to their religious teaching, they were thought to be an 
attempt to maintain “old world” languages and customs. The 
alliance of church with immigrant home, when coupled with 
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parochial education, was viewed as an obstacle to develop good, 
loyal citizens. 

The ominous clouds of World War I added a note of 
urgency to the “Americanizing” task of the public schools. The 
nation needed to be certain of the loyalty of its recent arrivals. 
Consequently, Civics and American History courses were extended 
and intensified in the schools. American heroes were extolled and 
“American” virtues praised in texts and in lessons of teachers. 
Citizenship education took on a high priority in the aims of 
schools, culminating in the Cardinal Principles report of 1918. 
This report, a product of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education which the NEA had formed in 1913, 
recommended an extension of the length and breadth of the public 
secondary school. The report advised compulsory school atten¬ 
dance for all American youth until age eighteen. 31 The high 
school curriculum was to be organized around seven Principles 
(more accurately called aims). Among them were the following, 
which point out the broadened role of the school : “worthy home 
membership,” “ethical character,” and “worthy use of leisure”. 
“Citizenship” was another specific objective. 3 - The public school, 
some educators felt, evidently was the proper place to teach stu¬ 
dents how to be good members of families, as well as the source 
of their moral behavior, responsibilities which traditionally had 
belonged to home and church. 


Pressures toward eradicating foreign elements in American 
society and in its schools continued into the 1920s. flic activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and legislation against foreign languages in 
the curriculum evidence this. So does the attempt of the state of 
Oregon to require attendance in public schools, ruled unconstitu¬ 
tional by the Supreme Court in 1925. (The Court in 1923 also 
overturned a Nebraska statute which forebadc the teaching of any 
modern foreign language in any public or private school in the 


state before the ninth grade.) 

Some children of immigrants did achieve well in schools, 
others did not, as shown by, among others, Michael Olncck and 
Marvin Lazcrson. Stating that there has been a -good deal of 
polemic and a paucity of data” on the topic, Olneck and Lazcrson 
contend that too much has been written about ‘ the immigrant 
experience,” with little attention devoted to the differences in 
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school achievement between nationality groups. 33 Eastern Euro¬ 
pean Jewish immigrants, for instance, experienced much more 
success in schools than did their southern Italian counterparts. 31 
Some immigrant children had high aspirations as well. In one 
eighth grade class of 39 pupils, located in a Jewish immigrant 
neighborhood, according to the students expressed desires, there 
were nine prospective lawyers, six civil engineers, three dentists, 
three doctors, and two teachers. 33 

The immigrants were not met solely with a warm embrace by 
native Americans. But, for Jewish immigrants, there were no 
pograms nor sudden knocks on the door at midnight. Often 
there was hard, long work at low pay, there was child labor, there 
was poverty and prejudice. There was also gold, as one immigrant 
described the scene to Alistair Cooke: 

But there was gold to us. There were markets groaning 
with food and clothes. There were streetcars all over town. 
You could watch the automobiles. There was no military on 
horseback and no whips. The neighbors were out in the 
open, trading and shouting, enjoying free fights. And to a 
boy like me it was a ball, a friendship club. The streets were 
an open road. 36 

Undoubtedly the public school did not provide the ladder to 
success for any immigrant who possessed the intelligence and 
fortitude, as Ellwood P. Cubberley and other “house historians” 
have contended. Neither, however, is it fair to allege that all 
educational personnel engaged in a massive conspiracy to hold 
down the immigrant. 37 It is true that some teachers’ efforts to 
assist immigrant children were hampered by the public school 
bureaucracy. 38 It is also true that school committees (or boards) 
did look down on the poor, immigrant children. (This attitude of 
condescension was not new. For instance, in 1857 this is what 
the Boston School Committee perceived its responsibility to be in 
the schooling of poor children there : 

... taking children at random from a great city, undisciplined, 
uninstructed, often with inveterate forwardness, and obstinacy, 
and with the inherited stupidity of centuries of ignorant 
ancestors; forming them from animals into intellectual be¬ 
ings, and ... from intellectual beings into spiritual beings; 
giving to many their first appreciation of what is wise, what 
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is true, what is lovely and what is pure. 35 ) 

Some thirty years later, a Boston School Committee member, 
Samuel Capen, writing to uphold the need for corporal punish¬ 
ment in the schools, declared : 

This whole question of corporal punishment is largely one 
of civilization, and the amount required for the discipline of 
a school depends mainly upon the character of the people 
composing that school. 40 

The character of the pupils depended on the quality of their 
family life, and Capen clearly identified immigrant families as 
deficient in this regard. 41 

There were also prominent Americans, like President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the trust-buster, who pushed for social legislation that 
would benefit immigrant workers. The same Roosevelt would say : 
We have room for but one language here, and that is the 
English language, for we intend to see that the crucible turns 
people out as Americans. 42 

In Roosevelt’s view, there should be no more “hyphenated- 
Americans.” 43 There were organizations liks the Daughters of 
the American Revolution (DAR), which sought to use schools to 
teach immigrants obedience to the law, which the DAR felt was 
the “groundwork of true citizenship.” 44 There were schools where 
children were made to feel that to be an American they must be 
ashamed of their ethnic background. 46 On the other hand there 
were schools where to be bigoted was to be un-American. 


The issue of “Americanization” of the immigrants in urban 
schools, created by the industrialization and urbanization o 
years between 1890 and 1920 is a complex many-faceted one. 
In some instances, as with Mary Ant.n (The ^nusedLand 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912). the educational experience was 

favorable. With others it was painful. The existence and ignor¬ 
ing of compulsory attendance legislat.on support mdividua stu¬ 
dent anecdotes that school was not a pleasant place for . to1*. 
(An estimated 40,000 children of school age were truant n 
New York City in the early twentieth century , in 1906 

Massachusetts it was reported that some 25,0 young pe p 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen were not attending 


school. 48 ) 

Lazerson and Olneck, and later Tyack, among others, have 
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pointed out that certain distinctions need to be made. One should 
distinguish between and among the various immigrant nationalities, 
and between individuals. One also should distinguish between 
schools and teachers where prejudice was practised, where 
immigrants’ values were ignored, and where their culture was 
affirmed and respected. One should also, it seems to this author, 
recognize the influence that society has on schools and not regard 
the schools as a cure-all for every social injustice (nor the cause of 
every social illness). One should also recognize the complexity of 
the situation as it existed in American society in general and in its 
schools in particular at that time. In the instance of the schooling 
of the immigrants between 1890 and 1920 “Americanization” was 
an important factor. Its implementation was neither totally good 
nor totally bad. Its discussion calls for balance, precision and 
accuracy. 
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Ralph Shoub 


Frances A. Kellor and Negro 
Criminality and Educability 


The rise of the Progressive Movement during the declining 
years of the Nineteenth Century and the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century has been linked by several historians to the 
decline of Negro 1 participation in American society. One historian 
has gone so far as to claim that the Progressive Movement was 
“ ... unmistakably caught up in the powerful tide of racism,” that 
contributed to the suppression of the Negro. 2 Dewey Grantham 
tempers this position a bit by viewing the progressive attitude 
toward the Negro as passive rather than actively for or against 
him. As Grantham states, “ ... Despite the comprehensive nature 
of their proposed reforms, American liberals of the Progressive 
era gave little attention to the Negro, which all agreed represented 
one of the nation’s social and political problems... [It was the 
Progressives’ belief that] ... if the Negro could make his way on 
the economic front, political and civil rights would take care o 
themselves.” 3 An additional view of progressivism and its res¬ 
ponse to the Negro is offered by Gilbert Osofsky. Osofsky saw the 
Progressive Movement in its national political phase as large y 
anti-Negro in its position due to the limited political power tha 
Negroes possessed. “If, however, one includes urban soca 
workers and industrial and municipal reforms ,n h,s definition of 
Progressivism there was a serious, positive and hopeful interest 
expressed in Negro welfare by the Progressive Movement. It is 
within this interpretation and that of Grantham that Frances 
Kellor’s efforts in response to the problems of the Negro should 

be examined. 

Frances Kellor was a Cornell Law School graduate, who had 
entered the University of Chicago in 1898 to pursue graduate 
work in sociology and economics. Her initial involvement ,n the 
exploration of the “Negro Problem” was part of a larger stud) 
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that she pursued as a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago into the nature of female criminality. Under the tutelage 
of the eminent sociologists, Albion Small and Charles R. 
Henderson, Kellor proposed to do a detailed study in criminology 
and penal reform utilizing the tools of the then fledgling sciences 
of sociology and psychology. Unfortunately, much of what she 
discovered was submerged in her largely directionless book. 
Experimental Sociology. The principle findings had, however, 
appeared in various journals and magazines between 1898 and 
1901. Most important for the purposes of this paper are the 
articles appearing in the Arena in 1901, called “The Criminal 
Negro". 


Previous to this time very few major sociological studies of 
the Negro had been written other than W. E. B. DuBois’ 
Philadelphia Negro. Far more numerous were the conservative 
social Darwinist tracts that attempted to prove the innate inferio¬ 
rity of the Negro. Since most of these studies had cited the 
Negro’s rising criminality as the rationale for their position, it is 

important to examine several of these articles before exploring 
Kellor’s study. 


From the end of Reconstruction, the dominant rationalization 
for keeping the Negro in an inferior position centered on his 
supposed innate criminality and immorality. Magazines, journals, 
and books bristled with statistics, opinions, and observations that 
“proved" that the Negro could never fully be a part of American 
society. Typical of the more “scientific" examinations of this 
problem was Cesare Lombroso’s article, “Why Homicide Has 
ncreased in the United States". Lombroso, the noted Italian 
criminologist whose views on the inherent aspects of crime were 
increasingly being challenged, sought to explain why the homicide 
rates in the United States were increasing while those in Western 

fwT Were decreasin 8- ° ne of his primary conclusions was 
that the major cause of homicide in the United States was “... the 

vast number of colored people in that country."* Without the 

Negro violent crime in the United States would be comparable * 

he levels recorded in Europe. Lombroso conceded that the 

incidence of Negro crime could in part be explained by the 

prejudice against the negro [sic], especially in the Southern states 

- . but the greatest obstacle to the Negro becoming a law- 
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abiding citizen was : 

... the fact that there remain latent within him the primitive 
instincts of the savage ; for notwithstanding that the garb and 
the habits of the white man may have given him a veneer of 
modern civilization, he is still too often indifferent to and 
careless of the lives of others ; and he betrays that lack of the 


sentiment of pity, commonly observed among savage races, 
which causes them to regard homicide as a mere incident, and 
as glorious in case it is the outcome of revenge. 7 
Lombroso concluded that the only solution for remedying this 
problem was either the massive deportation of the Negro or his 
general exclusion from concentrated population centers. 

A very similar article from a native source was that written 
by John Roach Straton, a professor at Mercer University in 
Georgia. Straton questioned whether education could solve the 
“race problem”, a merely rhetorical position, for he immediately 
followed it by a second question as to what were the causes whic 
prevented education from producing the “desired advance in he 
Negro. Straton’s position and the evidence he used to support i 
would be reiterated in article after article to support the segreg - 
tionist and separatist stance so it is worthwhile to examine 
views in depth in relationship to Keller’s findings a year later. 

Straton wasted little time in concluding that the education of 

the Negro up to that point was useless in solving th * r * ^ N ' 

He later justified this conclusion b * P™"" g ° not more criminal 

Kept illiterate during h,s and the Negro 

than other men/ 0nce .‘ L'd he* became more criminal and 
had begun to become educated, h b^ ^ , 870j )8 S0 and 

immoral. Using the United S be jn qucs tion by 

1890 (documents whose validity would I crimj J ity had in- 

°‘ her d bv 2 C 5 vttw en 1870 and .880 while illiteracy decreased 
creased by 25/. b f "“ n . wentv . five yea rs since emancipation, the 
by 10%. Thus in the twenty n y cent of lhe 

per cent of all the 

population of this coun >, of the fact that over 

crimes of the country ... [and] * is .ideation in twenty-five 
$ 100,000,000 had been spent on their 

years [this averages out to something ess t an . f 

per Negro] and that illiteracy among them had decreased by > 
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two per cent.” 9 


To further support his contention that education did not 
inhibit Negro criminality but in fact enhanced it, Straton turned 
his attention to the North where he found that, “...despite the 
advantageous conditions, there arc almost three times as many 
[Negro] criminals as those of the South, though they arc also 
about three times as well educated.” 10 To justify his generaliza¬ 
tion he made a statistical comparison between selected states in 
the South and the North : 


in the three Southern States [Mississippi, Louisana, and 
South Carolina], where the negro [sic] has made the least 
advance, and where, according to all our accepted standards 
(education, worldly condition, etc.), his status is the worst, 
he furnishes but 1,600 criminals to the million of his popula¬ 
tion : whereas, in the North Atlantic States, where his condi¬ 
tion. according to our standards, is the best, he furnishes 
7,547 criminals to the million of his population. The 
illiteracy of the Negro in the states where he furnishes only 
1,600 criminals to the million of his population is 65 70 
per cent : while his illiteracy in the North where he furnishes 
7,547 to the million, is only 21 *71 percent.” 11 

On top of all this statistical “evidence” Straton further com¬ 
pounded his case against educating the Negro by claiming that 
the literacy rate for the Negro criminal was 46% while that 
for the race as a whole was only 42%. After stressing these 
correlations between literacy and crime, Straton's disclaimer 
seems ludicrous when he states, “Education may not be the cause 
of these evils, as some go so far as to claim; but the facts seem 
to warrant the conclusion that it is not checking them and there¬ 
fore is not solving the problem.” 12 


Stralon concluded his article in a paternalistic vein, fearing 
that allowing the Negro to participate in the superior Anglo- 
Saxon culture was causing the elimination of the Negro race 
Sympathetic with the efforts of Booker T. Washington to voca- 
t.onally adapt the Negro to American society, he questioned 
whethei such efforts would eliminate the ills that had taken their 
toU of the Negro or would solve the immediate ethical problems 
of the Negro s criminality and immorality. Employing a Social 
Darwinist stance, Straton contended : 
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The system in which [the Anglo-Saxon] now dwells is the 
logical outcome of all that has gone before, and consequently 
the white man of today is thoroughly suited to his environ¬ 
ment. Now, it is reasonable to think that, since Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is thus the culmination of a series of steps, 
all the steps must be taken [by the Negro] before it can safely 

be reached . Picked individuals, strengthened often in 

mental vigor by infusions of white blood, may grow rapidly, 
but the evolution of the race comes slowly— a part of each 
new element of strength being transmitted by the laws of 
heredity from father to son and on to succeeding generations; 
and so, slowly and painfully a race advances. It is not a 
matter of decades but of centuries. 13 
Straton's only other solution to the Negro problem, besides 
his tentative support of Washington, was to invest a sufficient 
amount of funds in some other area of the world to make it as 
attractive to Negro immigration as America had become to 
Europeans. Such was one side of the intellectual attitude m 
regard to Negro criminality and his educability when Kellor s 
article, “The Criminal Negro,” first appeared in the Arena in 


1901. J f , 

The primary impetus and model for the scientific study of the 

Negro had been detailed by W. E. B. D uBols ,h * 

Winter meeting of the American Association ol a 

Social Sciences. Whether Kellor had been 'nflueneed by DuBo s 

p.p„ > ^ »,«*i.>.»■*£;, sv r i h ; M ri.,is.. 

had certain similarities to DuBois mod . 

the previous studies of Negro problems ^^ * JuK 

debate as to whether the problemto. ^ ^ 

of his ignorance or the J h (hcir s(udy should bc thc 

fore, felt the best scientific research. To this 

r,d" the scope of a^ny social study is first of all limited by 
the -eneral attitude of public opinion toward truth and ru 


truth...” 15 

DuBois divided the scientific study of the Negro into two 
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categories which though difficult to separate in practice, must 
for the sake of logical clearness, be kept distinct. They are 
(a) the study of the Negro as a social group, (b) the study of his 
peculiar environment.” 16 The study of Negro as social group should 
include: (1) historical study, (2) statistical investigation, (3) an¬ 
thropological measurement, and (4) sociological interpretation. 
Under the category of the social environment, Dubois proposed 
that an attempt “... should be made to isolate and study the tangi¬ 
ble phenomena of Negro prejudice in all possible cases; its effect on 
the Negro’s physical development, on his mental acquisitiveness, 
on his moral and social conditions, as manifested in economic 
life, in legal sanctions, and in crime and lawlessness.” 17 Ironically, 
DuBois expressed doubt that any effective study of Negro crime 
or white lawlessness in regard to the Negro could be made 
for more than a generation, due primarily to the condition of the 
public mind, “which renders it almost impossible to get at the 
facts and real conditions. On the other hand, public opinion has 
in the last decade become sufficiently liberal to open a broad field 

of investigation to students, and here lies the chance for effective 
work.” 18 

Whether Kellor was challenged by DuBois’ doubts or influenc¬ 
ed by his proposals for studying Negro problems is open to ques¬ 
tion. Many of the areas of study that DuBois suggested were 
explored by Kellor as we shall see when we examine her study, 
“The Criminal Negro,” but the warnings that DuBois voiced con¬ 
cerning the separation of the Negro as a social group from the 
Negro and his social environment and the avoidance of pursuin'* 
reforrn measures in a scientific study went largely unheeded* 
Kellor s progressive impulse for reform was far stronger then her 
objective search for scientific truth. 

... ‘' r TI !f < 7 rimma! Negro" centered on four major conclusions : 
(I) Of all classes in the United States, the Southern Negro was 
the most disadvantaged ; (2) The primary function of Southern 
penal institutions were the detention of criminals and the produc 
lion of State revenue ; (3) From the limited number of tests and 
measurements conducted on Negro prisoners, it did not appear that 
there were any innate physical or mental conditions that would 
limit the Negro’s education or development; and (4) The social 
and physical environments of the South, rather than any innate 
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flaw in the Negro, were conducive to the commission of crime. 
These conclusions were reached by Kellor's examination of prisons 
and prisoners in Mississippi, Louisana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. In addition to 
the tests and measurements conducted on some ninety odd female 
prisoners and on a comparable number of non-criminal subjects, 
Kellor also examined the backgrounds of her criminal subjects. 
Finally, she explored the condition of the Negro in the South, 
“...socially, economically, politically, educationally, and morally— 
all with reference to criminality. This includes a study of the 
Southern white man's attitude, and the position of the negro [sic] 
woman and child.” 19 


The basis for Kcllor's first conclusion was constructed from 
a number of environmental observations that she made while 
collecting data. She found that neither the climate nor the soil 

provided any incentive to “.develop thrift and forethought,”- 0 

but were far more conducive to indolence and idleness. Only the 
urban centers afTorded any respite from the debilitating cifccts of 
this environment, but the opportunity for the Negro to seek 
employment in the city was severely limited by his lack of market¬ 
able skills and the desire of the white man to keep the Negro in¬ 
volved in agriculture. The Negro farm laborer, by remaining in 
this condition, was thus more comparable to the unskilled laborers 
of the North than to the Northern farmer. His only hope in 
improving his condition if he was to remain on the land would be 

to secure “.that training which will take him out of the class of 

unskilled labor and put him in a position to attain the interests 
and success of the small farmer in the North. 

To Kellor this appeared unlikely if he continued to receive 
the meager and inadequate training provided in his home, schools, 
and churches. The home life of the Negro families that kellor 
visited appeared comparable to that of the infamous Jukes family, 
particularly the crowded, unsanitary conditions of most dwellings. 

Sympathizing with the mother who had “. five to fifteen 

[youngsters] to be trained, disciplined, and taught,”- she railed 
at the white Southerners who were only interested in the Negro 
child during slavery when he had cash value. “Now all the 
knowledge and means required for such care devolve upon parents 
that have had but little preparation. The child has no labor value 
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now, for the adult market is often over-stocked.”- 3 

The schools of the South also came in for their share of 
Kellor’s vitriol. Education had not failed ; the system had failed 

in both quality and quantity “. to enlighten and inform the 

negro.” 

The educational system gives so much knowledge of facts, 
while the moral and sympathetic sensibilities, the perceptions 
of domestic, social, and political life, in relation to the negro 
himself, arc neglected . I am not opposing higher educa¬ 

tion [for the negro]; I am speaking for the mass of the race 
and asking for an extension of time and a rationalizing of the 
studies in the common schools. 21 

What this rationalizing encompassed was an educational 
program more closely linked to the thinking of Booker T. 
Washington than John Dewey. It was Kellor, the pragmatist, in 
its most utilitarian and Social Darwinist sense, that staled ; 

The negro in many instances is being fitted for vocations in 
which there is but little opportunity lor him. Agricultural 
and industrial eras precede those of commerce and professions. 
The negro cannot omit these; simply because he is transplant¬ 
ed in the middle of a race that has experienced them. They 
were essential in developing that race.- 5 

The Negro church in the South, Kellor saw as providing very 
little moral or practical instruction to assist him in his develop¬ 
ment. Primarily created during slavery to keep the Negro con¬ 
tented with his lot, it failed to evolve to a point of meeting the 
needs of the freed man, still emphasizing the irrational and the 
better life to be attained in some future world. “Practical 
Christianity is known only to the few. [The Negro's] services, 
sermons, and prayers arc intended to arouse sentiment and super¬ 
stitions, but not thought resulting in improved actions.”- 0 Surpri¬ 
singly, the Eighth Conference for the Study of Negro Problems 
in 1903, although not as openly hostile to the work of the Negro 
Church as Kellor, would pass a resolution for the : 

... strengthening of religious effort and moral inspiration 
among the masses of the Negro people ... [recognizing that 
the Negro people were] passing through that critical period 
of religious evolution when the low moral and intellectual 
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standards of the past and the curious custom of emotional 
feu or [were] no longer attracting the young and ought in 
justice to repel the intelligent and the good. 27 

Kellor s legal background coupled with her study under 
Charles R. Henderson, the noted American penalogist, probably 
fitted her best for drawing her second conclusion about the 
Southern penal system. Noting the unequal numbers and treat¬ 
ment ot Negroes incarcerated in Southern prisons in comparison 
to that of whites, she illustrated the prejudicial attitude she found 
by recounting an anecdote told to her by a Southern prison official: 

If two white men quarrel and one murders the other, we 
imprison the culprit, and in due season pardon him; if a white 
man kills a negro, we let him off; if a negro murders a white 
man, we like as not lynch him; if a negro kills a negro wc impri¬ 
son him.” 28 In all of the prisons Kellor visited “... the emphasis 
[was] laid upon hard labor ... from sunrise to sunset, with only 
time out for meals ... and punishment.” 29 All institutions and 
criminals were to be self-supporting “... with the revenues ending 
up in the general State fund.” 33 (Mississippi during this period 
had annually realized between $30,000 to $100,000 from its prisons 
while Louisiana’s income averaged $50,000 per year). In none of 
the states were juvenile reformatories functioning and, “the age 
of criminal intent [seemed] to be less definite with reference to 
negroes, for in my investigations I saw no white children." 31 

Each of the states had some form of convict farm system 
where “... the state owns or leases the land and works its own 
convicts.” 32 The prisoners under this system were disciplined by 
whipping and solitary confinement and guarded by armed guards 
in all states except Louisiana. Still, during this period, there was 
an average of fifty escapes per year. 

In almost all the states studied, a body of “good time laws” 
existed which reduced the prisoner s sentence dependent upon his 
good behavior. Kellor discovered, however, that because of the 
revenue producing nature of the Southern penal systems, pardons 
or releases were oft times delayed so that a sufficient number of 
convicts would be available for the harvest or planting season. 
Kellor concluded that in comparison to its Northern counterparts, 
the Southern penal system was highly inadequate and outdated. 

Whether this area of Kellor’s study resulted in basic 
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changes (in Southern penal systems] in many states,"- 5 as Parris 
and Brooks state is questionable. Jane Zimmerman’s “The Penal 
Reform Movement in the South during the Progressive Era, 1890- 
1917” makes no mention of Kellor's work but docs point out that 
the reforms in penology in the South during this period “ ... were 
the natural outgrowth of forces that had been playing on peno¬ 
logical developments throughout the more progressive penological 
trends of the North and West and from a penological point of 
view (the South] had come back into the Union.” 51 From this 
standpoint it appears that Kellor's effort was just one of many 
such analyses that helped create a “ ... new philosophy of re¬ 
formatory penology from which the reforms of the future [in the 
South] were to come.” 35 

Kellor’s third conclusion concerning the educability and 
development of the Negro was by far one of the most controversial 
issues of the period. Although Straton's position presented 
earlier in this paper was probably extreme, the more liberal 
elements of the Southern Education Movement had serious doubts 
about the “... scientific research [that later indicated] that group 
differences in innate intelligence and educability, if they exisl[cd] 
at all, [were] insignificant as compared with individual differences 
and environmental influences.” 33 Kellor, who admitted that her 
sample was far too small to draw any definite conclusions, appear¬ 
ed convinced that the Negro from her tests and measurements was 
neither physically nor psychologically hampered in making an 
adjustment to the demands of modern society. 

In the test of the physical senses the negroes arc not more 
defective than the same class among the whites. The results 
tend to show that among the negroes tested the defects are 
not such as to prevent successful functionings, and they do 
not equal the degree necessary for degeneracy. Defects in 
color discrimination, reading, smell, and taste involve a con¬ 
sideration of social factors for their explanation. Where 
individuals possess senses that arc even fairly good, there arc 
opened many avenues of appeal to the higher faculties ... . a ' 

The psychological tests suggest ways in individuals and 
classes can be studied more accurately, and show that, while 
the criminal class is probably inferior to the educated class, 
the negro criminals fall so nearly within the same range that 
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many theories of their limitations must have some doubt cast 
over them. The results of these tests are high or low, very 
much in proportion to the degree and kind of training and 
culture. There are not defects among the negroes which 
show idiocy or degeneracy so much as they show diverted and 
underdeveloped capabilities. The perspective and range of 
ideas of the negroes are very narrow, as is also knowledge of 
the principle of adjustment to social forces; but nowhere do 
these results show that they have had either the length of 
time or opportunity required for these. The facility with 
which they comprehended what was required in the tests 
shows them to be capable of instruction. 38 


Kellor's final conclusion, interwoven with elements from her 
other conclusions, attempted to illustrate that the environmental 
conditions of the South were conducive toward the existence of 
Negro crime. She attacked those like Lombroso and Straton 
who had viewed the Negro's increased criminality as a product of 
his innate limitations rather than examining the milieu in which 
these problems arose. The Negro, as Kcllor saw him, had been 
ill-prepared educationally, economically, and socially to cope with 
his sudden release from bondage. Therefore it should be ”... a 
matter of no surprise [that crime increased] because increased 
freedom of an ignorant people invariably means increased viola¬ 
tions of tl:c law. [Secondly], ... acts sanctioned in slavery, as 
adultery and small thefts, were not then considered as crimes 
Thirdly, it was impossible to say that Negro criminality ha 
increased since the time of slavery because nearly all ofienses vvere 
dealt with by the individual slave holder and had not been 
Generally recorded. Finally, the Southern legal system had in¬ 
creased the penalties for numerous crimes and passed laws in 
other areas that more directly affected the Negro. “For these 
reasons increase of crimes docs not mean deterioration ol the race 
but is one phase of its attempt to meet new conditions and 

external forces.” so 

Consequently, although Negro criminality had shown a higher 
increase in the North as a result of the limited preparation ol the 
Negro and intense competition in the highly industrial, urban 

society, 

... it is impossible to estimate the persistency ol racial traits 
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or of the limitations, mental or physical, imposed by racial 
development, until a parallel environment must be shown to 
be of such a nature that it offers every opportunity for deve¬ 
lopment and improvement. In no phase of the negroes life 
domestic, social, industrial, political, or religious— docs this 
appear to be the case.” 

Unfortunately, such an environment did not exist in 1901, even in 
the North. 

Probably, the most telling criticism that could be levelled 
at Frances Kellor were the words written in 1906 by Richard 
R. Wright, Jr., the Negro sociologist: 

... If sociology has been unfortunate in any particular with 
regard to its method, it has certainly been quite unfortunate, 
especially at the hands of the so-called practical sociologist, 
in giving far too large a place to pathological conditions. 
This has especially been true in studying the negroes [sic]. 
Crime, disease and degeneracy do have a place, but they have 
only a very small place in determining the course of social 
development as a whole or of a particular group. It should 
never be forgotten by the social student that the normal is 
more important than the abnormal and especially when the 
abnormal is a very small percentage of the whole. 42 
Thomas F. Gassett, nearly sixty years later, however, has pointed 
out in his study of American racism that, “ ... most of the people 
who wrote about Negroes [between 1880 and 1920] were firmly in 
the grip of the idea that intelligence and temperament [were] 
racially determined and unalterable ... ” 13 Certainly Kcllor’s 
efforts in her study could not be faulted in this regard. More 
properly they can be viewed as Osofsky saw them, “ ... a serious, 
positive and hopeful interest ... in Negro welfare.” 41 
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Russell H. Coward Jr. 


Cultural Collision in Urban Schools 

The Urban Scene 

The evolving character of urban education is directly attri¬ 
butable to the demographic changes within metropolitan areas 
wrought by the process of urbanization. A white exodus to 
suburbia has been accompanied by a continuous black trek to 
established urban centers. On the national level the differential 
patterns of movement among black and white Americans persist 
unabatedly. Blacks are moving to the North and into the older 
cities; whites are “fleeing” to the suburbs or the newly emerging 
cities of the Southwest. Demographic flux superimposed upon a 
relatively stable racially and socioeconomically based stratification 
system has been responsible for the transformation of urban 
education into a “problem” of increasing magnitude. Conse¬ 
quently the contemporary urban school may be paradigmatically 
described in strictly racial terms. The faculty and administra¬ 
tion are predominantly white; the student population is predo¬ 
minantly black. 

The resultant interaction between the educational institutions 
and their legislatively mandated clientele is prevalently described 
as conflict, not education. The conflict, regardless of its mode o 
expression, arises from the feelings of estrangement and alienation 
of teachers and students toward each other. Both groups are 
intensely aware of the high salience of their racial statuses an t e 
relative values attached thereto by American cultural history. n 
the societal level the ascribed status of race has functioned to the 
benefit of whites and to the detriment of blacks. Public schools 
in black urban neighborhoods have become sites of the clash 
between the dominant and the subordinate cultures. Ones 
cultural heritage pervades conscious and unconscious attitudes 
and perceptual tendencies. As they share the hallways etween 
classes, teachers and students share agency in “ ... the fundamen¬ 
tal conflict that exists between the established cultural order of 
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the society, and that of the local community which the students 
represent .” 1 This, then, is the nature of the conflict in urban 
schools; to many the conflict explains the educational “failure” 
of black youth. 

The difficulties experienced by black children in American 
schools have been variously explained by social pathology, genetic 
inferiority, and cultural deficiency theories. The positing of a 
black culture as an entity separate from the mainstream culture, 
but of equal validity, is a recent phenomenon. This perspective, 
however, has neither been accorded universal acceptance, nor has 
it altered the quotidian practices of urban education. One wit¬ 
nesses a proliferation of scholarly harangues “proving” that the 
most legitimate American subculture is either lower class and 
socioeconomic in origin, or black and racial in origin. Scrutiny of 
these two proffered subcultures— lower class and black— reveals a 
virtual identity between their most salient characteristics. They 
are ostensibly distinguished from and counterpointed to the main¬ 
stream cultures by three “realities”. Both the lower class and 
black cultures have been depicted as exhibiting an orientation to 
the present, relative instability of family units, and a higher inci¬ 
dence of physical rather than verbal problem-solving behavior. 
This latter trait is evidenced primarily in child-rearing practices 
and the frequency of interpersonal violence. The disproportionate 
representation of blacks in the lower socioeconomic classes and the 
salience of race to the urban education “problem” are legitimate 
criteria for emphasizing the role of black culture in the conflict 
occurring in the aforementioned paradigmatic urban school. This 
is quite simply an acknowledgement of the phenomenological fact 
that the connotative dimension of the phrase “urban education” 
has wholly usurped its denotative dimension. The subject indicat¬ 
ed is universally regarded as the problems experienced within 
public schools in predominantly black urban neighborhoods. 

Stressing the pertinence of a black culture is an attempt to 
overcome the fragmentation of basic social conditions that results 
from overly analytic taxonomies which semantically distinguish 
slum from ghetto and black from low SES. This inordinately 
scientific mode of perception obscures essence by focusing upon 
observable idiosyncratic epiphenomena. The contention that a 
black lower class culture typifies the urban American situation is 
strongly supported by social area analysis. The work of Wendell 
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Bell has amply demonstrated that heterogeneity exists at the 
metropolitan level, while specific urban neighborhoods are charac¬ 
terized by homogeneity— the similarity of members. Nowhere is 
this fact more glaringly apparent than in the student populations 
of schools in the largest urban centers. Social area analysis, a 
pragmatic application of mathematical set theory, has vividly 
established the convergence and overlapping of socioeconomic and 
racial statuses. Jacquelyne Johnson claims that race must be 
added to the traditional criteria of income, occupation, and educa¬ 
tion to produce a meaningful estimation of an individual s social 
status. 2 Race has historically functioned as a prime determinant 
of the American stratification system. Ignoring its potency will 
allow it to endure in stark contrast to the manifest goals of public 
education. Without attempting to reduce the complexity of the 
American social order to a simplistic dichotomy, I assert, nonethe¬ 
less, that recognition of its dichotomous aspects facilitates assess¬ 
ment of the condition of urban education. In Soulside Ulf 
Hannerz states that “... the ghetto is not the most clearcut possible 
example of cultural difference.” 3 Its values and behaviors, how¬ 
ever, are easily differentiated from the values transmitted by the 
mainstream schools and the behaviors displayed by school officials. 


Cultural Values— Neighborhood and School 

The ghetto dwellers have not adjusted their perspective so 
as to take ghetto condition ... as a satisfactory state of affairs. 
Their understanding of its human consequences difiers rom 
that of outsiders, but the standards of what life oug t 
like ... are mainstream standards. 4 


Success is highly valued in the neighborhoo an ' 

Socialization into the culture of the neig or oo , * 

entails the acquisition of traits that are ys unc i 
school despite their authenticity. This ,s most viv.d y evidenced 
in the case of language development. The language of black 
children differs from standard English, and is subsequent !,4 to¬ 
ed inferior by educators socialized into the mams ream culture^ 
Such an evaluation contradicts the results of ,n 6U ,s 1 
anthropological research which have established that black ch.ld- 
ien “ . . speak a well-formed, highly developed language system 
that is simply different from standard English. - When diff 
ences are evaluated qualitatively, however, the efiect is 
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speaking black English initially stigmatizes the student and dimi¬ 
nishes, perhaps precludes, his chances for success in an institu¬ 
tional arena dominated by speakers of standard English. 

While the school maintains that its goal is the optimal 
achievement of each student, teacher insensitivity to cultural 
differences can have profoundly debilitating ramifications for the 
students receiving its impact. 

The consequence is often a stalemate in which the teacher 
is frustrated and generalizes her experience through invidi¬ 
ous stereotypes, and the students withdraw or become dis¬ 
engaged from the objectives of the educational system. 6 

What unfolds in the schools is a parody of the purpose of educa¬ 
tion. The value of success is not abandoned, but the ends are 
repetitively presented without delineation of the means by which 
they may be achieved. In this manner schools fail to compensate 
for a crucial environmental discontinuity; they perpetuate the 
typical ghetto disjuncture between the transmission of the means 
and ends requisite to attaining mainstream values. The conse¬ 
quence for a student from a black neighborhood is poignantly 
described in the following statement. 

Then you go to those schools, and the teachers, they looks 
down on you, and makes you think you has done something 
wrong for being born. They shout and makes faces, and 
they treat you like dirt and then tell you to be a doctor or 

a lawyer ; if you just go to the library and stay in school 
and be neat, thats all it takes. 7 

In the neighborhood the young black’s desire for success 
attaches itself to intrinsic models. Immersion in the neighbor¬ 
hood also grants him access to knowledge regarding the means to 
the attainment of success. There are pimps, pushers, bootleggers, 
and possibly some professional athletes or entertainers whose 
success is reflected in their attire and material possessions. The 
paths they followed to reach their present statuses are rendered 
via conversation. The role-modeling behavior of the black adoles- 
cent whose goal is to become a pimp mirrors that of the suburban 
white adolescent whose goal is to become a lawyer. Each youth 
i entities a model that is environmentally intrinsic and successful 
and inmates an appropriate course of action in pursuit of his 
goal. Recently significant criticism has been levied upon the 
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national media for reinforcing certain ghetto-specific black 
statuses. In addition, cognizant black adults have lambasted the 
glorification of black athletes and entertainers as being detri¬ 
mental to black youth achievement because of the scarcity of 
positions available. Yet in the ghetto the dilemma persists. A 
black youth who aspires to a status that is extrinsic to his 
neighborhood is ultimately frustrated and disillusioned. 

Man, when I was a kid, I used to have dreams that may¬ 
be I'd be a scientist and discover all kinds of things. But 

they were only dreams.there couldn’t be anything real 

about them. I’ve never seen a scientist; I don't understand 
anything about them; there aren't any scientists or anyone 
else who has a big job on my block so I haven’t got the least 
idea of what they’re like .these things are so far above 


us they aren’t real. 8 . 

The passage cited above intensely conveys the impact of limited 
horizons and limited rational aspirations, omnipresent ghetto- 
specific conditions noted by Kenneth Clark in Dark Ghetto. 

For adolescents the value of success is most prevalently sought 
among peers. There exists great similarity between the traits 
associated with peer group success for black and white males. 
The value of toughness manifested in gangs reflects the same va ue 

expressed in athletic participation among suburban ma ' nst £*™ 
youth. In addition, “smartness” is a focal concern of ghetto 
youth ; its correlate is intelligence among white ^lescents. 
telligence is valued among the latter as a function of minimal 
effort 9 Thusly both natural mental acumen p y 

prowess are prime component 5 of esteemed value 

both black urban and ^ ee S f “^"^iborhood' and school 
congruence existing be ween the n g mode)s of succcss 

cultures, extreme dissimilarity ests « hood provides 

access ‘' to t he^ means 'to eventual 'achievement means that are 

either absent or absurdly simplified within the schools. 


Social Interaction- Neighborhood and School 
The differential qualities of social interaction that typify 

interaction in the neighborhood is ‘ rural in 
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tent. It is open and warm— interaction for its own sake. It is 
engaging and the meaningful role relationships arc diffuse. Con¬ 
trastingly, social interaction in the school is “urban” in its 
affective neutrality and emphasis upon rationality. The inter¬ 
active pattern is determined by the assumption that the parti¬ 
cipants— students and teachers— are involved in goal oriented 
behavior. Subsequently specific role relationships pertain and 
have a concomitant distancing effect. 

From the work of Ulf Mannerz ( Soulsidc ) and Elliot Liebow 
(Tally’s Corner ), one distills a clear picture of social interaction 
in the ghetto neighborhood. The interactions among “street 
families” and “street-corner men” in both studies is most accura¬ 
tely described as conviviality, pure sociability. In the men’s own 
words, they converse solely for the pleasure inherent in the inter¬ 
action. The affective content is glaringly apparent in the manner 
and rapidity with which acquaintances become friends and are 
lauded and derided compassionately. The diffusion of role- 
relationships is evidenced by the fact that any two individuals 
may be friends, coworkers, and kin. Such roles are not static, 
however, and despite minor fluctuations both individuals will 
continually frequent the same corner, barring excessively violent 
breaks of relationships. 

Parsons' “rural” model is exemplified still further in ghetto 
neighborhood interaction. Ascribed statuses are prime deter¬ 
minants of who interacts with whom. The continuous participants 
in strectcorner lile arc all males, primarily between the ages of 
20 and 45. They share the experiences of unemployment, broken 
homes, and the rural South. With virtual unanimity they attri¬ 
bute their present circumstances (residentially, maritally, and 
financially) to fate; there is a pervasive sense of lack of control 
over their lives. Neighborhood “swingers” are young adults 
(under 30) who are single and employed. Membership in this 
group is open to both sexes, but restricted to a limited portion of 
the age spectrum. Moderate financial resources are also required 
to enable one to participate in the fast-paced night life. The 
typical black neighborhood also contains a distinct minority of 
stable nuclear families detached from the sex and age-graded 
interaction matrix. As identifiable entities, black neighborhoods 
exhibit extreme conformity to Parsons’ rural model: Social inter¬ 
action is affective; role-relationships are diffuse; and the pattern 
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of social interaction is determined by the ascribed statuses of age 
and sex. 

Social interaction in the school is of a different order. The 
interaction is rigidly rooted in specific rolc-rclationships within a 
hierarchical structure. Germane statuses are student, teacher, 
and administrator. Among the teachers, attention to ascribed 
statuses of race and sex is consciously minimized ; they are tea¬ 
chers first and foremost, buffeted by the rowdiness of the students 
and demands of the administrators. The resultant distancing 
creates chasms of disdain above and below. The teachers are 
definitely involved in goal oriented behavior. The students, how¬ 
ever, refuse to play the education game. The consequence is goal 
substitution; the teachers substitute the maintenance of order 
for the education of children as their primary goal. Thusly, all 
teacher plans and behaviors become focused upon discipline. 
Such a stance by the faculty neglects the students but effectively 
placates administrators for whom avoidance of notoriety is the 
measure of success. There is clearly no possibility for affective 
involvement within the constraints of our potentially volatile urban 
schools. Student, teacher, and administrator, alike, have been 
accused of “failure” and indicted for myriad causal misdeeds by 
academe, the news media, and private and public ad hoc commit¬ 
tees. 

Affective interaction is precluded and role-relationships are 
specific in schools. Teachers and administrators have abandoned 
the manifest function of education and transferred their efioits 
to the pursuit of order— a latent institutional function. The 
classroom is concomitantly transformed into a field ot battle; 
“... the children define [it] not as a vehicle of education, but as a 
place where children and teachers destroy each other. 10 Urban 
education is thusly defined. One source of the conflict is the 
compulsory juxtaposition of diametrically opposed norms of 

social interaction. 

Emile Durkheim formulated the concept of mechanical 
solidarity during his consideration of the impact of urbanization 
upon social interaction. Mechanical solidarity exists within a 
social group whose members have shared certain life experiences 
and share expectations of behavior rooted in a sense of similarity. 
The individuals who combine to form the social group in an urban 
school arc exponentially bifurcated. The expectations ol behavior 
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that cross the abyss separating white teachers from black students 
derive from perceptions of dissimilarity and are stereotypically 
perpetuated. Each conflict-riddled urban school is a locus of the 
clash between two groups possessing quite disparate cultural herit¬ 
ages. The white cultural (mainstream) experience is one of pro¬ 
gress born out of the Protestant ethic and historically realized by 
successful achievement in an environment of abundant resources. 
The most critical black cultural experience has certainly not been 
matrifocality, soul music, or the South per se; it has been pervasive 
discrimination and subordination whose provenience lies in de jure 
and de facto racism which has denied blacks access to the American 
resources rhetorically offered to all. In contemporary urban schools 
the perpetrators and the victims of two hundred years of racism 
collide. The appearance of conflict is not surprising. 

If the preceding statements seem to augur a societal 
Armageddon catalyzed by urban schools, they have missed their 
mark. To understand the situation one must become attuned to 
all relevant facts. Racism is an historical fact susceptible to 
change. In “A Letter From Harlem" James Baldwin expresses 
the fundamental black yearning quite simply. 

Negroes want to be treated like men : a perfectly straight¬ 
forward statement containing only seven words. People who 
have mastered Kant, Hegel, Shakespeare, Marx, Freud, and 
the Bible find this statement utterly impenetrable. 11 

This basic human desire relegates differences such as skin color, 
speech, dress, and cultural legacy to the realm of the superficial. 
Too often, however, it is these differences that receive undue atten¬ 
tion and provide the basis for the confusion of “. basic life 

chances and actual behavior with basic cultural values and pre¬ 
ferences." 1 - The error of the past and the present in education 
has been an application of this illusory equation. When consider¬ 
ing the existence of black culture and its role within urban 
schools, one tenable perspective shifts the gaze of educators. 
Black culture is not what you see ; its what you don't see. For 
the urban school to serve its increasing proportions of black stu¬ 
dents, it must sensitize itself to subliminal values concealed 
beneath a facade of apparently antithetical behaviors. It is a task 
to be recognized by all who are committed to the manifest goal of 
public schools— education. 
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Michael Bllok 


Education: Red and Brown’ 

The problem of minorities and minority education has been 
a continuous one in the United States of America. From the 
beginning the American colonists were primarily of British origin 
and it appears to be a peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxons to consider 
themselves as the majority even though this is or was often counter 
to the facts. The early colonists came to the New World lor 
many reasons and not the least of their motives was a desire to 
educate the heathens and teach them the rudiments of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Thus the settlers in New England led by the “Apostle 
to the Indians,” John Eliot early began the process of accultura¬ 
tion of the natives. The charter of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company set forth the main object of the colony, “to win and 
incite the natives of the country, to the knowledge and obedience 
of the only true God and Saviour of mankind” as Samuel Eliot 
Morison tells us in his Builders of the Bay Colony. The seal of 
the Colony contained the cry “Come over and help us.” placed in 
the mouth of an Indian. With good humor Samuel Eliot Morison 
relates a dialogue between two Indians and members of the 
General Court. The Indians supposedly indicating a desire to 
“reverence the God of the English, ... because we see he doth 
better to the English than other gods do to others.” 1 In 1654, 
John Eliot produced an Indian primer to teach the Indians to 
read. Eliot also prepared various tracts and translated the Bible 
into the Indian language of his locale. 2 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony was not alone in its efforts. 
Actually the Virginia Colony had entertained high hopes in regard 
to converting and educating the Indians. The original charter of 
the Virginia Company also contained references to the need for 
“propagating of Christain religion to such people, as yet live in 
darkness and miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and 

* This study was partially supported by an Arizona State University 
Faculty Grant. 
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worship of God, and may in time bring the infidels and savages ... 
to human civility and quiet government....” One of the plans 
was to form Henrico College for this very purpose but the plans 
were abortive. 3 The great educational theorist of the early seven¬ 
teenth century, John Brinsley, wrote a plan of education for this 
very purpose entitled A Consolation for Our Grammar Schools 
(1622). In Pennsylvania, Anthony Benezet labored long and 
mightily for this purpose with Negroes and Indians. Benjamin 
Franklin introduced another idea which was to become part and 
parcel of the American scene, the fear of the foreigner. He was 
much concerned that the German settlers would become an alien 
force in Pennsylvania and advocated education in the English 
language for them. Nowhere were any suggestions that the 
minorities might enrich American life and should be allowed to 
continue their own culture and language. 

When the American public school system came into being, its 
purpose was to Americanize the immigrants. Cultural pluralism 
was not yet in evidence. The American schools would make every¬ 
one Americans. Some resisted and the tendency of bypassing the 
efforts of the Protestant-dominated American school began to 
emerge. Roman Catholics very early began to set up their own 
schools. 1 Even earlier there had been purely religious schools, but 
this was the rule rather than the exception. It was with the 
development of the American Common School that the tendency 
we are referring to emerged. To speak of public schools as we 
understand them today is an anachronism. 


Rediscovery of Older Groups 

Although for a time the emphasis shifted to the newer immi¬ 
grants from Central and Eastern Europe as the minority groups 
the schools were most concerned with, it was only a matter of 
degree for the schools have always been concerned with both the 
newer minorities and the minorities that were at one time majon- 
ties, the Indians and Mexicans. We have seen that great efforts 
were made to do something about the Indians at the onset of colo¬ 
nization but that the cfTorts failed. For a long time this group 
was neglected. However, in recent years the Indians and the 
Mexican-Americans have come in for renewed concern. They an 
the Negroes are part of the rediscovered minorities. 

The story of the Indian well illustrates this process of redis- 
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covery. Oddly enough the early provisions for Indian education 
were associated with the colleges. The example of the abortive 
Henrico College has been noted. Harvard also tried its hand 
and Dartmouth College began as an Indian school founded by 
Eleazer Wheelock in 1754. The missionaries also played a part in 
the education of Indians as they traversed the colonies teaching 
the Indian to read so he might become familiar with the Bible. 
Since the individual colonies controlled Indian A flairs, the main 
unifying thread was the missionary activities. 


During the American Revolution, the Continental Congresses 
adopted a policy of neutralization aimed at preventing the tribes 
from uniting with the British forces. In implementing this policy, 
the Congresses adopted a plan of providing ministers and teachers 
for certain tribes and appointing a five-member committee on 
Indian Affairs. The United States government first provided for 
the education of Indians in 1775 when the Congress voted to sub¬ 
sidize the education of several Indian students severed from sources 
of support at Whcelock’s academy. The subsidy was a strategic 
move to prevent untoward consequences from ensuing il the 
Indians were not helped. 5 


Treatment of the Indians has been divided into four general 
periods. The first, extending from 177S to 1871, is known as the 
Treaty Period. During this period the Indians were regarded as 
sovereign powers and between 1788 and 1842 some 195 treaties 
were entered into between the United Stales and Indian tribes. 
On March 3, 1871, an act was passed ending Indian independence 
and establishing them as wards of the United States. The period 
from 1871 to 1887 is called the Reservation Period. A new period, 
known as the Allotment Period, began in 1887 with the passage of 
the Dawes Act. The purpose was to break communal patterns of 
Indian landholding by encouraging small, freehold farming and in 
this manner obliterating tribal life The Dawes Act was disastrous 
and in 1934 a new period began with the Whceler-Howard Act 
which completely reversed the Dawes Act and made it impossible 
for any individual Indian to own reservation land. Finally in 
1953, Congress passed a resolution ending the ward status of 
Indians. 6 


The first efforts of the federal government toward Indian 
education were on a tribal rather than general basis and consisted 
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mainly of instruction in agriculture, mechanical arts, and some 
academic subjects or the payment of annuities for schools or other 
educational purposes. In 1819, a Civilization Act was passed 
which became the basis of federal Indian education. The act pro¬ 
vided annual appropriations of $ 10,000 to be used for academic 
teaching for children and vocational training for adults. For 
more than a half century, the Civilization Act allocated funds to 
missionary organizations in proportion to the Indian pupils en¬ 
rolled in their schools. Under President Grant's Peace Policy of 
1869, the Indians were segregated onto reservations and the first 
serious attempts were made to educate them. The day school came 
into existence— a school house, quarters for a teacher, and a 
garden tract. Arguments against the day schools sound familiar. 
They were criticized for teaching only in English and offering a 
curriculum not adapted to the needs of the pupils. 7 


Around 1880, the reservation boarding school became a 
popular innovation as an institution to teach pupils how to live, 
as well as to read and think. 8 In 1879, the non-reservational 
boarding school also became an important feature in Indian 
education, the most famous being the Carlisle School in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Under this system, a half day of work and a hall day ol 
study was employed with the curriculum including academic as 
well as vocational subjects on the high school level. Another 
familiar problem was the language barrier. There were no text¬ 
books for beginners and the first text used was Keep s First Lessons 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The general policy of the federal govern¬ 
ment was to teach the child to speak, read and write English, give 
him a knowledge of geography and United States history, and 

instruct him in domestic training. 9 


Nol until 1889, did the government first adopt a systematic 
plan for Indian education when Thomas Morgan, Commissioner 
of Indians, organized a thirteen point plan, the objective being to 
convert Indians into American citizens so that they might compete 
successfully with whites on their own ground and with their own 

methods. 10 The educational and economic policies ol the Allot¬ 
ment Period led to the impoverishment of the Indians and the 
shattering of their morale. The policy of civilization totally 
ignored the need of the race to maintain their own culluies I he 
Merican Report of 1928, called for a reversal of former policy to 
strengthen the Indian family and social structure, to expan ay 
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schools, and to relate schooling more closely to post school needs 
of the youth. A radical change in federal pol.cy occurred wi hi 
six years with the passage of the Indian Reorgan.xal.on, Act of 
1934, signaling a new era in educational policy. n } 
following the Reorganization Act, new emphasis was given to 
community schools and boarding schools were devoted mainly to 
secondary education. An increasing number of Indian children 
attended public schools due to the passage of the Snyder Act in 
1924 granting the Indian United States citizenship and the 
Johnson-O’M alley Act of 1934 arranging for contracts between 
state governments for the public education of Indians. 11 

Inherent in the Reorganization program was the recognition 
of the validity of the coexistence of Indian cultures with the white 
culture and the need to revise curricula and textbooks in federal 
schools. Children were given instruction in their native arts and 
crafts. Schools were encouraged to relate programs to typical 
experiences of the children and adults in their own communities, 
and a bilingual approach was adopted in some areas. The long 
range objective of Indian supervision was for many years its own 
termination: and. on August 1, 1953. a formal termination policy 
was adopted ending their wardship and ushering in an era destin¬ 
ed to leave its mark of anger, fear, and suspicion. Implications 
of the new policy were to transfer responsibility for Indian 
education to the states as quickly as possible and provide a 
program for the 38,000 pupils then in federal schools so that they 
could compete educationally with non-Indians. In 1952, approxi¬ 
mately 52,000 Indian children were enrolled in public schools; 
and in 1960 there were 133,000. 12 

The above excursion into history was to highlight many of 
the problems minority groups face in the American society. The 
Indians arc a good example of the problems faced by both groups, 
even though they are distinctive in many respects. With the usher¬ 
ing in of school integration and the poverty programs of the 
Johnson administration, the forgotten minorities once more came 
to the fore. The country more than ever became aware of a con¬ 
tinuing problem. In spite of a century of experience, there was 
little known about many of the specific problems and a taking of 
stock was once more in order. The problem of the socially dis¬ 
advantaged was still with us and it required, in the minds of many 
a massive attack. Not all of the minority members were dis- 
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advantaged; nor could we look at them as being homogeneous, 
but the fact remained that enough of them shared certain charac¬ 
teristics that it is possible to speak of the minority groups as the 
socially disadvantaged. It is to these groups and their shared 
characteristics that we turn. 

Some Common Characteristics of the 
Disadvantaged Minorities 

Since I960 one of the impressive features of American life has 
been the great concern for the disadvantaged segments of our 
population. The disadvantaged, too often, have been the mino¬ 
rity groups that we have referred to as the old minorities, with 
one exception the Puerto Ricans. Although there was a great 
influx of relugees after World War II from many of the Eastern 
European states, they were not the uneducated peasants of the 
earlier migrations. For the most part they were well educated 
and after some initial difficulties they and their children were able 
to fit in with relative ease to the American culture. It is the old 
minorities, the Indians, Negroes, and Mexican-Americans that 
were the disadvantaged. 

Achievement. 

Much of the research shows that the minorities on the aver¬ 
age are poor achievers. The phenomenon knows as “the cumula¬ 
tive-deficit phenomenon” figures prominently in the literature. 
Studies show marked differences in achievement among the non- 
disadvantaged and the disadvantaged. A 1967 report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture reported figures of 19 
percent and 12 percent of the disadvantaged retarded by at least 
one year. The first figure referring to rural youth and the second 
to urban. 13 The American Indians are often referred to as the 
most deprived members of our society. Research consistently 
shows a schooling gap. An early study by Madison Coombs and 
others entitled The Indian Child Goes to School (1958) showed that 
the Indian children compared favorably with the white children in 
the fourth grade but the differences became less favorable in the 
upper grades and in high school. Several studies have shown 
that the Indian child is almost equal in achievement to white 
children in the early years but falls progressively behind as he 
moves through the school years. The greatest gap comes in the 
later years confirming the study of Coombs. Another interesting 
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feature of the Coombs study was the data regarding the Navajo 
The Navajo over twenty five years of age are, for all practical 
purposes, devoid of schooling. The best estimate is about the 
second-grade level. Navajo children enrolled in public schools 
are on the average severely retarded. Some 9,751 children 
analyzed by Coombs and his co-workers in 1957 were reported to 
be at the grade level of achievement in only six percent of the 
cases, forty percent were retarded at least one year, and fifty-four 
percent were retarded two or more years. 11 

Attrition. 

The dropout rate among American Indians supports the evi¬ 
dence of the cumulative-deficit phenomenon. The Indian child 
very often begins to experience scholastic and personal problems 
in the secondary school. Attrition then appears. One study 
showed the national dropout rate for the Indian students from the 
eighth to the twelfth grade as 60 percent. 15 Since this is a 1967 
report, it would seem to be safe to generalize that the Indian 
student dropout figure is a national disgrace. 

Much of the same picture emerges when we examine data 
concerning the Mexican-American. Coleman’s study shows that 
the Mexican-American child docs not do well when compared to 
the Anglo majority. In the first grade the Mcxican-Americans 
are behind the Indians and the Anglo group. 10 In an Arizona 
State University study, the children studied were behind their 
contemporaries in academic achievement by the time they reached 
the second grade. The median performances were roughly one 
standard deviation below the mean. By the fourth grade the 
children’s median grade points on reading tests were 15 grade 
points below the norm. 17 A later study by Palomares and 
Cummins (1968) found similar conditions existing within a small 
town Mexican-American population. There was a progressive 
drop in achievement throughout the school years. The Mexican- 
American students were at the norms in achievement in the first 
grade but one grade behind by the sixth grade. 18 The attrition 
rate of Mcxican-Americans is also very high. Figures from the 
1950 census based on Spanish surnames in five Southwestern 
States place the total years of schooling for this group at a low 
figure. The groups were differentiated by states and by age. The 
figures are based on individuals fourteen years old and over and 
are also broken down by sex, Male Mexican-Americans showed 
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a total of 8 9 years of schooling on the average in California to 
a low of 6 2 in Texas. These figures are for males. The female 
Mexican-American averaged slightly higher in years of schooling 
completed from a high of 9 2 in California to 6 -1 in Texas. 19 It 
is obvious that the dropout rate is high. 

Intelligence. 

The matter of intelligence tests is once more a center of 
controversy. The entire problem appears to have been reopened 
by Arthur Jensen in an extended article appearing in the Harvard 
Educational Review (1969). 20 This is not the place to review the 
controversy. What intelligence tests really test is the point at 
issue for most people. The question of nature and nurture is an 
important problem but the issue of what the tests test has more 
bearing on the present problem. The greatest point of agreement 
among scholars is that they measure something related to school¬ 
ing. The whole question of intelligence has been undergoing an 
extensive re-examination in recent years. The advent of anti- 
poverty programs and the pressing of education into the anti¬ 
poverty battle makes the question of intelligence, its nature, cons¬ 
tancy, the effects of poverty and cultural deprivation and efforts to 
counteract these effects once more of crucial importance. In a 
very recent review of the research and data regarding intelligence 
and IQ change at the lower end of the scale, Stein and Susser 
come to some interesting conclusions regarding the whole matter. 
They tend to support a number of specific propositions with 
various degrees of firmness. They believe there is “good evidence 
of change in IQ in both individuals and groups through time. 

In other words, the constancy of IQ is questionable in these 
populations. Here they are in agreement with earlier studies such 
as those of M. P. Honzik and her co-workers. 22 They also feel 
that certain social environments can have an “appreciable effect 
on mental development. They also conclude that improvement 
in the social environment can have substantial effects in groups at 

a marked social disadvantage. 23 

There is no doubt that minorities are characterized by marked 
social disadvantage. If this is so, compensatory education should 
be of considerable help. Unfortunately, there is not much evi¬ 
dence about the effects of compensatory education at this point. 
The studies relied on by Stein and Susser were with Negroes, 
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some foreign groups, and others. What we know about the intelli¬ 
gence test scores and IQ’s of rural Indian, Mexican-Amcrican, 
and Anglo students is that there are statistically significant differ¬ 
ences among these groups. A very recent study showed that 
fifty-five per cent of Anglo students had high level IQ scores, 
eighteen per cent had median scores and twenty-seven per cent 
had low level scores. The Mexican-American pupils had high 
level scores in 33 per cent of the cases, median level scores 
in 26 per cent of the cases, and low level scores in 41 per cent of 
the cases. Even more striking were the differences in the scores 
of Indians pupils. The respective percents in high, median, and low 
level categories were 18, 9, and 73. 24 However, it is well to 
approach such results with caution. Socioeconomic factors, langu¬ 
age problems, and cultural deprivation also confuse the outcomes 
and it would be foolhardy to disregard them. 

Still it would be difficult to disregard the findings of Bloom re¬ 
garding the question of change and stability in intelligence. Bloom 
estimated that 20 per cent of intelligence is developed by age one ; 
that 50 per cent is developed by age eight ; and that 92 per cent 
is developed by age thirteen. Bloom’s analysis seriously damages 
the conception of intelligence as constant and, as a result, intelli¬ 
gence must be viewed as a developmental concept, similar to other 
growth concepts. The effects of early cultural deprivation would, 
according to this conception, bring about serious intellectual 
handicaps. Bloom estimated the effects to be about 20 points 
in IQ. 26 

Socioeconomic Status 

As one reads the literature about the minority groups, the 
constant references to poverty is striking. It is a recurrent theme. 
Roessel, a leading figure in Indian education, stresses the poverty 
aspect. 26 Roucek quotes Hubert Humphrey, “Poverty is the every¬ 
day life of the American Indian. No other group is so victimiz¬ 
ed.” 2 *' Bass and Burger give figures to back up their contention 
that the American Indian is the most disadvantaged rural group. 
According to them, the American Indian compared to the general 
population suffers grievously. The Indians’ income is only two- 
ninths as much, their unemployment rate is about ten times 
greater, and their life expectancy is seven years less, plus the in¬ 
fant mortality rate being about 50 per cent higher. 28 
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The Mexican-American is written about in the same fashion. 
In most areas of the Southwest, the Mexican-Americans face dis- 

^ . l I I 1 * . f J ' ' ' r* I - J I I -*r-« 

criminatory practices. Ozzie G. Simmons in his study of a South 
Texas town labeled “Broder City” details the conditions and the 
problems. In the city Mexican-Americans are about 56 per cent 
of the population, but they are in the bottom level of the occupa¬ 
tional hierarchy, serving as farm laborers, shed and cannery 
workers, and domestics. Those found in the middle-group are 
usually clerks and salesmen. 20 Lawrence B. Glick writing in 1966 
comments, “Two ethnic, or racial groups in the United States are 
currently distinguished by their inferior economic status as com- 
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pared with the nation as a whole. These are the Negroes and the 
Spanish-speaking.” 3J He is writing of the Mexican-American. 
Many are farm workers and the average income of a Spanish¬ 
speaking farm worker in the Southwest in 1960 was $1256. In 
the Texas area the figure was even lower. Here farm workers 
earned only an average of $656. 31 A 1969 study by Galarza. 
Gallegos, and Samora states, “poverty and minority are synony¬ 
mous for a large segment of the Mexican-American population. 
According to the I960 census there were 243,000 families in the 
Southwest who were living in poverty commonly described as 
stark.” 32 ‘ " ,ir ' “ : ' V| J ‘ " J '■ J 
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The Minorities — A Composite Picturb uij di//« i*» 

’ Having examined the common characterisitics of the minority 
groups it will be useful to look at those aspects of their culture 
which are distinctive. In many cases there will be overldp but 
this can hardly be avoided. Even though the Mexican-American 
and the Indian share many common characteristics, they o i er 
and the differences make a difference- they define the groups. 
One very important factor common to these minorities is the prob¬ 
lem of visibility. The Indian because of racial considerations will, 
as a group, be the most visible. The Mexican-Americans are 
classified as Caucasians but the authorities all agree that Indian 
blood is very common in the Mexican-American. Philip D. 

Ortego writes, ‘‘The face of Mexican is an Indian face,. In our 

time Indian rather than Spanish blood has become a source o 

pride. To be Spanish is to be a gapuchin, a foreigner 10 

be a Mexican is to be a member of la raza .. More then two- 

fifths of the Mexican population arc pure-blooded Indians, more 
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than half have some Indian blood in them.” 33 These arc the 
same people as the Mexican-Americans. 

Mexican-A mer icons 

The Mexican-Americans have been here for a long time. Yet 
they are children of poverty and a significant part of the disadvan¬ 
taged minorities. Just as the Indians, many were waiting in what 
became the continental United States to greet the advancing Anglo- 
Americans. As a result of defeat in the Mexican-American War, 
they were relegated to the status of a defeated people. The later 
migrants also suffered the same fate. It is a fact, however, that 
the later migrants were not equipped with the skills necessary to 
achieve a higher status. Still discriminatory practices did, and 
continue, to prevail. 

Many Mexican-Americans are beginning the upward rise. 
Ortego holds that the Mexican-Americans’ attitudes, interests, 
and aspirations do not differ very much from those of other 
Americans. 31 Others point out that many Mexican-Americans 
care less about the Anglo culture and the attitudes toward them. 
Usually these are lower-class Mexicans who have no desire of 
moving into the Anglo stream of life. They are not desirous of 
acquiring Anglo-American ways or improving their status. 35 In 
this respect, they do not appear to differ from many Anglo- 
Americans. 

It is the middle-class Mexican-Americans who are having prob¬ 
lems because of attitudes toward them by Anglo-Americans and 
their own people. The Mexican-Americans often accept the Anglo- 
American evaluations of them and suffer feelings of low self¬ 
esteem and inferiority. Others may experience mixed feelings, 
wanting to be accepted and improve their status but with a vague 
uneasiness that it will mean loss of cultural identity. Those who 
feel this way may wonder if acceptance is worth the price. Their 
fellows may consider them more Anglo than Mexican. They may, 
then, speak of a fusion of the best features of both cultures which 
will allow them to incorporate that which is good from the Anglo 
culture, but still retain the distinctive features of the Mexican 
culture. 36 

What are some of the distinctive features of their culture ? 
First, of course, is language. The Mexican-American appears to 
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have a fierce loyalty to Spanish. One thing they resent very 
much is being forbidden to speak Spanish in the schools. Ortego 
comments, “Mexican-American students are expressly forbidden 
to speak Spanish except in Spanish classes, and even then Anglo 
teachers of Spanish consider their Spanish tainted.” He quotes 
from Handbook for Employees of a Texas school district, “Every 
effort should be made to enforce the rule that English is to be 
spoken in all schools and on all school grounds by pupils, custo¬ 
dians, lunchroom personnel, and teaching personnel.Written 

permission from the Texas Education Agency must be secured for 
any exception to this rule.” He adds, “Note that the no Spanish 
rule applies equally to custodians, lunchroom personnel, and 
teaching personnel.” 37 

Another factor which tends to set off Mexican-Americans is 
their time orientation, a sort of “manana” attitude. But schools 
are run by the clock. Time is important for the Anglo and his 
society. The Anglo is future oriented. The Mexican, on the 
other hand, may be less run by the clock. 


Paul M. Sheldon has written of the Mexican tradition of 
individualism. He states that they are very aware of personal 
differences and respect individuality. He also maintains that to 
the Mexican not all men are created equal. His conclusion is that 
the Mexican-Americans are not a homogeneous group. Fragment¬ 
ed by their heterogeniety and their individualism, they are often 
unable to speak with a common voice. Sheldon points to ot ler 

factors which operate : the tradition of loyalty to e * l . e ” 
family, the clearly defined male-female roles, an t e is as e 
among many of the rural folk for advancement at the expense 
one’s fellows. 38 Of interest is the Mexican concept of manliness. 
Apparently, dependency is not threatening to the Mexican ma e - 
He can accept aid from the outside without any grea rca 
his ego. In fact, poor attendance at school may be a way of 
asserting his masculinity. According to one study Mex.can- 
American boys do not get much support from their fathers if‘they 
have high occupational aspirations. They may, m fact, be dis¬ 
couraged by their fathers. Extended education or training is more 

often than not discouraged. 33 


The American Indian 

Indian education is now in a period of ferment and great 
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change. The literature reveals this ferment. With the Indians 
it is a question as to which direction they should move. Three 
groups are readily identified : traditionalists, moderates, and pro¬ 
gressives. The traditionalist resists any attempts to assimilate 
them into the mainstream of American life. The moderates wish 
to reconstruct Indian society without losing their cultural identity. 
The progressives desire to reject their Indian culture and become 
thoroughly acculturated. 

The traditionalists are usually very conservative and are the 
older uneducated Indians. They hold to the old culture and resist 
change. They resist the white man’s education and his modern 
conveniences, including electricity. The moderates arc proud of 
their heritage. They are a majority in the tribes of the Southwest 
and to them education is important because it allows them to 
share in the good things of the dominant white culture. They do 
wish to retain much of their heritage and do it through the schools. 
The progressive is for complete acculturation and the acceptance 
of white values and beliefs. They feel the Indian must abandon 
his old cultural patterns. Schooling becomes the supreme value 
and the means of adaptation to the while culture and the internal¬ 
izing of white, modern values. 40 

What arc some of the values of Indians? One expert has 
identified the following values of Indians. The Indian is said to 
be present oriented, he is concerned with giving, he has respect 
for age, he places value on cooperation, he believes in living in 
harmony with nature. The Indian is a religious man. As a 
Navajo says, “In our childhood we as American Indians have been 
taught to value the spirit of man as a significant factor in human 
environment.” His religion is rooted in beliefs in the life of the 
land, the Mother Earth. Land has deep religious significance for 
the Indian. 11 

Again it is necessary to take into account the language prob¬ 
lem. Almost all the Indians speak a separate language. It is 
difficult to get an accurate estimate of the number of languages 
spoken by Indians in the United States. One source maintains 
that in 1492 there were 300 different languages and estimates that 
between 50 to 100 are spoken now. Whatever the number, very 
often the Indian language is the language of the household and is 
u$ed at ceremonial and social gatherings. As Albert Wahrhaftig 
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has put it, the social world of such Indians is a non-English 
speaking world and English is a language of the outside.” 42 In the 
Southwest of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, a similar situation 
obtains. Navajos speak Navajo. Utes speak Ute. Papago speak 
Papago. Hopi speak Hpoi. 

Conclusion 

Increasingly the minorities arc becoming concerned with their 
cultural heritage and identity. Treated as inferiors, faced with 
destruction of their cultural heritage, the minorities have become 
more militant and aware of the harmful effects of discrimination. 
Angel writes of the Mcxican-American: 

The results and the cost of neglect or failure to diagnose 
the area are with us everywhere. Emotional conflicts, damaged 
concepts of self, bitterness, dropouts, alienation, marginality, 
a feeling of shame in being a Mexican-American, delinquency, 
and so on down a long list of behaviors are with us every¬ 
where. 

Almost the same calogue of failures and costs could be pre¬ 
pared for the Indian. 

More and more programs arc being developed in response to 
the demands of the minorities that deal with the heritage of the 
group. There arc not only Black Study Programs but Indian 
Study Programs and Chicano Studies. Hopefully these programs 
will help in developing a sense of cultrual pride. Both the 
Mexican-American and the Indians must begin to take more 
responsibility for their own future. That they are moving in this 
direction is clear. As Thomas Sawyer, a Cherokee Indian, has 
written, “The past cannot be changed. It has already happened. 
What happens next is our responsibility.” 
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Loraine Webster 


Bicultural Education for American 
Indians: What Has Been Accomplished 

A newspaper headline which appeared recently in a paper 
widely distributed in southeastern South Dakota proclaimed 
“Little Change at Wounded Knee Since Take Over Three Years 

Ago.” 1 

The Associated Press story by Phyllis Mcnsing which 
follows began : 

An old Indian man thought about how his life had changed 
since militant braves occupied his historic village three years 
ago. 

The only difference, he decided, was 20 miles. Since the 
trading post burned down in the 71-day confrontation with 
federal marshals, he and his neighbors have had to drive 20 
miles farther for groceries. 

Otherwise, he said, things on the two million acre Pine 
Ridge Reservation arc pretty much the same. 

The poverty, unemployment and dissatisfaction with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) that followers of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) were protesting when they took over 
Wounded Knee still plague the reservation. 

“Many nonlndian residents felt the occupation was going 
to make an impression on Congress so it would do something 
for Indian people on the reservation. But that didn’t happen. 
Instead of improving, it just created a hardship,” said the 
man. 

Like many of the 11,000 residents of the country’s second 
largest reservation he did not want to be identified. Fear and 
violence reside there too .... 

Although many Indians and others have insisted that Wound¬ 
ed Knee was necessary to gain attention from lawmakers so that 
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the extreme poverty and the severe problems of Reservation 
Indians might be mitigated— yet one is left with many questions 
about the futility of such actions. If the old man in Wounded 
Knee is worse off than before— What was really accomplished? 

There is an analogy here to education. Much concern has 
also been expressed over the kind of education offered to Indian 
children. The quality of education in Indians schools has beern 
found lacking in many instances. Were Indian children receiving 
an appropriate education, one which developed appreciations 
for their own language and cultural heritage or were they receiv¬ 
ing an education suited to affluent urban or suburban WASP 
children ? Were they being conditioned to fail— both in school 
and out ? There was enough concern generated by all these 
questions that tremendous amounts of government money have 
been poured into hundreds of programs during the last ten years. 

The same questions raised by the Wounded Knee take-over 
might be asked about all this educational furor. Have Indian 
students benefited ? Who has gained and how ? Or is it possible 
that some people, like the old man at Wounded Knee, arc actually 
worse off than before ? 

In order to weigh the benefits or lack of them it is necessary 
that a brief overview of some of the major programs be presented. 
Much of what follows is based on what has been in South Dakota, 
however, many of the same programs and experiences exist in 
other parts of the country where there are reservations and size¬ 
able Indian populations. 


Materials Development . 

Materials ranging from “Read Aloud”; traditional stories for 
preschool childern to rather sophisticated curr.culum materials 
for older students have been developed with federal funds. Son 
of these materials are designed to tie in with standard curriculum 
areas such as Language Arts, science or social studies Other 
arc intoned to be used by themselves but all are intended to 
strengthen the Indian Child’s knowledge of his cultural heritage 
and to promote pride in his Indian identity. They arc also ...ten¬ 
ded to help non-Indian children learn about and appreciate the 

Indian culture. , 

Materials that have been developed are quite varied. In per- 
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using the catalog of materials developed in just one federal project 
in California (NICE) 3 we find that complete kindergarten kits con¬ 
taining stories, coloring books, wall posters, filmstrips and cassettes 
plus teacher’s guides and resource books can be purchased. All 
the items listed in the kits can also be purchased separately. 

Similar kits are available for grades one through six and a 
complete program throughout K.—6 can be based on this material 
about Indians native to northern California. 

Teaching materials such as those described in the Northern 
California project are also made available to teachers through the 
various state departments of education. 

The Division of Elementary and Secondary Education in 
South Dakota will provide such varied materials as Science — An 
Indian Perspective, The Indians Speak for Themselves, Literature 
Booklet , Learning of the Indian People, Government of the Indian 
People , Social Life of the Indian People, Indian Memories plus other 
materials including an annotated bibliography called Indian Studies 
Curriculum Material'* 

There has also been federal and slate funding to familiarize 
teachers with such materials and train them how to cfTcctively use 
all this new curriculum material. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting developments in the way of 
materials is not related to federal funding at all— but rather 
the outstanding stories and books for children being written in¬ 
dependently by Indians. Virginia Driving Hawk Sneve has done 
really an outstanding writing for children beginning with Jimmy 
Yellow Hawk 3 and continuing with her suceeding books. Another 
Indian woman who simply wants to write to preserve the old 
knowledge and ways for children is Evelyn Two Hawk. Mrs. 
Two Hawk makes a real contribution with her new Hoksila and 
Winona series. 6 

Neither of these insightful writers are trying to build a curri¬ 
culum or meet the demands of a federal grant. They simply 
want to write stories for and about Indians. Both grew up on a 
Reservation and know the traditional culture intimately. There 
are others who can do this for children and youth and these wri¬ 
tings may prove the most valuable and beneficial in the long run. 

If the question were posed in regard to materials developed 
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as to the value and benefit derived by Indians, it would have to be 
answered cautiously. Some material is fine, some is poor, some 
has received wide distribution, some has received very limited dis¬ 
tribution. Some teachers use such supplementary materials well, 
some don’t— It would be almost impossible to give a definitive 
answer at this stage. 


Head Start 1 

In dealing with specific instructional programs for Indian 
children the earliest and one of the most popular is Head Start. 
As in all Head Start programs there is a definite effort to involve 
parents and community members. There has been a drive to staff 
reservation Head Starts with Indian people whenever possible. 
In this context there have been Head Start Supplementary Train¬ 
ing Programs. These have provided opportunities to adults to 
work in the Head Start classroom and study simultaneously. 
Some have been able to achieve Bachelor’s degrees through these 
federally funded Supplementary Training Programs while others 
have achieved a higher level of knowledge and proficiency in work¬ 
ing with children than would have been possible without the 
supplementary training provided by colleges and universities. 

There have been concentrated efforts to teach about the local 
Indian culture and language to the youngsters attending Head 

Start on the Reservation. 


There certainly have been problems, even in this popular 

program. Staffing with fully qualified, competent people's stl 

difficult Money has been limited so that all eligtbl 
no. have the opportunity to participate. Instead of expanding, 
many programs have been forced to cut back and hunt heir 
services.™ Ah ' too often Head Start Programs on Reservations 
have waiting lists of children that will never get ,n. 

There is also the problem of the vast areas which make up 
many Reservations. Many children are too remote from the few 
population centers to have any opportunity to attend ^ad Start, or 
anv other compensatory program. It is difficult for many non 
Indians to realize that large number of Indian children still must 

attend boarding schools, sometimes beginning with 

at age five, because they are spread over such huge, spars y 

populated areas. 
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Returning to the inital question— Has Head Start benefited 
Indians. The answer certainly has to be yes— but probably a 
qualified yes since there is so much that still needs to be done. 
More programs, and richer programs are still needed. Too many 
children are still just names on waiting lists. The quality ot 
many programs still needs much improvement. The supplementary 
training offered adults working in Head Start appears to be 
fading out of the picture with cuts in funding and this could 

prove a problem in future staffing. 

Follow Through 

Follow Through is a program for disadvantaged children 
throughout the nation designed to give much individual attention 
and maintain the gains the child has made in Head Start. The 
name Follow Through was derived from Head Start. The idea 
was to follow through on the progress the child had already made. 

Follow Through Programs are designed for children K through 
3. There is a model program followed and federal monies help 
buy all necessary program materials as well as paying for 
additional personnel. Aides, and paraprofessional, are often 
needed to implement the model and give much individual attention. 
Monies are even provided for remodeling existing classrooms so 
they can be used more effectively in Follow Through. 

Many models are used throughout the country and on the 
various reservations. They range from Montessori programs to 
the DARCEE 7 model, from the unstructured open classroom 
learning situation imported from Britain to the highly structured 
DISTAR 8 approach. 

None of them has proved to be a panacea and at least some 
recent studies have shown that Indian children that have had 
Follow Through are still seriously limited in verbal skills includ¬ 
ing reading. 

As a matter of fact a number of upper grade teachers (4-6), 
interviewed recently as part of a study dealing with transition 
problems DISTAR children experience when moving out of Follow 
Through, indicated numerous serious problems do exist for 
children.® 

These problems, as the teachers see them, run the gamut 
from inability to work independently, to difficulties in working in 
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a large classroom group. The children have been conditioned to 

primarily one type of instruction. DISTAR. and have 

problems adjusting to other kinds of materials and modes of 
instruction. 

It is probably safe to assume other Follow Through programs 
in schools for Indian children are also seeing similar adjustment 
and learning difficulties when children move into fourth grade. 

Follow Through, like Head Start, has also had Supplementary 
Training funding and another large group of adults working as 
aides and assistants in Follow Through classrooms have been 
able to gain college credit and some have attained college degrees 
while working. Funding for this purpose has been more limited 
in recent years. _ ' 

How beneficial has Follow Through been? Again there are 
certainly pros and cons but testing of children who have been 
through Follow Through reveals there are still deficiencies. 10 

However, attention is being paid and efforts are being made 
to improve the crucial early years of schooling for the Indian 
child. It seems, overall, that again a qualified yes could be 
given as the answer to the question, has Follow Through helped? 

Title Programs, Others 

After Follow Through is completed in the third grade there 
is not much consistency. There are dozens of programs to which 
the individual can be exposed as he continues on through school. 
There may be title monies for remedial math or reading. ere 
may be programs for teaching the native language in South 
Dakota this is usually Dakota or Lakota. School districts or 
institutions of higher education may have grants to develop 
bilingual or bicultural education. This can include art and music 
as well as language arts and other subjects. As the student gets 
into high school there may be more special programs in h.story, 

language and the like. 

Many institutions are getting grants in the area of Career 
education for Indian children and this is working its way into 
the schools in a variety of forms. 

The student may be a part of an upward bound program to 
receive help in preparing for college subjects. 
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Many primarily non-Indian schools arc also incorporating 
teaching and materials about Indian life and culture both past 
and present into their ongoing curriculum. This is timely, due 
to the recent interest in Indian matters and in some cases non- 
Indian children may be receiving more and better teaching 
regarding Indian life and culture than Indian students on the 
Reservations. 

How can all these programs be assessed? Some are excellent, 
some are so poor as to be deterimental— all seem to fragment 
the school day and the curriculum until some classroom teachers 
express utter frustration. One thing that can be said for Head 
Start and Follow Through is that they are total programs but 
after Follow Through the child may be exposed to many different 
sorts of program, varied modes of instruction, a plethora of 
materials and some may end up so confused as to be like the old 
man at Wounded Knee— worse off than before. Many teachers 
feel that concentrating on basic education might be more 
productive than spending so much time on all the glamorous 
extras. There appears much that could be useful but it is not, in 
some cases, well coordinated into the total program. However, 
schools are not likely, to consider serious modification of any of 
their multitudinous programs as long as federal money is so badly 
needed by the schools, particularly by Reservation schools. 

Local Higher Education - Community Colleges 

One of the- more interesting educational phenomena on 
Reservations in recent years has been the rise of locally controlled 
• and operated Community Colleges. 

These are a source of great pride to local residents. There is 
something about having your own college that seems to say— we 
r do have autonomy, we will control our own destiny, our pride 
, has not been eroded, it still exists. 

The community colleges— from Many Farms on the Navajo 
Reservation to Sinta Gileska (Spotted Tail) on the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation have much in common. There is heavy emphasis on 
;i Indian culture, history and language. There is also a real effort 
to respond to local people’s interest and request. They may 
.. have to import a teacher and frequently do, but they will offer 
courses people want., These are schools for all the community. 
M,any mature people feel comfortable in attending their own 
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college so any class may contain all ages and types of people. 

They may have to rely on outside funding to keep these 
institutions going and they may have to resort to complicated 
means of offering college credit under the auspices of older, more 
established institutions but none of this has deterred them from 
expanding enthusiastically. 

The community college may be one of the most exciting 
educational developments we have seen on the Reservations. As 
with any grass roots movement there has been some internal 
bickering as to how to proceed— but they have proceeded and 
continue to move forward in a very dynamic fashion. 


Higher Education 

Many colleges and Universities are in somewhat the same 
position as the schools on the Reservations. There are so many 
funded programs that lead to confusion. These programs extend 

through the doctoral level. 

To name but a few there are programs and funds for Indians 
wanting to earn degress in Counseling, library media, special edu¬ 
cation, administration and Indian Studies. 

These arc some of the same type grants discussed earlier such 
as Career Education and Bilingual Education. In addition to the 
many special programs available to Indian students there is 
usually funding from the Bureau of Indian Affairs or other agen 
cies for qualified Indian students wishing to pursue t cir 


interests in different fields. 

Many colleges have established departments of Indian studies 
which offer programs encompassing history, langu g , 


and culture or anthropology. 

Some states are moving toward requiring 
Education for all future teachers. The State Board of Educa ton 

in South Dakota has just made this a requirement. AJJ " 
going into teacher education must take at least 777 " 
hours in “Indian Education” or a closely related subject. How 
ever what definitely constitutes “Indian Educat.on” has not been 

clearly defined. . . . 

What has been the result of all these porgrams m higher 

education- again the answer has .0 be both positive.mdnega 
Some are superb, others marginal at best but there have been 
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many opportunities for Indians to advance educationally and pro- 
fessionally. 

Conclusions 

All of these programs leave one feeling overwhelmed but after 
sorting them out mentally there does seem to be much fragmenta¬ 
tion, duplication and piecemeal implementation of some impor¬ 
tant ideas in Indian education. 

Among the most exciting work explored here is that which 
Indians have done most independently— writing by Indian authors 
and the establishment of Community Colleges on the Reserva¬ 
tions. 

It is certainly a mixture of good and bad but Indians and 
their educational problems are receiving some long overdue atten¬ 
tion. Perhaps the next five to ten years will see some real 
improvements educationally and economically. Enough so that 
the old man from Wounded Knee, and the children from Wounded 
Knee, will honestly be able to say they are better off than they 
are now. 
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Nicholas C. Polos 


Racial Discrimination in Nineteenth 
Century Public Education in California 

The history of California, as well as of American education, 
is largely the story of the development of the men who have been 
its leaders. There have been at least two significant theories of 
history current in the present age— Carlyle’s theory of the great 
man as the maker of history, and Buckle’s theory of the 
determination of history by factors of environment. The truth 
would seem to lie between these extremes. The leader is 
influenced by the events and environment of the times, but to a 
large degree he is able to bring to his work a wisdom that is based 
upon the essential traditions of his culture and at the same time 
he is farsighted enough to see beyond the proximate and imme¬ 
diate result. It would be impossible to examine critically racial 
discrimination in nineteenth century California without including 
the accomplishments of John Swett, the “Horace Mann of the 
West”. In the educational world of California John Swett was 
“Little Giant,” the founder of public school education in 
California, and a continuous opponent of racial discrimination in 
the public schools of the state. 

Oscar Handlin once insisted that: 

The man of history is a character in a drama that began 

before his birth, that will go on long after his death .He 

confronts a situation which already exists, the product of long 
preparation before his arrival. 1 

In general this is true; however, in the case of men like John Swett 
sind other pioneers in California education in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the situation had not as yet become frozen with 
old affiliations. They were free to explore alternate solutions and 
they had the courage to try these alternatives. 

Putting these ideas into reality was a difficult and different 
matter. Early conditions (1850’s) in California were not stable 
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and settled as they were in New England. In its early days, for 
more than a decade (1849-1859) the men of California were often 
on the threshold of violence. There was a looseness of social 
forms which encouraged day-to-day hedonism, and men found 
themselves drawn to the relief of emotionalism and enthusiasm in 
politics and religion. The turbulent and unsettled events often 
provided the setting for legal chaos. For example, in the mine 
fields one writer observed that: 

“.the miners’ justice was no justice at all, with the 

innocent suffering as often as the guilty and with only the 
most haphazard correlation between crime and punishment. 
Bret Harte, for example, tells the apocryphal tale of the jury 
that was. told its verdict had better be right because the 
defendant had already been hanged.” 2 
Without stability in society it was difficult to establish schools. 
The disturbances brought about by the gold rush (1849) were in a 
short period of time intensified by the bitter feelings of hostility 
brought about by the War between the States. Waves of popula¬ 
tion continued to pour into the State. It is not too difficult to 
understand that many of the newcomers brought with them as a 
part of their intellectual baggage the racial prejudices that had 
been an accepted part of the culture of the particular region. It 
was also difficult to create a social consciousness from diverse 
groups. One writer observed : 

The result was a curious condition of what might be called 
legal lawlessness. All the machinery and forms of orderly 
government were set up and in operation. But instea o 
serving justice they became merely convenient and conclusive 

instruments for legalizing injustice. 3 
California suffered for many years with this political chaos. A 
good example of this is to be found in the events which surround¬ 
ed John Swett’s hard fought battle to win the State Superinten- 
dency under the banner of the Union Party. 4 There were t ou 
sands of illustrated handbills distributed throughout the state 
showing a Yankee schoolmaster teaching a mixed class of white 
and blacks, with a little Negro boy at the head of the class. 5 One 
newspaper ran an article entitled, “Dirty Electioneering by 
Swell's Opponents.” 0 It said that the Stevenson Union Democra¬ 
tic Party was resorting to a very low system of electioneering, and 
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that “it is circulating through the State a little dirty handbill 
with a black cut representing a white teacher instructing black 
and white children, and headed ‘Amalgamation of Whites and 
Black— John Swett’s System’.” 7 

On the whole, however, although Californians were not 
overly enthusiastic about educational matters, neither were they 
hostile, and the friends of the free school were not considered 
fanatics. In other areas along the frontier this was not so. For 
example, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Washington wrote: 

Frontier attitudes toward learning can be illustrated in 
the early history of the Pacific Northwest. In 1881 the 
Washington Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction 
learned from the citizens of Stevens County that a school 
had been built there in 1862, and that ever since, the prairie 
on which it was located had been called 'Fool's Prairie. 8 ’ 

A fluid and rapidly changing economy brought many changes 
to California. 0 These changes were accompanied with new ideas 
and new expectations; but unfortunately many of the neo-Califor¬ 
nians had brought with them as a part of their intellectual bagg¬ 
age the old concepts of racial prejudice. Racial prejudice was 
widespread in the early years of California's statehood, and the 
large number of Southern whites who had emigrated to California 
at this time were not the only ones who contributed to the racial 
unrest. The pattern of racial prejudice in the United States did 
not begin in California in 1850. The pattern seemed to form 
early in American history, G. P. Nash in explaining the basis 
for red, white and black relationships, described the foundation 
ideology that influenced the American character on the eve of the 
American Revolution. These ideas were to color American thought 
well into the twentieth century regardless of geographical area 
with only small modification. Nash wrote : 

Africans in America, by contrast (to the Indians) were 
rarely a part of any political or economic equation. They 
had only their labor to offer and even that was not subject to 

contractual agreement. This maldistribution of power in 

the black-white context could not help but affect attitudes. 
Unlike the Indian, the African was rarely able to win the res¬ 
pect of the white man because his situation was rarely one 
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where respect was required or even possible. Tightly trapped 
in an authoritarian relationship where virtually all the power 
was on the other side, Africans, as they became more and 
more important to the white man’s economy, could only sink 
lower and lower in the white man’s estimation. 10 

The next turbulent hundred years only reinforced these prejudices 
in many parts of America and the neo-Californians seemed reluc¬ 
tant to divest themselves of these emotional intolerant views. 
Note, for example, the California Statutes of 1850 ax eluded Indians, 
Negroes, and Mulattoes from giving testimony for or against white 
persons in either civil or criminal cases at law. The defeat of the 
McCloy Negro Testimony Bill, which proposed giving the testi¬ 
mony of a Negro in the California courts the same weight as that 
of any other person, drew from Owen, an editor of the San Jose 
Mercury, a bitter and caustic editorial criticism. Owen reproached 
the legislators for their narrow-mindness “and their inference that 
because Negro blood flowed in the veins of a witness, that witness 
was incapable of uttering legal truths.” 11 California was not the 
promised land for American Blacks. They were prevented from 
voting, forbidden to testify in Court, huddled together into segre¬ 
gated schools, and in 1852 threatened by the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Conditions improved after the Civil War, but it was inevitable 
that the prejudice directed toward the Chinese and the Mexicans 
would not also be directed in many subtle and sometimes not so 
subtle ways. 

M. M. McCarver, from Kentucky and Sacramento, and a 
member of the California Convention asserted that free Negroes 
were “idle in their habits, difficult to be governed by laws, thriftless 
and uneducated,” and then he concluded that their presence in 
California would be an evil “greater than that of slavery it¬ 
self.” 1 - Racial discrimination and intolerance in California his¬ 
tory is like the proverbial iceberg in that only a small portion of 
the true ugliness is revealed above the water. Indian, Mexican, 
Negro, Chinese, Japanese, and many others were all at one time 
or another tarnished by the brush of racial intolerance, and it 
would be impossible to chronologically relate the entire sad tale 
in such a short space. 13 In no other sphere of human activity 
did the evil of racial discrimination reflect so overtly as in the 
development of public education in California. 14 
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In 1851 Governor Peter Burnett advised the exclusion of the 
Negro from California, and the amended school law of 1855 
insured prejudice against the non-Caucasian by stating that funds 
to be apportioned to the various counties would be based upon 
only the number of white children between the ages of four and 
eighteen. 15 The undemocratic views of men like Andrew Jackson 
Moulder, an ex-Virginian, and the third State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California, perpetuated these prejudices. 
He reminded the Legislature that the law required a census of the 
white children between the ages of four and eighteen, and that it 
was upon this census that the state and county school funds were 
apportioned. It did not matter how many Negro children there 
may have been in the district, since no school funds were received 
for their education. 16 In his Second Annual Report in 1858, 
Moulder, who never managed to shake himself of his Southern 
prejudices, wrote : 

I regret to announce that the odious tastes of the 
Negrophilist school of mock philanthropists have found their 
way, to some extent, into California. In several of the 
counties, attempts have been made to introduce the children 
of the Negroes into public schools on an equality with the 
whites. 

Whenever consulted on the point, the State Superintendent 
(Moulder) has resisted such attempts, and employed all the 
power conferred upon him by law to defeat them. 17 

Many of the Negroes of California felt that notwithstanding 
the law and the hostile attitude of some of their fellow Cali¬ 
fornians that their children should not be deprived of the 
opportunity to obtain an education ; even if it be a modest one. 18 
The first start was made in San Francisco on May 22, 1854. A 
school was opened in the basement of a colored Methodist Church 
at the corner of Jackson and Virginia Streets. The school, in 
charge of J. J. Moore, a Negro teacher, began with an 
attendance of twenty-three puplis and in a few months almost 
doubled in number. This was a typical pattern of the early 
Negro schools— most of them were founded by churches and even 
often supported by community and church groups. 19 Although 
State Superintendent Moulder had objected to having colored 
children attend schools with white children he was not an enemy 
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of education. In his 1859 Report he wrote : 

It is not desirable that such children (Africans, Chinese, 
and Diggers) be brought up in ignorance and heathenism. 
Any district may establish a separate school for the benefit 
of the inferior races and apply a certain portion of the public 
funds to its support, provided the citizens do not object, 
which it is presumed they will not do, unless for cogent 
reasons. 20 

In a short time schools for Negro children were opened in Sacra¬ 
mento, Red Bluff, Oakland and other parts of California. 21 

It is interesting to note that at this time Henry S. Janes 
charged John Swett with allowing colored children to attend the 
Rincon School (In San Francisco, California) when he was the 
school’s principal (1855-1862). Janes circulated a handbill in 
which he publicly stated the charge, and then claimed that he 
took steps to have the Negroes “removed to a separate school 
then existing for colored children.” Janes continued to press the 
matter of school segregation. Publicly he stated, “At that time 
negroes [sic] were taught and classed upon terms of equality in 

the schools under the charge of Mr. Swett. The question 

therefore is, are the people of California prepared to endorse this 
monstrous doctrine by their votes at the coming election.” 22 
Swctt’s answer to Janes is to be found in the Sacramento Union, 
wherein he pointed out that not only was Janes mistaken, but 
also that the charge was also malicious and unfounded. 23 

Many of the state's newspapers were strong in their support 
of Swett. The Shasta Courier felt that Swett was the best man 
for the office. Its editor wrote : 

John Sw'ett should be elected because by education and 
profession he is fitted for the place, certainly more than either 
a military man or a preacher, and because California is an 
unconditionally loyal state and his opponents are mainly dis¬ 
loyal men. 21 

The Civil War period was one of great development of public 
education in California due to two factors : (1) the continued 
battle which was conducted by Swett to establish the New England 
type school system, and (2) the sociological effect of the stimulus 
of the War on education. 25 
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John Swett, a Union man to the core, was outspoken about 
his Union sympathies." 6 He was an exponent of New England 
democracy; indeed, he quite consciously envisioned himself as a 
transplanter of the culture of his birthplace to his adopted state. 
This is why he found racial discrimination and school segregation 
so distasteful. 

Andrew Jackson Moulder, a former Southerner and Swett’s 
predecessor in the office of State Superintendent of Public in¬ 
struction in California, had made every attempt to discourage minor¬ 
ity groups from coming into the public schools. This might come 
as a surprise to the modern historians of education who continue 
to indict nineteenth century public education as a huge urban 
bureaucracy and that many groups in America sought entrance 
into these “so-called bureaucratic machines !” In his Second 
Annual Report for the year 1858, Moulder wrote : 

Had it been intended by the framers of the law [amended 
school law of 1855] that the children of the inferior races 
should be educated side by side with the whites, it is mani¬ 
fested that the census would have included children of all 
colors. If this attempt to force African, Chinese and Diggers 
into our white schools is persisted in, it must result in the 
ruin of our schools. i7 

John Swett served as the state's Superintendent of Public 
Instruction during the Civil War period, a period that witnessed 
major developments in California's public education, and well on 
into the twentieth century. Swett fought racial discrimination in 
the public schools in California in every way that he could. He 
realized more clearly than any of his predecessors the relationship 
between the state and education.- 8 His concept of American 
democracy placed universal education as the foundation of citizen¬ 
ship, and his many writings and speeches constantly emphasized 
this. This was not an original idea but was rather a part of the 
intellectual baggage that he brought with him from New England. 

This concept has a familiar ring. Horace Mann wrote in his 
Tenth Report : 

The property of this commonweath is pledged for the educa¬ 
tion of all its youth, up to such a point as will save them from 
poverty and vice, and prepare them for the adequate perform¬ 
ance of their social and civil duties.”- 0 
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When the former Yankee schoolmaster pursued his campaign 
for free schools for all, it was inevitable that the non-Caucasian 
issue would be given serious consideration. Swett was among the 
first educators to address this problem in search of a solution. 
It was not until 1886 that the National Education Association 
turned its attention to the problem. In that annual convention, 
the NEA gave an entire program session devoted to a discussion 
of the “Problem of Race Education in the United States”. A 
speaker on the Chinese, a former missionary, pointed proudly to 
the long tradition of Chinese learning and urged that “the gates 

of education be opened wide to these strangers in our midst. 

It is not desirable that they should have special schools by them¬ 
selves.” 30 Actually, the Chinese were not strangers to California. 
They had come to California at the time of the Gold Rush. One 
writer described the early signs of racial intolerance in California 
in this way : 

In the gold rush days, when the first Celestials had appear¬ 
ed in California, they were given a cordial reception. 

In the diggings, however, there was less of racial tolerance 
than often prevailed among the whitecollarcd whites in 

cosmopolitan San Francisco. Objection was not raised 

to Englishmen, Germans, Scandinavians, or Irish, but with 
varying intensity was visited upon Frenchmen, Spanish 
Americans, Indians, Negroes, and especially upon t e 


Chinese. 31 . 

By 1884 Dcnish Kearney and his Sandlotters h * d ^ onNinCC 

Californians that the many Chinese orCelestia^ 

to America to mine the gold or to build t era, r (as well 
some kind of a threat to American economic svell-le g( 

as cultural) 3 - W. T. Welcher, State Superintendent of Schools 

......... r“ “ S,^cZZ 

the public schools. He based his decision on the StatConst 
tion, which stated that public education ts tntended only f£ 
those who can or are to become citizens. At that time in 

California the Chinese were excluded from citizenship and due 

,o this legal technicality 1,240 innocent Chinese ch. dren (th 
number the census showed in San Francisco ini I 88 4 ) were 
forbidden all opportunity for a free education. t no 
difficult to envision that where racial prejudice exists 
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spread quickly. According to Robert Hcizer and Alan Olmquist, 
for example, “it may be suggested that in the absence of blacks 
the anti-Negro sentiments (of Californians) were applied to the 
Chinese,” and Alexander Saxton asserts that “the main dynamic 
(for the anti-Chinese feeling) came from the historic experience 
with blacks and slavery.” 31 

California history is an exciting panorama of golden events 
marred, unfortunately by many incidents of racial disturbance 
discrimination. From the period of 1850 down to almost the 
turn of the century important men in high places in California 
were outspoken about the undesirability of the non-Caucasian 
races, and attempted to exclude these groups from the public 
schools. The public attitude of men like Burnett and Moulder, 
and the bitterness brought about by the Civil War and the legacy 
of its aftermath, did not improve matters in California. 

The outcome of the Civil War, however, radically altered the 
Negro problem. In 1866 a law was passed by the California 
legislature that allowed non-Caucasians to enter a white school, 
providing there was no objection from a white parent. Following 
the enactment of this law, most of the school districts admitted 
Negro children. 35 Swett took a legal stand on the issue of educa¬ 
tion of non-Caucasian groups. He saw no alternative to uphold¬ 
ing the state law, but was very pleased when national events 
began to change the public attitude toward these groups. 30 He 
believed that when you dipped your hand into the public coffers, 
it was bound to come up tainted with democracy. 37 

The year 1866 was an important one. Congress had passed 
the Civil Rights Bill which granted citizenship to all emancipated 
persons. In the same year the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed. This famous amendment provided, 
among other things, that no state could deprive any citizen of the 
equal protection of the laws. California’s cooperative response 
was an amendment to the school law (Revised School Law of 
1866). In our contemporary age of civil rights, this law would 
be judged as a poor law, but it did give at least mild recognition 
to the educational rights of non-white children. 

Unfortunately, in spite of J. B. Bury’s extreme allegiance to 

the concept of progress in the nineteenth century, the Legislature 

of 1870 modified the 1866 statute, the principal change being the 
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elimination of “Mongolian” children from the provisions of the 
law, and which also provided that “the education of children of 
African descent, and Indian children, shall be provided for in 
separate schools.” 33 This was retrogression and decreed segrega¬ 
tion, although the rights of non-white children to an education 
appeared to have been recognized during Swett’s second term as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. It should be noted 
that the law as amended in 1870 omitted any reference to Chinese 
children. This was due to the bitter hatred toward the Chinese 
in many quarters— the real racial problem confronting early 
California. For many decades the Chinese children were met 
everywhere with blanket refusals for admission into the public 
schools. 30 , 

In 1872, because of a Supreme Court decision, the California 
Legislature attempted to simplify the 1870 Act by providing: 
“Sec. 1669. The education of children of African descent, and 
Indian children, must be provided for in separate schools; provid¬ 
ed that if the directors fail to provide such separate schools, then 
such children must be admitted into the schools for white 
children.” 10 I 


One should keep in mind that the 1850-1870 period in Cali¬ 
fornia was a transitional period from a pioneer society to one of 
some stability and a higher state of civilization. Colored children 
were not the only ones neglected in the early years o a i ornia s 
statehood. In the May 1865 issue of The California Teacher, John 
Swett, then State Superintendent of Education, wro e y 

account of his visits that year to southern California and to o 
parts of the state ; and presents a lively and vlv ' P‘ c ur 

school and travel conditions of the times. In describing the ol 

City Of LOS Angeles, ... in all the lazy loveliness of a sent,- rop,cal 
climate," he tells about his visit to one of the separate schoo s in 
way remarkable for order, discipline or progress. He wrote . 

There is also a small school of fifteen negro [sicl children of 
all the shades arising from blending all the primary colors of 
Spanish American, Indian, and African paren.age They 
are engaged in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, as 
their little room of ten by fifteen feet has neither desks black- 
boards, maps, charts, nor any kind of furniture, except a line 
of rough board seats without backs, around the wall. 
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The road to free and equal educational opportunities in 
California was a long and tortuous one. It was not until 1947, 
when sections 8003 and 8004 of the School Code were repealed, 
that the public schools of California became legally integrated. 
Almost up to 1950 in many parts of the State there were still 
separate schools for Mexican-American and Chinese children to 
be found. In describing this action, one writer commented, 
“Another triumph for civil rights was achieved in 1947 when two 
discriminatory sections of the Education Code were repealed.” 42 

In his Second Biennial Report, Swett sadly recorded that : 
“The people of the State are decidedly in favor of separate sch¬ 
ools for colored children.” Yet, in the introduction of the Report, 
he openly went on record as an advocate of universal education 
by saying, “with a determination to secure for every child in 
California a right guaranteed by law to an education in a system 
of free schools based upon the proposition that the ‘property’ of 
the State ought to be taxed to educate the ‘children’ of the 
State.” 43 Prior to this, in his First Biennial Report (1864-65), 
Swett had argued forcefully that, “If all classes pay taxes on 
their property for the support of the schools, there is no reason 
why the children of all classes, whether white, black, Tawney, or 
copper-colored, should not be educated.” 44 

When Swett ran for office again in 1867, he was praised by 
many and condemned by but a few. One of the charges against 
him was that he approved of the democratic concept of “non- 
segregated” schools. 45 It was dangerous to be a champion 
against racial discrimination and racial prejudice in California at 
this time. Swett was called the “very quintessence of Black 
Republican acrimony,” but he was well defended by many news¬ 
papers one in particular the Red BlulT Independent hotly denied 
this charge against Swett, and called him “a modern educator, 
not a modern Socrates.” 40 

Before he left the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, he spoke to the teachers of California, in these words: 

I well remember the circumstances under which we met. 

Rebels were exultant and patriots despondent.the tide 

of invasion was rolled back, and the nation was saved . 

Into the regions of rebellion and ignorance, free schools have 
followed into the tracks of the Union armies. The gleam of 
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intelligence already begins to illuminate the dusky faces of 
the children of a race long enslaved. 47 :i. > 


This speech, in part, shows that John Swett was extremely patrio¬ 
tic, a strong nationalist, and a hearty advocate of the equal 
rights doctrine. From 1850 to almost 1880, men like John Swett 
were busy laying the foundation of our common school system in 
California based upon the New England concept that the public 
school was the agency of Americanization in a society that was 
dynamic and composed of a diverse population. 48 The growth of 
California was so rapid from 1850-1900 that the state lacked the 
opportunity of the usual probationary training in government and 
in the development of its institutions, such as the educational 
system. Many newly-arrived Californians achieved impressive acc¬ 
omplishments in the field of politics and statesmanship , Swett s 
achievements were in behalf of the childern who had no votes wit 


which to record his faithful service. Although he could announce 
with some pride that after 1867 the transition period of Cali ornia 
from rate-bill common schools to an American free schoo system 
was complete he knew that the heavy hand of racial discrimina 
tion weighed oppressively on the public school. Education at any 
given time or place is in large measure the product ° ? . 

tion of which it is a part; however much it may be mfluen y 
custom and tradition, it is always sensitive to eon temp and 

forces. Conditions in California regarding racia h djf_ 

ferent in the other states of the Union. This is f 


L. W. Spoehr when he wrote : , . , . „ . 

Alexander Saxton's discussion of the ‘ideologtca. baggage^ 

carried by California’s white population c 

that Californians’ political views, including the racia comp 

nent, were typical of the views espoused by the white popu 

tion of the whole nation. 4 * 

In the same analysis L. W. Spoehr comes to ‘ hr « d '“ 
conclusions : “first, positive stereotypes of he “types of 
much more prevalent among whites ^an posi.ive^stereotype 

•'“views on the nature 
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of the black man were so widely shared and so firmly held that 
they amounted to a consensus, while no stereotype of the Chinese 
was so nearly universal.” 51 With this intellectual ethos it was 
difficult for the school to mirror the ideals of democracy ; and the 
rapid and continual expansion of California made the growth of 
education seem as though it were “boom-inspired,” and to some 
extent this was true. Education never seemed to meet the needs 
of this burgeoning society and yet in spite of this difficulty, and 
the surrounding shadows of racial discrimination and prejudice, in 
little more than a century and a half California has risen from a 
land of barbarians to become one of the most progressive common¬ 
wealths in the nation. Perhaps this is why Carey McWilliams 
calls California “the Great Exception”. 
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Majel Dominguez 


The Ideologies of Racism and 
Sexism: A Comparison 

Introduction : 


Throughout the 1960’s, value-oriented social movements 
affected U.S. society in a variety of ways. Two terms, racism and 
sexism, became emotion-laden explanations of social conditions as 
well as designated villains and symbolic rhetoric for minority 
movements. Racial minorities, i.e. y Blacks, Chicanos, and Native 
Americans, focused upon racism, while the women’s movement 
emphasized sexism as the enemy. 1 Amidst the rhetoric of both 
types of movements, the minor women have been confronted with 
appeals that they relate to both *isms. 

In the literature of the women’s movement, we find constant 

references to the similarity of conditions between women and 

minorities, especially Blacks. Some feminist authors indicate that 

the only way we can end racism is by ending sexism. 2 Within the 

minority movement, the condition of women is de-emphasized as 

a white man’s ploy to divice the racial minority and defeat 

any gams a sexually united effort may bring to their specific 
movement. 8 F 


In this paper we are concerned with examining the significance 
of these two terms, racism and sexism, and their interrelatoinship 
as ideologies. We will first deal with racism and then sexism as 
ideology. We will then compare the two ideologies to provide a 
closer examination of their similarities and differences. 


Racism . 


Racism is a term with ambiguous connotations to say the 
least. Aside from the emotional aspects involved in charges of 
racism ■ and “racist society,” the term, leaves a good deal to be 
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desired in relation to its sociological implications. Here we will 
deal with racism as ideology and its relationship to social arrange¬ 
ments. The ideology of racism, i e., one “race” being superior to 
others, is the justification fora social arrangement where one group 
exploits other groups. The social structure is organized in such a 
way that the “racially superior” group places itself in a position of 
privilege and maintains social institutions for its own benefit. 

The relegation of groups of people to positions of dominance 
or subordination in a social system on the basis of physical-cultural 
characteristics (as a social phenomenon) is also referred to as 
racism. Implicit in racism is an unequal distribution of power or 
the ability to affect social activities through control of social 
rewards and sanctions. 4 This operational aspects of racist ideology 
has become a focal point for minorities categorized as racial 
minorities in the United States in their confrontations with the 
white (Anglo) dominated system for a fair share of rewards and 
privileges. 5 

The relationship between racism as ideology, i.e., a set of 
interrelated values which justify a particular social order, and 
racially discriminatory behaviour within a society is a much deba¬ 
ted topic. Noel clarifies the issue in hypothesizing that racism as 
ideology in the United States is a product of the institutionaliza¬ 
tion of black slavery. 6 The enslavement of Africans to produce 
profit for the agrarian based society began as an economic 
arrangement. The inherent conflict between an institution of 
human bondage and the ideological valuation of human freedom 
and equality presented a dilemma for the emerging nation. The 
resolution of the conflict was the solidification of an ideology that 
justified such an arrangement, i.e., racism. Eventually the ideology 
of racism itself became a necessary component for maintaining a 
social arrangement of white privilege regardless of the economic 

advantages or disadvantages of slavery. 

White privilege, the unfair advantage or systematic “headstart” 
in the pursuit of social reward such as money, learning, power, 
etc., is related to the systematic inequality found in any stratified 
society. 7 When placement within the stratification scheme of a 
society is dependent upon physical-cultural characteristics, the 
society is racist, that is, the ideology of racism justifies placement 
on the basis of “racial” differences. 

The extension of racism to justify exploitation of Chicanos 
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(after 1843), Native Americans (late 1800’s), and immigrants from 
Europe or Asia who differed from the dominant Anglo-Saxon 
stock was relatively simple for U. S. society. It is especially 
relevant to us to consider the treatment of the waves of immigrants 
who entered the U. S. during the latter I800's and the early 
1900’s. For the most Dart, these immigrants differed from the 
dominant group in that they were mostly from Eastern and 
Southern Europe nationally and they were predominantly Jewish 
or Catholic rather than Protestant. Hence, the ‘new’ immigrant 
was not readily assimilated into the dominant Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant culture of the United States. The rise of racial nativism 
in the U.S. was a result of a merging of Anglo-Saxonism as a 
superior cultural tradition with the naturalist (scientific) inquiry 
into ‘"racial” differences among the variety of homo-sapiens which 
Europeans encountered in their period of colonial expansion during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 8 The significance of being “white” for 
Europeans (Northern, Southern, Eastern, or Western) is that they 
were better able to blend into the dominant tradition once th-*y 
had been properly ‘educated’ into the Anglo-Saxon culture. Their 
physical differences were not as great as were the obvious differences 
for persons of color, i.e., darker skin pigmentation compared to 
the Anglo-Saxon norm. 

This floating use of the ideology of racism is perhaps 
better understood when we consider racism as an extreme form of 
ethnocentrism. Ethnocentricity (believing that one’s own in-group 
is superior to other out-groups) is a common phenomenon in every 
society. It is part of a valuation process for developing pride and 
loyalty to one’s own nation-state, etc. The difference between 
racism and ethnocentrism is the basic inherent superiority/inferio¬ 
rity of racism. That is, cultural ethnocentrism does not exclude 
the possibility of members of the out-group becoming members of 
the in-group once they have learned the proper attiludinal and 
behavioral patterns of the in-group culture. When cultural distin¬ 
ctions bacome secondary and physical differences become primary 
in the classification of in-group of out-group members, ethnocen¬ 
trism has become racism and the possibility of out-group members 
becoming equal participants of the in-group society is negated. In 
racist ideology, the innate physical differences (skin pigmentation) 
are considered part of a natural order and no amount of education 
can render members of the “inferior” group equal to “superior” 
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group members. 9 

Racist ideas existed prior to European colonial expansion and 
the American Revolution. During colonial expansion, Europeans 
misinterpreted technological superiority for cultural superiority. 
By combining cultural superiority with the obvious physical 
differences between themselves and the colonized peoples, the 
Europeans were able to justify European privilege in dec.sion- 
making and, therefore, they did not have to admit “out-group” 
members to the competition for the top positions in the social 
order. 10 This is precisely the issue (white privilege) that dominates 
the theme of racial movements for equality in the United States, 
i. e . y access to the decision-making positions of the social order. 

The systematic excl jsion of whole groups of people from the 
competition for social rewards is manifested in institutionalized 
racism. Once racism as ideology has become institutionalized in 
a social structure, the result is a “headstart” for membcis of the 
privileged group, in this case, the Anglo (white) in U.S. society. 
The ideology of racism can be rejected, yet, the very structure of 
the society ontinues to provide privilege for the formerly favored 
(superior) group regardless of attitudinal changes (prejudice) or 
behavioral changes (anti-discrimination laws). It is this dilemma 

that continues to face U.S. society, a dilemma of reorganizing the 
structural advantages once monoplized by the dominant group. 
We are left with a social phenomenon whereby racism as ideology 
has justified an unequal distribution of power among groups in a 
society Operationally, racism includes differentiation of power 
(releeation to positions of dominance/subordination), location (in a 
social system), and identifiable criterion (basis of physical-cultural 

characteristics). 

We need now to explore the ideology of sexism. Any obvious 
similarities or differences between the two ideologies, sexism and 
racism, will not be commented upon until the latter portion of 

this paper. 

Sexism 

The term, sexism, refers to the differential in the power rela¬ 
tionship between the sexes in a society, i.e., men dominate women. 
The social arrangement of male domination (patriarchy) has been 
relatively prevalent throughout the history of human civilization. 
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The difficulty in viewing the ideology of sexism is that it is so 
pervasive that we can only identify its core values by examining 
the anti sexist or feminist literature. Here, we are interested in 
the ideology of sexism as it applies to U.S. society. 

Ideas of male domination have permeated custom, law and 
social values in the United States from the colonial period until 
the present. Prior to the 1800’s married women in the U.S. 
were virtually non-persons before the law. English common law 
stated : “Husband and wife to be one, and that one the husband. 1 * 

By law single women had the same civil rights as men, but de 
facto male supremacy dominated. Ownership of property was the 
one advantage single women held over their married sisters. 13 

The legal and extra-legal (social) statuses of women began to 
change during the 1800 s. For example. Married Women’s Pro¬ 
perty Acts were passed by several states beginning with Mississippi 
in 1839. These new laws granted married women the right to own 
property, but male domination prevailed in social custom. Socially, 
women entered private secondary schools and women’s colleges in 
the early part of the century. In 1833 a coeducational school, 
Oberlin College, admitted women and Blacks. During this same 
year, women organized the National Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
marking the first time women had formally organized with a goal 
of influencing the political and legal status quo. 14 

The core of sexist ideology which justified a social arrangement 
of male domination is reflected in the opposition to the idea of 
formal higher education for women and to the public speaking of 
female abolitionists. It centered around the following widely-held 
beliefs of the period : (1) woman, through Eve, was the greater 
sinner and needed to be mo e pious, virtuous, and repentant as she 
was more easily tempted to sin ; (2 God had made woman sub¬ 
servient to man, she was to be silent in public and remain in the 
home as wife and mother ; and (3) woman was truly inferior to 
man in mental capacity and physical strength, hence it was man’s 
duty to protect and care for the weaker sex 15 . 

During the 19th century the economic status of women’s labor 
in the home came to be less valued. The preparation of food stuffs 
and clothing production moved into the new industries and women 
began to enter the labor force as wage earners. Throughout the 
century, women were to measure their worth as women (the cult of 
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true womanhood) as opposed to their worth as economic con¬ 
tributors. 16 The social rationalizations for the acceptance of 
working women shifted emphasis, but only in minimal degrees, 
during the country. In the early half of the 1800’s these beliefs 
were emphasized : (1) the work must be similar to work performed 
in the home ; (2) no great skill need be involved ; (3) no great 
physical strength was required ; and, most important, (4) the work 
must involve little direct contact wi h men. 17 A gradual expansion 
of what was accepted, fitting, and proper employment for women 
took place as women entered more diverse occupations later in the 
century. As long as the type of work could be rationalized to fit 
the ideal that women were first and always wives and mothers and 
that the work was truely feminine in nature (an extension of the 
home into the broader society) working women became accepted 
as an approved pattern of the social structure. The predominant 
belief and social valuation was that every woman’s goal was to 
have a home, husband, and children, thus fulfilling her natural 
and instinctual vocation. 18 

During the 1900’s science replaced religion as the bas s for the 
social justification of male domination. The shift in valuations 
are reflected in Friedan’s description of the feminine mystique, an 
updated version of the cult of true womanhood. The feminine 
mystique clearly states that the only way a woman can be truly 

fulfilled is “.through sexual passivity, male domination, and 

nurturing maternal love” 19 According to Friedan, the perpetuation 
of the mystique is based on : (1) the Freudian concept of femini¬ 

nity from which the idea of‘anatomy is destiny, evolved ; (2) the 
structural-functional form of analysis utilized in the social sciences 
which emphasizes the functionality of role expectations in the 
maintenance of the social system ; and (3) sex-directed education 
which emphasizes division of labor in the family and adjustment 
to material role expectations on the basis of sex.- 0 

Sexism does not simply categorize persons in the genaral 
sense of majority-minority relations whereby a minority is a group 
which has been relegated to “...inferior social position in which its 
interests are not effectively represented in the political, economic, 
and social institutions of the society.”- 1 In sexism, wc have the 
general social arrangement which perpetuates a socialization 
process of designating women as inferior to men, especia y in 
power or decision-making area of the society. We a so ave a 
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power differential .hat applies to the smallest of human groups 
dyad (two person group), eonsis.ine of one male and one female 
Millett refers to this dual power different*! as sexual^pol cs; wh 
consent is obtained” ...through the socialization of both ^ e t 
basic patriarchial polities with regard to 'emperament olc and 
status.” 22 Sexism has two levels of exploitatton ; (1) the slructu 
arrangement where men control the rewards and resources of 
society and (2) the dyadic arrangement where women are expected 
to adhere to a subservient role in their one to-one relat.onsh.ps 


with men. 

The institutionalization of sexism perpetuates the power diffe¬ 
rential between men and women regardless of the economic 
advantages for the society. The social structure and social,zatton 
patterns continue to promote male supremacy regardtess of the 
attitudes of society’s members. This is the dilemma that continues 
to perplex U.S. society as well as provoke discontent among 
feminists who ascribe to an ideology of equality, regardless of sex, 
in the competition for social rewards and resources. Operat.onally, 
sexism includes power differentiation (relegation to positions of 
dominance/subordination), place location tin a social system), and 
identifiable criterion (oasis of physical characteristics). 

The comparison between sexism and racism has most often 
been done by feminist writers. The oppression of racial groups is 
presented as an analogy to the oppression of women and the 
similarities between the two ideologies is often treated as a quanti¬ 
tative difference. 23 We will now compare and contrast the two 

ideologies. 


Racism and Sexism : Compare and Contrast. 


Racism, as ideology, is more complex than sexism in that 
“racial identity” is less exact than sex identity, that is, race has a 
history of being a “floating” term. Race has been utilized to 
justify social subordination when differences have been cultural 
or ethnic rather than biological inheritance. Even when differences 
in skin pigmentation have been empirically obvious, cultural 
differences have influenced the labeling process, e.g.. Southern and 
Eastern Europeans in U.S. society. Racism, because it is the 
extreme of. ethnocentrism, categorizes persons, men and women, 
on criteria which in many ways are arbitrary. 

Sexism, as ideology, is quite straightforward in that obvious 
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differences between the sexes provide rather accurate application. 
The historical pervasiveness of sexism has given the term a more 
exact meaning. The classification of behavioral patterns, tempe¬ 
rament differences, and self concepts in men and women are 
culturally learned and reinforced to such an extent that it is 
difficult to remember we are dealing with ideology not inheritance 
when we discuss differences between the sexes. The physiological 
differences in gender have been the basis for imputing myths 


regarding women throughout human history. 24 

As a social arrangement, racism is less complex than sexism. 
Once the power relationship has been established as majority- 
minority the implementation of social barriers necessary to main¬ 
tain the differential becomes straightforward. The separation of 
groups, that include men and women,jinto classes or castes is only 
a matter of identifying group memberships. As long as the super¬ 
ordination/subordination can be maintained with a minimal 
amount of effort on the part of the dominant group, the social 
structure perpetuates the arrangement with socialization processes 
and limited access to privilege. 

Sexism, as a social arrangement, is complex in the power 
differentials cross class, caste and racial boundaries. Women are 
not an oppressed class in any way, they are an oppressed sex. 25 
The manifestation of the subordinate position of women vanes 
depending upon the class level and racial identity of the women in 
U.S. society. The mechanism of social control which perpetuate 
sexism also vary according to place location in the class structure. 
For example, in the U.S., a white upper-middle class women does 
not experience the same effects of sexual politics that a BlacK 
lower-class woman experiences. There is no way one can quanti¬ 


tatively measure the experiences. 26 

Certain similarities tempt one to equate sexism and racism as 

variations of the same phenomenon,. These s.m.'ar.ties are mo t 

obvious when we consider the operational aspects o e i ' 

Both base their core argument on innate characteristics : I for 
racism, the criterion is physical-cultural differences and (2) for 

sexism, physical differences is the criterion. Both ^ e0l0g '“ 
justify social arrangements that perpetuate an unequa distribution 
of power: (l)in racism, privilege is granted to a select group.of 
men and women, and .2) sexism grants privilege to men Both 
have become institutionalized in U.S. society regardless of their 
contributions to social cohesiveness. Finally, the socialization 
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processes which reinforce thes ideologies follows a similar pattern 
in learning proper status differentials regaiding one's place location 
within the stratification system. 

Conclusion : 

Sexism and racism are two separate and distinct ideologies. 
They are qualitatively different and it is i rroncous to equate the 
two and attempt to measure them quantitatively in a more or less 
situation. Theoretically, it is quite possible to have a society that 
is racist but not sexist, that is, equality may prevail regardless of 
sex, yet, groups would be relegated to positions of inequality on 
the basis of racial differences. Conversely, it is possible to have 
a society that is sexist but not racist. In such a society all males 
would be considered equal regardless of race or ethnic differences 
and all females would be considered equal to one another, but 
men would be considered the superiors of women. 

U.S. society has a double dilemma in that race and sex as 
ideologies justify the social distribution of power. In the com¬ 
petition for scarce rewards and resources, we have women 
attempting to unify on the basis of sex and minorities (men and 
women) attempting to unify on the basis of race. The problem 
is that once the competition is segmented among various groups 
and sub-groups within groups (minority women), the group in the 
most powerful position continues to dominate the social structure. 
If we accept the premise that the two ideologies are separate and 
. distinct, then the operational aspects are also distinct. The ending 
of social arrangements which perpetuate racism will not end social 
arrangements which perpetuate sexism and vice versa. If we 
assume that, ideally, the goal is to have a social arrangement 
whereby persons are not categorized on the basis of innate 
characteristics and that these characteristics predetermine their 
access to social rewards and resources, then we need to seriously 
examine how we can reorganize social institutions so that those 
who have privilege (whites and/or white men) will no longer be 
able to take advantage of their privilege. The difficulty in opera¬ 
tionalizing such a reorganization is that we will be faced with a 
new dilemma, the need to justify retarding the potential of status 
achievement for some, while promoting privilege and access for 
others. Unfortunately, altruism is not a major value in our social 
milieu. Therefore, any attempt to reorganize social institutions 
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for the purpose of attaining equality in access to power regardless 
of sex and/or race will be met with dissatisfaction and conflict 
from some segment of the society. 
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Nineteenth-Century Feminism at 
Colorado’s Land-Grant College 

In 1877 Colorado’s first General Assembly enacted legislation 
organizing an agricultural college at Fort Collins. The new 
institution was to function as 

a high seminary of learning, in which...both sexes/could/ 
pursue... a course of study, terminating in thorough theoretical 
and practical instruction in those sciences and arts which bear 
directly upon agriculture and kindred industrial pursuits. 1 

The intent of this measure was that both men and women should 
attend the agricultural college. However, in explicitly including 
women the legislators were probably less motivated by democratic 
sentiments than by an inclination to emulate the established 
practice of other state agricultural colleges. 2 

Initially, the College’s approach to coeducation also reflected 
some ambiguity. Should women be trained as farmers and engi¬ 
neers in the same way as men ? Should their femininity be exalted 
by immersing them in a genteel liberal arts curriculum ? Should 
they receive practical instruction consistent with prevailing ass m 
ptions regarding the woman’s proper' role ? Ultimately, is issu 
was resolved bv women themselves; an academic program 
emerged at Fort Collins which stressed more effective performance 

within a context of domestically-related endeavor. Essent. Iy, 
the experience during the formative years of Colorado s land-grant 
college" sustains Professor William L. O’Neill’s view that feminist 

striving has follovsed a path inexorable linked to the horn 

the family. 3 . . . 

Following a term to prepare students for admission 0 i s 
regular program, the school instituted college-level work in the 
winter of 1880. At first the College offered a single course of 
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stud , with slight modifications “to suit the wants of female 
students.’’ 4 Gradually, though, these modifications became incre¬ 
asingly important, Charles L. Ingersoll, president of the College 
from 1882 to 1891, apparently equated the liberal arts with proper 
education for young women. Consequently, he recommended 
instruction in music and art, and an elective permitting senior 
women to substitute a foreign language for classes in stock bree¬ 
ding and veterinary medicine. 5 

These recommendations were not implemented without some 
opposition, however. The governing board’s curriculum commi¬ 
ttee, which consisted of three practical farmers, asserted that 
training in music and art should be reserved for persons with 
cultivated tastes in these fields. Moreover, while acknowledging 
that sexual differences might warrant some curricular modifica¬ 
tions, the committee could not “see any impropriety in farmers 
daughters having lectures on stock breeding or any other subject 
taught in this College.’’ 6 Nevertheless, beginning in 1883 junior 
and senior women were offered an elective in French and the 
opportunity to pursue music instruction on a subscription 
basis. 7 

. Another indication of deference to female students occurred 
in 1885 when Elizabeth G. Bell joined the faculty. Miss Bell taught 
a wide variety of classes in history, literature, French, and 
German, thereby augmenting the identification of women with the 
liberal arts. In justifying the appointment President Ingersoll 
declared, with obvious Victorian satisfaction, “in my judgment an 
attendance of nearly fifty young ladies demands at least one lady 
instructor for the influence that ought to exert in the right direc¬ 
tion and which male instructors cannot exert.” 8 

The culmination of academic specialization for women during 
President Ingersoll’s administration came in 1890-91 with the 
creation of a “Ladies’ Course.” This major, which provided 
juniors and seniors with a program of classes in drawing, steno¬ 
graphy and typing, foreign languages, landscape gardening, and 
psychology ostensibly served the interests and needs of female 
students. Whether it actually did is debatable since it hardly 
promoted either significant intellectual development or thorough 
vocational training.® 

-v, Still, the College was attempting to acknowledge its women 
students, and the new course of study did resemble those available 
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at other land-grant institutions of higher learning. As yet the 
idea of permitting young ladies to pursue unfettered intellectual 
development in an academic setting was limited to a handful of 
eastern women’s colleges. Moreover, the science of domestic 
economy had only begun to evolve as a viable opt : on for female 
students. The ‘'Ladies’ Course” thus functioned as a temporary 
curricular expedient, recognizing the woman's presence on the 
college campus, but avoiding the issue of her purpose in American 
life. 10 . ; 

In its approach to coeducation, the State Agricultural College 
reflected a.regard for what one historian has called, ‘ The Cult of 
True Womanhood”—a view which characterized American women 
in terms of their unique virtue, piety, and domesticity. 11 President 
Ingersoll’s successor, Alston Ellis, evinced an obvious adherence 
to this outlook when he declared : 

I confess a desire to see a much greater number of young 
women enrolled in the College classes. They make good 
students and their presence acts as a strong moral force. 12 


Similar sentiments were expressed by Celia May Southworth, 
acting librarian and a recent alumna of the College. In descri¬ 
bing the goals for which young women should strive, she said : 

Every girl should have a higher ideal than marriage, 

for social rank or position . If her highest desire is to reach 
womanhood, perfectly developed, with body well nourished, 
hands well skilled, and mind and heart trained to perceive 
the true and the beautiful, she cannot fail. 13 
Such pristine impressions of womanhood influenced female 
students at the College, but not entirely. In 1189.1, the year that 
Celia Southworth espoused lofty ideals for her sex,, su rag 
waged-a vigorous campaign n Colorado. Both sexes had contri¬ 
buted'.o the civilizing of this new western «" d 11 VJ 

against a frontier ba.kground that the women of Colorado asked 

for equal suffrage.” Although some women had P ar,lc 'P J,ed 
mining camp governments, their enfranchisement had^ been 
virtually ignored in the state constitution of 1876. Mure . 
referendum on this question had been rejected by male vot 
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the influence in Colorado of outside financial interests, and inertia 
and malfeasance by regular political party organizations, contri¬ 
buted to the emergence of a vital third party movement known as 
Populism. In the election of 1892, the Populists stormed into 
power, capturing the governor’s office, a host of other state 
positions, and narrowly missing a majority in the General 
Assembly. 15 

A revitalized campaign for woman’s suffrage in Colorado was 
linked to prevailing Populist sentiments of social justice, and 
Populist legislators led the way in instituting the 1893 referen¬ 
dum. 16 Women also benefited from their increasingly significant 
role in the Colorado economy, a fact which may have contributed 
to organized labor’s endorsement of the suffrage amendment. In 
1880 females constituted but four percent of Colorado's total work 
force ; by 1890 this count had risen to eleven percent. 17 What¬ 
ever the reasons, the suffrage reform triumphed in 1893. 

The campaign included arguments equating the woman’s vote 
with a moral regeneration of politics. Certainly Celia Southworth 
subscribed to this position when she declared : 

There is a vital principle now lacking in our government. 
This is the womanly quality which springs from the mother- 
heart. Let woman enter the sanctuary with her brother and 
aid in fashioning a government founded on eternal truth and 
justice. 18 

But this view, especially after the right to vote had been secured 
in November 1893, was tempered by some obvious practical consi¬ 
derations. One spokeswoman for a more realistic conception of 
female characteristics was Maude Bell, who in 1887 succeeded her 
sister Elizabeth as professor of history, literature, and languages 
at the College. Writing for The Colorado Woman , a liberal, 
feminist journal. Miss Bell asked : 

If men do a large share of the world’s thinking why is 
it ? Is it because they have better brains, because their brains 
are more thoroughly trained, or because the family, the 
greatest invention of civilization, sends its men out into the 
world, to do its thinking, and leaves its women at home to 
do its loving ? 18 
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Then in answer to her own question she said : 

Training certainly has much to do with this apparent 
difference. That attitude towards affairs and the opinions of 
others, which we call liberal mindedness and which makes 
men appear to much better advantage mentally than their 
sisters, is the result of the different social conditions surroun¬ 
ding the two sexes. 20 

This insight into the possibility of different training for women 
would soon bear fruit in the form of improved and expanded 
educational opportunities for female students at the State Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

A young woman who made the most of the school’s initially 
limited academic offerings was Grace Espe Patton. Grace Patton 
was born in Hartstown, Pennsylvania, on October 5, 1866. Ten 
years later her family moved to Colorado and settled in Fort 
Collins where young Grace received most of her early academic 
training. At the age of fourteen she enrolled at the College, 

graduating in June 1885 with a B.S. degree. 

Intelligent and outgoing, Miss Patton impressed her professors 
sufficiently to w'in a faculty appointment at the school, which she 
held from September 1885 until December 1896. During this 
period her principal responsibilities involved providing instruction 

in the Preparatory Department. 

Concurrently, however, she pursued a variety of literary and 
political interests. About 1893 she established her own magazine. 
The Tourney , published in Fort Collins and “devoted to the 
discussion of sociological subjects.” It dealt with such issues as 
“The Science of Money”, “The Graded School System”, and 
“Strikes in Our Railroad System”, but stressed questions related 

to woman’s rights. 21 

This cause meant a great deal to Grace Patton, and in Janua y 
1895, she moved her magazine, renamed the Colorado Woman, to 
Denver. The publication struck a responsive chord with the 
state’s recently enfranchised female voters, and soon Professor 

Patton became an acknowledged power in Colorado politics 

forceful, magnetic speaker, she made numerous appearances betore 

various women’s groups and impressed them great y wi 

intelligence, energy, and eloquence. _ . ro . 

In 1895 Miss Patton became president of the Color* do 

Woman’s Democratic Club and year later won her party's 
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nomination for the office o f uperintendent of public instrdction. 
Political opponents tried to capitalize on her petite stature and 
girlish appearance by asserting that she was too young and inex¬ 
perienced to occupy one of the state’s most important offices 
But “the little professor,” as she came to be known, proved to be 
a formidable campaigner. She stumped the state and with a 
combination of wit and logic persuaded voters that her ideas 
about education deserved support. She scored a decisive victory 
in the November election. 

As superintendent of public instruction, Miss Patton 
encouraged kindergartens and the establishment of libraries in 
Colorado’s public schools. She also labored, with some success, 
to raise the qualifications of teachers. Her achievements served 
to demonstrate that Colorado’s young women were deserving of 
expanded opportunities. 22 

One person who clearly held this view was Eliza Pickrell 
Routt, the first woman appointed to the College’s governing body, 
the State Board of Agriculture, and the wife of John L. Routt, 
governor of Colorado, 1875-79 and 1891-93. Orphaned at an 
early age and raised by her maternal grandparents, Eliza Pickrell 
was thirty-five years old at the time of her marriage to Routt, a 
forty-eight-year-old widower with five children. Routt was inte¬ 
rested in governmental service, and as a result of his friendship 
with President Ulysses S. Grant, became territorial governor of 
Colorado in 1875. Following Colorado’s elevation to statehood 
in 1876, he won three elections for the office of governor and 
amassed an enormous fortune as a mine owner and cattleman. 23 

Mrs. Routt, like her husband a native of Illinois, developed 
an active interest in the affairs of Colorado. She participated 
enthusiastically in an unsuccessful campaign to institute woman’s 
suffrage during 1877 ; supported charitable organizations, such as 
the Denver Orphan’s Home Association ; and helped to establish 
the Woman s Home Club, which provided inexpensive housing 
for working girls. She also served on the first Board of Trustees 

of Colorado Woman’s College and developed an enviable reputa¬ 
tion as a society hostess. 

With the resurgence of female suffrage sentiment during the 
early I890*s, Mrs. Routt was elected president of the Denver Equal 
Suffrage League and toiled tirelessly on behalf of the referendum. 
Subsequent success inspired suffragists to demonstrate female 
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competence in state and local government, a goal which contri¬ 
buted to Mrs. Routt’s appointment to the State Board of 
Agriculture. 24 

Soon after Mrs. Routt began her association with the Board, 
in April 1895 she evinced an avid interest in academic programs 
particularly beneficial to young women. Nearly a year earlier, 
the College in response to repeated urgings of state agricultural 
organizations, had authorized a course of study in domestic 
economy. 25 Virtually nothing had been done to implement the 

decision. 


At her first Board meeting on April 3u, 1 895, Mrs. Routt 
became chairwoman of a new standing committee on domestic 
economy and the library ; and, immediately, this group concerned 
itself with establishing a domestic economy progrom. By 1895 a 
number of colleges had instituted such courses of study, and Mrs. 
Routt sought the benefit of their experience. The program of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College provided an especially useful 
model. Work in domestic economy had been pursued there since 
1873, and as a result of correspondence with Professor Nellie S. 
Kedzie, superintendent of household economy and hygiene at 
Manhattan, Mrs. Routt was able to formulate a workable course 
of study. 20 The curriculum, which went into effect during the 
1895-96 school year, included classes in home hygiene, household 
economics, nursing, sewing, kitchen management, the chemistry 
of cooking, and a Friday afternoon series of lectures on “anything 
that will aid in the development of a perfect womanhood.” In 
addition, Mrs. Routt persuaded the Board to provide a building 


for domestic economy use. 27 

The instructor called to oversee the new program was Theodosia 
G Ammons. A native of North Carolina, she moved west with 
her family in 1871 and settled in Denver. As a woman she would 
take an active interest in politics, and her brother, Elias, would 
serve several terms in the General Assembly and one term as 
governor of Colorado. However, a child she displayed littl 
interest in such activity. Soon after arriving in‘Denver she wa^ 
supposedly asked by one of her playmates, ‘ Is yourj 
Republican or a Democrat ? Somewhat puzzled, Theodosia reph . 

“Neither, he’s a Baptist.” 28 

Miss Ammons graduated from the Arapahoe Street School 
in Denver in 1883, became a public school teacher, an p 
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college-level studies at the universities of Denver and Colorado. 
During the early 189j’s she became involved in the woman 
suffrage movement and worked closely with Eliza Routt on behalf 
of the 1893 referendum. Her association with Mrs Routt subse¬ 
quently led to her appointment as the State Agricultural College’s 
first professor of domestic economy. 20 

Theodosia Ammons shared Eliza Routt's concern for 
providing young women with the best possible educational oppor¬ 
tunities. However, because the instructor lacked fcrmal academic 
preparation for her new position, she initially had to draw upon 
her own home training and whatever information could be 
obtained by correspondence and observation. Miss Ammons’ 
mother had strongly emphasized the importance of ladylike 
decorum, personal cleanliness, and the ability to cook well. 
Knowledge derived from her father’s keen interest in medicine was 
reflected in a home nursing course which included such topics as, 
“Should the Germ Theory be very deeply studied by students ?’* 
and “Does the Germ Tneory spoil one’s view of life ?” The latter 
class featured presentations by guest lecturers, including physicians 
and nurses. 

Professor Ammons gleaned information about her field by 
writing to and visiting schools with established programs in domes¬ 
tic economy. 30 However, domestic economy had not yet achieved 
the status of a bonafide academic discipline. The tr ining of 
hand and eye received considerable emphasis as did the belief that 
household skills held an intrinsic value. Still, some appreciations 
for the development of a sound scientific background was begin¬ 
ning to emerge. Isabel Bevier has noted : 

much of woman’s early work in chemistry was a more or less 
indefinite playing with test tubes in which one of three results 
was expected—a beautiful color, a bad odor, or an explosion. 
She was not long in discovering that her brother took chemi¬ 
stry and bacteriology...because he expected to use this know- 
ledged later in his work with soil or in the dairy.. (Women) 
realized later that the laws of heat could be illustrated by the 
kitchen range quite as adequately as by the steam engine, that 
the life history of bacteria could be studied in many house¬ 
hold processes, and that the chemistry of food was in many 
cases better suited to their needs. 31 
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Miss Ammons evidently recognized this trend for, after joining the 
faculty, she devoted considerable time to taking courses in chemi¬ 
stry and other scientific subjects. 32 

Girls enrolled in the domestic economy program soon deve¬ 
loped an appreciation for the professional competence and personal 
generosity of their instructor. To Miss Ammons teaching was a 
full-time activity. During her years at the College, the Department 
of Domestic Economy became a center for social activity. 
Professor Wattles has observed that “A week without meals served 
for guests seems to have been the exception.” Miss Ammons was 
constantly involved in supervising a variety of entertainments, 
including a birthday celebration for President Ellis, dinners for 
members of the faculty, receptions for visiting groups, or the 
memorable George Washington Day Break-fast. The latter 
became an annual event and featured girls attired in Martha 
Washington costumes ; a hall decorated with flags, flowers, drums, 
and eagles ; and menus printed on tiny hatchets. 33 

These festivities provided social diversion and highly practical 
training. Girls gained valuable experience in planning, decorating, 
cooking, and serving. All students developed an enhanced under¬ 
standing of social etiquette. An occasional male undergraduate 
might poke fun at Miss Ammons and her program, as one did by 
scratching the following poem on the kitchen blackboard in the 
Domestic Economy Building : 

We may live on our friends, i 

We may live selling books, 

But where is the man 

Who could live with your cooks ? M • 

However, such joking was good-humored, and there were few 
young men at the College who did not welcome the hospitality 
offered by Professor Ammons and the girls of her department. 30 

Under the direction of Professor Ammons, and with the conti¬ 
nuous support of Eliza Routt, work in domestic economy grew 
steadly from 1895 on. Mrs. Routt’s role was evident as she 
strove to invest the new teaching position with the fullest possible 
prestige, including immediate professorial rank for Miss Ammons; 
a salary comparable to that of other department heads ; ana 
in 1902, the title, Dean of Woman’s Work. Furthermore, rs. 
Routt secured additional faculty for the program, and after leaving 
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the Board in 1907, helped to obtain a new building for home 
economics work at the College.™ 

Meanwhile, the department improved the variety and quality 
of academic instruction. During 1903-1 08, a normal course was 
added to train teachers and administrators for domestic science 
work in the public schools Nineteen hundred and four featured 
the start of extension short courses, which, within five years, were 
offered in towns throughout Colorado. 37 Also, although the 
primary focus of her program was to enhance the efficiency and 
fulfillment of young women as homemakers. Miss Ammons appre¬ 
ciated the fact women were a part of the real world. As a commit¬ 
ted suffragist, she had fought for the principle of sexual equality. 
Consequently, she deliberately exposed her girls to modern social 
realities by conducting tours of hospitals, factories, sanitariums, 
insane asylums, and similar institutions. 38 

Women like Theodosia Ammons, Eliza Routt, Grace Patton, 
and Maude Bell were representative of feminist striving in 
Colorado and elsewhere during the 1890’s. They sought tangible 
recognition of woman's competence, and definitely influnced the 
kind of education that emerged for young women at Colorado’s 
land grant college. However, it is important to note that their 
goals were deeply rooted in a domestically oriented value system. 
Their ambitions were tempered by the acceptance of some obvious 
limitations. Maude Bell observed that environmental conditions 
determined differences in the intellectual proclivities of men and 
women, yet sue acknowledged the family as “the greatest invention 
of civilization.” Grace Patton evinced assertiveness and compet¬ 
ence in organizing a feminist journal and successfully challenging 
the traditionally male realm of politics. However, as Colorado’s 
superintendent of public instruction, her principal concerns invol¬ 
ved providing children with an optimal educational experience. 
Eliza Routt and Theodosia Ammons campaigned to actualize 
woman’s suffrage, then cooperated to develop a practical academic 
program for women at the State Agricultural College. Practicality, 
though, was equated with enhancing a college girl’s domestic 
skills. In observing the nature of feminism as a response to 
modern conditions Professor O’Neill has noted : 

It now appears that the unrest of women is directly related to 
those fundamental institutions, monogamy and the conjugal 
family, that theVictorian world was so determined to preserve. 
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In theory women today are free to do‘as they please ; in 
practice, their heavy-obligations as wives and mothers prevent 
them from exercising the rights they nominally enjoy 39 

During its formative years Colorado’s land-grant college 
reflected an obvious affinity for the Victorian ideal. 
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Organizing the Teachers : Women 
Activists in the Progressive Era 

In 1903 the editor of the most influential school periodical in 
the United States wrote that the teachers of Chicago had wielded 
a greater influence than teachers had ever previously effected as a 
class. The “unprecedented” achievements which so impressed A. 
E. Winship of the Journal of Education were those of the Chicago 
Teachers* Federation, an organization which claimed a member¬ 
ship of 4000 of the city’s 6000 classroom teachers. Significantly, 
Winship noted that the Federation’s triumphs were secured by 
women who “have had a proportionate influence heretofore 
unknown. *V 

The CTF represented a new form of teacher organization. It 
differed from both the state and national associations whose major 
activities were their annual meetings and the local literary and 
discussion societies to which teachers politely belonged. Adminis¬ 
trators were excluded; women teachers from the grade schools 
comprised the membership. The Federation was a purposive 
organization which gave particular emphasis to the material wel¬ 
fare of its members. Improved salaries a secure pension system 
and tenure were the specific conditions necessary to fulfill the 
organization’s primary objective—“to raise the standard of the 
teaching profess : on”. 2 

As a pioneer in the movement to organize teachers, the 
successes of the Chicago Teachers* Federation provided inspiration 
to women teachers throughout the country. Through a flurry of 
organizational activity during the first twenty years ofthis century, 
organizations of grade teachers were established in the cities 
including Chicago, New York, Bos'on, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. These local 
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groups established a nation association, the National League of 
Teacher Associations, in 1912, thereby illustrating the sequential 
pattern of professionalization moving from the local to the national 
level By 1915 this association, limited to organizations of exclu¬ 
sively classroom teachers, had grown from the original twenty-two 
member clubs to more than sixty. 3 

The same forces which encouraged the formation of this 
National League were also working for reform within the confines 
of the National Education Association. Described as an organi¬ 
zation “of, by and for administrators only” since its founding in 
1857, the N E.A gradually began to respond to the pressures of 
organized women grade teachers. 4 Results included the creation of 
a commission study on teachers* salaries, pensions and tenure in 
1903, the inclusion of Margaret A. Haley, the leader of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, as a speaker at the general session 
of the 1901 convention on the topic, ‘‘Why Teachers Should 
Organize”, the election of the Association’s first woman. Chicago’s 
Superintendent of Schools Ella Flagg Young, to the presidency at 
Eoston in 1910, and the establishment of a Department of Class¬ 
room Teachers, limited to grade teachers below the college level, 
in 1913. Through such changes, the organized teachers hoped to 
be able to enlarge their influence. Ideally, the National League 
offered a mechanism for external pressure while the Department of 
Classroom Teachers could be utilized to encourage reform from 
within Both the League and the Department were viewed as 
potential forums for bringing the concerns of the grade school 
teachers to the educational profession and the public. 

A variation on this theme of an emerging sense of professional 
identity was represented by the formation of yet another nationa 
organization. The American Federation of Teacher was organized 
in Chicago during the spring of 1916. The Chicago Teac ers 
Federation was chartered as Local Number One , its women mem 
bers constituted more than half of the initial members ip o 
reported by this new affiliate of the American Federation of Labor 
During the inflationary period at the end of World War 
A. F. T. grew rapidly, and ISO locals had been chartered with 
membership reported in excess often thousand by i e summer c 

1920. 3 

With the challenge of this new rival, the N.E.A. responded 
thr< ugh a series of reforms which included a structural reorgamza- 
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tion and a vigorous membership drive. This campaign focused on 
the Jack of professionalism inherent in the union approach, a 
theme which corresponded with declining union sentiment in the 
1920s. By 1922, the N.E.A. claimed more than 100,000 members; 
meanwhile, membership in the A.F.T. was falling below 4( 00.® 
While the significance of this associational activity may be subject 
to various interpretations, it seems clear that a growing sense of 
professional consciousness had been stimulated during the early 
years of the twentieth century. Teachers were becoming increas¬ 
ingly aware of their occupational identity and, in large measure, 
this awareness derived from the activities of organized women from 
the classi ooms of city schools. 

Three major themes supported this organizational activity. 
These include the impact of urbanization on the schools, the 
“feminization” of the teaching force, and the professionalization 
of the occupation. In combination, these themes provide the 
background for an understanding of the movement to organize 
women classroom teachers. 

With broad public acceptance of popular education established 
in the middle years of the nineteenth century, the emergence of 
industrial, urban America inevitably embodied the growth of 
large urban school systems. By way of example, Chicago’s popu¬ 
lation more than doubled from apDroximaiely one million in 18^0 
to over three million by the mid-1920s. The school population 
increased even more drastically, from 1 20,000 to more than 500,000. 
The school system in 1926 was composed of 201 elementary 
schools, 25 secondary schools and one normal school. 7 Such com¬ 
plex systems demanded specialization by function ; increasingly the 
schools were bureaucratized. Administrators, high school teachers, 
and grade school teachers developed differentiated roles with the 
latter group making up the vast majority of those employed. 

The feminization of the schools accompanied the growth of the 
nation’s system of public education. A steady trend which began 
during the Jacksonian period saw the composition of the teaching 
force shift from predominantly male to predominantly female. 
Several factors including increased educational opportunities for 
women, the impact of the Civil War, the development of the grade 
system, and different tl salary expectations contributed to the 
emergence of the school maVm. American women responded as 
school teaching became the major avenue for professional oppor- 
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lunity. The spirit of the pattern was captured in the ’introduction 
to a 1908 teachers* manual : “If any of the readers should wonder 
"hy the feminine gender of the pronoun has been used when 
referring to a teacher, let them remember that eighty-four percent 

^ ' fig 

of the teachers now in the public schools of our state are women. 
Nationally, the number of male teachers declined from 125,525 in 
1890 to 95,654 in 1920 while women teachers increased from 
in 1890 to 95,654 in 1920 while women teachers increased from 
2?8,397 to 583,648 or 85°/of the total. Percentages of women 
teachers were highest at the elementary level ; estimates placed the 
figure at 97% in the Chicago schools in 1903.® 


Social scientists and historians continue to clarify the definition 
of profession. Joseph Ben-David considers professions to have a 
set of characteristics which are in different degrees present in an 
increasing number of occupations’*. Another sociologist Richard 
Hall, describes professionalization as the movement toward a 
professional model which he describes in terms of two categories . 

structural and attitudinal. The structural attributes refer to the 

occupation becoming a full-time vocation, establishing training 

schools, forming professional associations, and developing a co e 

of ethics. Attitudinal attributes include the use of the professional 
association as a major reference, a belief in service to the public, a 

commitment to self-regulation, a sense of calling, and a eeing 

of autonomy. A recent ad placed by a corporation in t e a 
Street Journal captured this attitudinal aspect when it announce 
“Professionalism-more than education...more than experience . 


more than training it’s a state of mind.* 10 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation embodied these themes of 
urbanization, feminization and professionalization. e ncrease 
social complexity of urban life encouraged the trend of extend ng 
the school year, thereby making teaching a fu -time voca 1 • 

creasing specialization of function within a growing school system 
brought teachers with mutual interests together in the grade: school 
buildings of the city. In 1897, the women teachers of Clucage 
formed a new organization to help protect the pension system 
enacted two years earlier. Two issues were of concern. One of 

these was the financial solvency of the fund, the other was a revi¬ 
sion proposed by men principals. Their proposal would place men 
and women on an equal basis by requiring 25 years of service for 
eligibility. The women defended the special status they had been 
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given under the 1895 law with the provision that enabled them to 
receive a pension following 20 years of service. 11 Thus, this special 
concern of women classroom teachers prompted the development 
of a new from of professional organization. 

In contrast to the service-respectability ideal presented by 
speakers at meetings of the National Education Association, the 
CTF’s explicit aim for raising the standards of the profession was 
“to secure for all teachers the rights and privileges to whicu they 
are entitled”. Moving from a defense ol the pension system, the 
Chicago teachers shifted attention to the salary issue. The federa¬ 
tion provided the structural component of the professional model; 
its goals and activities were addressed to the attitudinal dimension. 
With the organization serving as the vehicle for change and the 
referent group for the teachers, improvement in standards of living, 
job security and a greater role in the workings of the schools, 
would elevate this “rag-tag and bobtail of the professions” by 
enhancing attitudes of autonomy and self-respect. 12 

The quest for higher salaries brought the Chicago Teachers 
Federation national acclaim. Led by Margaret A. Haley, a sixth 
grade teacher from the stockyards district, the Chicago teachers 
discovered that major corporations in the city were successfully 
evading taxes on their franchises. Armed with evidence, the 
teachers took five major utility and street railway companies to 
court and won the case. The resulting reassessment added appro¬ 
ximately $600,000 annually to the city. The national monthly. 
Review of Reviews , reported that “a very great lesson lies in the 
fact that this splendid triumph over hideous fraud and corrup¬ 
tion has now been carried through., by energetic women school 
teachers”. 18 

While the teachers* tax fight eventually secured higher salaries, 
it’s greater importance was in bringing the organized teachers into 
municipal affairs. Margaret Haley and the president of the CTF, 
Catherine Goggin both left the classroom to devote their full ener¬ 
gies to the Federation. Goggin offered an example of calm and 
dignity during the early years. As business manager, her co- 
worker, Margaret Haley, provided the drive and vital energy which 
maintained the Federation until her death in January, 1939. 
During the tax fight, Haley brought the concerns of the teachers 
to women’s clubs, civic organizations, church groups, and labor 
unions. She became familiar with the organizational structure of 
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the city and with the major social issues confronting the people of 
Chicago. The success of the tax fight brought fame to Margaret 
Haley. In the following years, she spoke to groups throughout 
the state and nation on the subjects of tax reform, teacher organi¬ 
zation, and women’s suffrage. When Governor Dunne signed the 
illinois suffrage law in 1913, Margaret Haley was at his side and 
he indicated that it was her example of civic activism which convi¬ 
nced him of the legitimacyjof the vote for women. 

Following the tax fight, the CTF made another critical deci¬ 
sion in 1>02 when the members voted to affiliate with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. In defending this action, Margaret Haley 
spoke of the revitalization of democracy which could be accompli¬ 
shed by coordinated efforts of labor, teachers, and women’s clubs. 14 
Examples of this were shown the following year when the Illinois 
Legislature enacted child labor and compulsory education bills 
and defeated another attempt to centralize the administration of 
of the Chicago schools. 

The organized teachers worked hard to secure legislation for 
an elected school board. Under existing Illinois law, women had 
the right to vote in school elections. Thus, an elected school board 
for Chicago would further the cause of women’s suffrage and 
enhance the political influence of the CTF. Efforts to secure this 
reform coincided with the movement for municipal ownership of 
street railways. The election of Edward F. Dunne in 1905 brought 
to mayor’s office a man sympathetic to progressive reform. Dunne s 

appointments to the school board were unprecedented in that te 

first three of his seven appointees were women : Jane Ad ams, r. 
Cornelia T de Bey, and Mrs. Anita Blaine McCormick. His silent 
advisor on school affairs was, of course, Margaret Ha ey. e 
Dunne] school board was immediately surrounded by controversy 
and offered Jane Addams an experience in practical politics which 

she painfully recorded in her book. Twenty Years at Hull House. 
School tensions were eased in 1909 when a new board selected a 
long-time Chicago school administrator, Ella Flagg Young to th 
superintendency. Mrs. Young was the first woman to fill such a 
position in a city school system; her belief in teacher participation 
in school decisions endeared her to the organized teachers. 

This period of calm in school affaits established by Mrs. 
Young gave way in 1915 to an open attack on the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation. A new board, under the administration of 
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Mayor William Thompson, passed a resolution denying teachers 
the right to belong to any organization affiliated w.th trade unions 
or employing business agents. When the Loeb rule was applied in 
1916, sixty-eight teachers were ousted. Thirty-eight of them, 
including all eight of its officers, were members of the Federation. 
Critics of the CTF portrayed its members as “lady labor sluggers” 
in stark contrast 10 the professional ideal of the “school ma’ am”. 
Eventually, this conflict was settled with the teachers restored a year 
later, a tenure law enacted, the school administration and board 
reorganized, and the CTF affiliation with organized labor including 
the newly-formed American Federation of Teachers abandoned. 15 

In conclusion, this paper has surveyed the activities of organi¬ 
zed class-room teachers during the early years of the twentieth 
century. The focus has been on the most successful of those city 
associations, the Chicago Teachers Federation. The influence of 
this organization on local affairs and its impact on the evolution of 
the national teacher movemement has been traced. More importan¬ 
tly the paper calls attention to the important contributions women 
made in the development of professionalism in American educa¬ 
tion. Further, it introduces the challenging subject of the role of 
women in the occupational structures of this nation, an impor¬ 
tant field of study in which significant research opportunities 
abound. 
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Women in Education 

The history of humankind reflects dreams, aspirations, ex¬ 
pectations as well as the limitations superimposed on them by 
tradition, custom, myth and superstition. These limitations are 
created by persons and inherited by succeeding generations. Pre¬ 
judice, superstition, and belief systems that limit individual freedom 
reflect the socio cultural environment, itself comprised of many 
conflicting and competing forces. This environment often serves 
to perpetuate unnecessary and unjust limitations to human freedom 
through various self interests, and preservation of existing, self 
perpetuating social systems. 

One of the restrictions thus placed on humankind has been 
the limitations on women. Historically, Aristotle felt women were 
not whole, but somehow less than man. Rousseau felt women 
were more in the realm of sex objects than intellectual equals The 
Classical-Christian tradition placed focus and emphasis on autho¬ 
rity and responsibility. Such emphasis came to delineate the role 
and function of man in society. He was to become the source of 
absolute dominion and authority first to be seen in the priesthood, 
an early symbol of rule, power and intellectual prowess. With the 
advent of Darwin's theory of evolution the stage was set for a 
focus on rights of individuals. William James, John Dewey and 
others began to write of individual and social responsibility toward 
an expanded consciousness of social justice. Their writings caused 
a reform movement in education. This reform movement was 
reflected in expanded social consciousness in the Western World 
and particularly in the United States. The quest for rights of 
minorities has been followed by the quest for rights of women as a 
banner of enhancing the position of both within the social order. 

The human use of human beings, a message of the existen¬ 
tialists, seeks to enlarge the opportunity for human interaction. 
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self expression is increasingly recognized. The federal government 
has taken a lead in the United States in providing for equality of 
opportunity in education, employment and citizenship 

The myths that have historically limited the freedom of women 
in society are fast being laid to rest. Thus is provided a new 
dimension of potential and a possibility for honest open mutual 
self respect and communication between men and women within 
an open and pluralistic society. The self imposed limitations to 
physical and mental ability have been proven unfounded and 
unwarranted. 

A common assumption is that women have been given 
opportunities to succeed and grow in the education prof ssion. 
While there have been individual women who have achieved fame 
and distinction as educators, however, women in education have 
been as discriminated against as in the fields of engineering, medi¬ 
cine and science. 

One needs only to be reminded that it was over 200 years after 
Harvard opened its doors in 1636 before women were admitted to 
the first coeducational institution in 1837 at Oberlin. Even then it 
was predicted that with the advent of women in college, morals 
would decline due to the daily contact of young men with young 
women. Women’s bodies were believ.d unable to stand the arduous 
strain of higher education. The myth that even if women's bodies 
and minds could adapt to rigors of education, such activities 
would cause them to lose their childbearing capacities or desires, 
and destroy the human race, was accepted. 

Thus, historical limitations have led to over 200 years of 
exclusion of women from education. It is only in the last 150 years 
that women have gained acess to education. This access has too 
often been limited to accepted roles such as teaching. 

Although there were female teachers in colonial days, teaching 
in the United States was for the most part a man’s occupation. 
The Industrial Revolution led to potential male teachers moving 
to business and factories where the pay was better and in most 

cases it still is. 

Elementary and Secondary Eau: ition 

In the early days of the Republic there were many families 
who believed that their girls should have the rudiments of an 
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education. In the Massachusetts Bay Colony there were Dame 
Schools in which boys and girls together learned reading, writing 
and arithmetic. These schools were conducted either by widows or 
spinster ladies to eke out an existence It has only been since 1945 
that education began to pay anything approaching a professional 
wage. This was, therefore, a field which was not eagerly pursued 
by men. When the wages began to improve, men began to be more 
interested in it. 

Those men who did teach were not paid at the same rate as 
women. Most all school systems in the United States had several 
salary schedules. For instance, there would he a separate salary 
schedule for elementary and secondary teachers, the latter being 
paid at a higher rate. Since most of the women were in elementary 
teaching and more men in secondary, this obviously meant that 
women were paid less. Also, those who were married very 
frequently had a higher salary schedule than those who were not ; 
since it was considered unseemly for married women with spouses 
in the home to work, this too was a discriminatory measure Not 
until the 1940’s did teachers themselves begin a push toward equal 
pay for equal work. Men and women teachers began to demand a 
single salary schedule for all teachers within a school system from 
superintendents ana school boards. The interest in a single salary 
scale has increased opportunity for better treatment of women in 
education. 

Because the profession of education has in this century been 
often considered by women as something “to fall back on,” either 
prior to marriage or as something one could take up at a future 
date, there has tended to be a secondary role for women within 
school systems. Now that the nation seems to have arrived at a no 
growth state, the almost unlimited expansion of the field has finally 
come to a halt. For the first time there seem to be many more 
teachers being produced for the public sector than can be absorbed 
although there are exceptions in the sciences, mathematics, and 
geography. Tne field does not provide the security or employment 
opportunities that it has in the past which is detrimental to 
women’s effort for greater participation in education. 

It has long been felt that it would be good to attract more 
males to the field of elementary education. Jean Dresden Grambs 1 
noted tnat in 1965 only 12*1% ol elementary teachers were men. 
In a report two years later by Bonn 2 it was reported that 31% of 
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the teachers were men but most were employed to teach on the 
secondary level. As late as 1970, nine out of ten elementary 
teachers were female. 3 

Since this nation is moving in a new direction of many single 
parents, there has been considerable concern expressed that those 
children coming from fatherless homes need greater exposure to 
male adults. Yet a strong pattern of discrimination against men 
in elementary schools seems to exist even today. John Johnston 4 , 
writing in Childhood Education , noted that not only is there a lack 
of male teachers in the elementary grades, but many that are avail¬ 
able are not hired. He reported a major mid western city has an 
ordinance which prohibits placement of male teachers in a grade 
lower than three : one school system indicated hiring a male 
kindergarten teacher would be considered a poor publicity risk. 


Ramon Murgatoryd 6 wrote : 


Among many interviews only one district would hire me as a 
first grade teacher . ...Other superintendents and principals 
merely smiled at my desire to work with six year olds, or 
offered hasty excuses and changed the subject. One man gave 
me some confidential advice. He said he would like to place 
me in a higher grade but was not sure of an opening, but 
suggested that in future interviews it would be better not to 
mention first grade. 

Therefore, it would appear that when the subject of discrimi- 
nation is approached it needs to be remembered at the outset that 
it applies to more than just females. 


When it comes to what is seen by most people as moving up 
the academic ladder, the verdict has been unanimously against 
women. For instance, while nearly 80% of elementary teachers 
have been women, only a small percentage of elementary principals 
are women. Kathryn Circincione-Coles 8 has indicated that women 
are less preferred than men as principals because men teachers 
prefer working for male principals. This would not be a very good 
reason at the elementary level since most of the teachers arefema.e. 
The author further indicates that a study by Newell 7 found female 
elementary school principals more aware of the cognitive factor o 
the learning process than male administrators. Barter® foun t at 
a group of teachers rated female and male principals cqua in 
personal qualifications and ability. 
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The result of these studies indicated that women teachers 
seemed to approve of women principals more than did men 
teachers, but that those males who had taught in schools admini - 
tered by women were more favorable toward them than males 

who had not. 

Suzanne Taylor 9 in her 1971 doctoral dissertation found that 
when it comes to superintendents there might as well be a sign 
hung out which says, “Women need not supply.” While 1 Vo °* 
the advanced degrees awarded in education administration and 
supervision go to women (this is 13% of the doctorates awarded to 
women in education while 20% of the total doctorates in education 
are awarded to women) nothing like even 13% of the superinten¬ 
dents in the country are women ; as of this writing there are only 
two. That is two in round numbers, not in percentages ! And when 
superintendents are hiring other women administrators very few 
women are appointed as principals. Men have been encouraged 
to get masters degrees and doctorates in administration whereas 
women have not been encouraged to train or apply for administ¬ 
rative jobs. Dr. Taylor 9 found that “the only factor which 
appeared to have any significance on the hiring process was that 
of sex. The other variables age, type of position, length of 
experience, size of the school district., did not have any valid 
correlation with the hiring process.” 

A study team from the University of FIorida-Kellogg, which 
had almost all men, tried to isolate qualities of good and poor 
principal behavior. The group concluded that women displayed 
more democratic qualities than men and were better in their admi¬ 
nistrative practices. 10 When a similar study was done only 12 
months later the results were so astonishing that the researchers 
rechecked their work, but here too the results were favorable to 
women. And finally, a third study done on a nationwide basis 
also bore out the Florida findings that women had more qualities 
of leadership than did men. 11 

Helen Morsink 12 found that men had more tolerance for 
freedom but women were better in speaking and acting as repre¬ 
sentatives of groups, more persuasive, gave greater emphasis to 
production and did a better job of getting along with superiors. 

Another item discovered by Dr. Taylor was that women on 
boards of education led to more women administrators being 
hired. 13 
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More than 98.6% of high school principals are male according 
to Kathryn Circincione-Ccles u and while 99.S% of superintendents 
are male, 9?% of the deputy-associate and assistant superintendents 
are also male. Fewer than 10% of school board members are 
women and while women dominate in public school education in 
terms of numbers of teachers, males nevertheless dominate teacher 
organizations. No wonder when 9'% ot the faculty and approxi¬ 
mately 92% of the student population in departments of education 
administration are male. 

Public school education may be dominated by women but not 
at the top. 15 


Higher Education : 

From 1900 to the present, there has been a relative decline in 
long-term high level careers for women in education. After consi¬ 
derable attention to careers that was a part of the women’s suffrage 
movement in the late part of the last century there appeared to be 
a voluntary shift in preferences. This led from the single minded 
purposefulness of a career to married life with either low-level skill 

work or no work at all. 

As university and college professorships became more 
desirable to men, women felt less welcome in th.s marketplace 
Early in American history those who first taught at Ha.vard and 
the later so called high prestige institutions, did so because th y 

could not obtain pastorates. 

Particularly downgrading to the idea of any kind of career 
was the pervasive attitude following World War II when «omen 

if not willingly, at leas. ^g****^ >-** 

survive or stay out of debt. 

The time, effort and cos, of obtaining top-leveEtraining have 
been steadily rising. Forty years ago, no morelh ^ y ? 
required to get a med.cal degree o y ^ ^ ph p ,. 

?;,tre n e -SKK Today U is averaging hve 

to six. 
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According to a survey conducted by Betty Schantz 16 seventy- 
eight of the American Association of College-; for Teacher 
Education indicated that women were more frequency employed 
in teacher education than in higher education except at the 
professor rank where women and men in teacher education institu¬ 
tions had almost equal percentages. Dr. Schantz had solicited 
responses from 100 institutions. Her findings were similar to all 
of those which have been done previously, for she found that the 
largest numbers of women have college teaching jobs at the lower 
faculty ranks everywhere in higher education, in spite of the fact 
that in teacher education institutions the proportion of women to 
men is higher in all ranks when compared to all other collegiate 
faculties. Both public and private universities had the lowest 
lex el of employment of women at the professor level. In private 
universities 5.6% of those at the professor level were women, 
ranging to a high of 317% in all ranks of teacher education 
institutions both public and private. Only at the instructor level 
do women approach half of the faculty achieving 4^.6°, of the 
instructor positions at public universities, and a similar percentage 
at all types of higher education instttut ons, compared with <>.6% 
of the professors at these same types of institutions.* 7 

Eighty-fixe percent of those responding said they had affirma¬ 
tive action programs; of the 78 ins*iti:trn% 7 had women presidents; 
21 had women department chairpersons; 90% claimed representa¬ 
tion on administrative councils; and 83% had women on their 
boards ot trustees. 18 The foregoing is the good news. The bad 
news is that all but four institutions said they paid women with 
equal credentials less t''an men when initially hiring, but 99% 
repo ted that there were no differences in sex regarding teaching 
responsibilities, promotion or tenure. This affirms what has been 
readily shown over the years, that the farther up the academic 
ladder women progress the wider the disparities become. This is 
because they begin unequally. 19 

Dr. Schantz 20 further f*.und that over 50% of those responding 
indicated that women were adequately represented in their total 
staffs, the number of women ranging from 1 to 60%. Further 
indication of the problems is the April 5, 1976, issue of the 
Chronicle of Highei Education 21 in which a survey of teaching 
faculty conducted by the American Council on Education in 
1972-73 was reported. The results recently have been analyzed by 
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M. Elizabeth Tidball, professor of Physiology at George Washing¬ 
ton University. She studied the responses from more than 200 
educational institutions of various types. She found that male and 
female teachers were more supportive of students of their own sex, 
and since there are more male faculty members, male students get 
more support than do female. Male faculty members seemed 
unconcerned about discrimination and antinepotism. This 
indicated that the men not only are more sympathetic toward their 
male students but they are also not in tune with the issues of 
concern either to women students or to female colleagues. While 
faculty are more supportive of students of their own sex, female 
faculty are less able to be of help than their male counterparts 
because the female faculty members’ own self esteem is quit: low. 
This is primarily because they are at the lower ranks and without 
tenure In spite of affirmative action they have salaries less than 
those of men at every rank. Women students receive the greatest 
support at women’s colleges. About 45% of the faculty at t ese 
institutions are women, and they have considerably higher self 
images than do faculty women in general, particularly those 
serving in universities and co-ed colleges. It is also at the female 
institutions that male professors are more aware of issues of concern 
to women. Abolition of nepotism regulations was of interest to 
34 % of the women at private institutions and up to 57% ot those 
in men’s colleges. Among the men the range of interest in 
nepotism issue was 19% of the men at men’s colleges to 33% ot 
the male faculty at women’s colleges 22 


Women who rate themselves highest of all in> se,f est f™ 

found at men’s colleges and 

also rated themselves as much more success! 

Women at these institutions said they were rnost succ.ssfuMvhen 

compa'ing themselves both to men an * |f es(eem as , hey had 

at these institutions. nrtive in 

The Women’s Equity Action League has been very active i 

f .1 rharees of sex discrimination since the signing 
fi mg or . Q rder 11246 which is supposed to prevent 

discrimination in employment by any inStitU ^ 

otherwise, doing more than $50,000 worth of busmestorreceding 

more than $50,000 from the government in any one year. 
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one considers that S0% of the men with doctorates and 20 years of 

experience in academia are full professors but barely half of the 
women with the same credentials are at the top level, one knows 
that WEAL will be busy for some time to come. The WEAL fact 
sheet 24 also discloses that women account for 30% of the doctoral 
candidates in sociology but only 14% of the assistant professors, 
9% of the associate professors and 4% of the professors. It was 
found at Columbia University that 36% of those who received 
Ph.D.’s in psychology from that institution were women but never 
had a woman been employed in the department as a faculty 
person. 

There is not complete agreement on the publication records 
of men and women in academia, some studies showing that women 
publish somewhat less, others showing that they publish somewhat 
more. Most studies indicate that women doctorate holders have 
somewhat greater academic ability than their male counterparts. 
This is perhaps accounted for by the greater self-selectivity which 
has taken place among women in the past, e.g. only those at the 
very highest level apply as only they would be accepted, whereas 
men of somewhat lesser ability could find places in graduate 
schools. 

A study by Michelle Hern an and William Sedlacek 25 at the 
University of Maryland further bears out the attitude found in the 
material mentioned in the Chronicle of Higher Education. These 
researchers found that men students were surprised and sometimes 
angry at seeing women in men’s accustomed places, believed 
that men do a better job with power than women and are more 
likely to hold it, continued to see women as sex objects and seemed 
to feel that “at the present time it is socially desirable ... to be 
intolerant to changing sex roles.” 26 

Although role modeling can be a very dangerous profession it is 
certainly well known that low goal aspirations among women are 
likely to be the result of lack of successful female role models. 
Since male faculty are*'.mostly interested in passing on to their 
disciples their knowledge and skill and because they pick as their 
disciples men with whom they can identify, this means that only 
women who buy the male value system and work within it 
can be assured of even minimal success. Ruth Hawkins 87 has 
further found that women oi commitment and independence are 
seen as “unfeminine bitches” by male faculty while women student 
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who merely do their work and are unassertive are described 
as “lacking ambition”. It is in this area once again that the wo¬ 
men’s colleges have been supeiior. Those attending these institu¬ 
tions have achieved academic records superior to the women in co¬ 
ed schools, on the basis of persistence, the proportion going on to 
graduate school, and the proportion receiving the Ph.D. 28 Iidball 29 
found that married graduates of women’s colleges were three times 
as likely to be successful in their careers as their co educational 

counterparts. 

In addition to the problems of admissions and persistence 
among graduate women other areas which have been particularly 
troublesome for women have been the requirement that only full¬ 
time students may receive financial aid. Child care is another very 
great restriction for women. Residence requirements have also 
been more disadvantageous to women than to men. 

Women also need to be familiarized with the “old boy * 
method of hiring. When a position opens in an institution a male 
professor has traditionally called his male friends at other institu¬ 
tions, most often at his own Ph.D. granting institution. He asks 
for names of people to fill the position. This means that he 
receives the lists of those who are about to receive their Ph.D. s as 
well as those who have become disenchanted where they are and ask 
their old chairman to help them locate jobs. This has meant women 
were omitted from the hierarchy of placement because the old 
boys” have generally recommended men in their own image which 
perpetuates the system. While the omissions have not always been 
deliberate or even conscious, women were simply not included in 
this network of communication. There was one instance in which 
some faculty women called a well known institution and asked for 
recommendations of women completing the doctorate degree in a 
particular field, the people doing the calling being aware of a parti¬ 
cularly outstanding female candidate that year. Those calling were 
discouraged from seeking a female and were told that the depart 
ment did not have any. Some institutions tell an applicant t at 
though their qualifications are excellent, HEW is requiring them to 
hire a woman or a member of an ethnic minority. Sometimes it is 
a deliberate lie, sometimes it is a misunderstanding, sometimes it 
is gutless because the person does not wish to say that other peop e 
were better qualified. Affirmative action does not require hiring 
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anyone, it requires the widest possible advertising of openings and 
selection from the best qualified. 

Another practice appeared briefly in which women or minority 
groups received letters thanking them for applying for positions 
for which they hid not applied. This enabled institutions to put 
carbon copies of the letter in a folder to satisfy the federal govern¬ 
ment that they had indeed looked and it also helped maintain the 
status quo. This practice was quickly discovered when a young 
assistant law dean, knowing she was not ready for the deanship ot 
a prestigeous law school, returned a letter of rejection to the sender 
saying she had not made application for that deanship so it was 
no wonder she had not received the position. She sent a copy to 
the Civil Rights Division of HEW. Another deliberate method of 
not playing the game fairjy is the practice of hiring women with 
only masters degrees so that when tenure time arrives it can be 
said that they are not qualified. 

While it is frequently said that qualified women are not avail¬ 
able there are about 20,000 women scientists with doctorates in 
United States. While this number is small, one is frequently led 
to believe that it is more nearly 20 than 20,000, when the laments 
of “there are no qualified women to be found” are so widely 
heard. 

Maintaining credibility is one of the areas which has been a 
problem for female faculty members. Like the men at the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, it has been shown that material presented to 
students by a woman is considered less convincing, less authorita¬ 
tive and less valid than the same kind of material presented by a 
man. 80 Further study has shown that this is more attributable to 
societal assumptions held by students than it is to any Jack of 
ability on the part of the women. Introductory courses, most 
frequently assigned to women instructors, are based on material 
more likely to have entered the common realm of knowledge, 
leading to the assumption that women are capable only of learning 
and teaching that which is already known and can simply not 
reorder existing knowledge or introduce new knowledge which 
would be considered a major contribution to a field. Male collea¬ 
gues who often ignore innovations suggested by women hold 
them enthusiastically when it is men in the field who originate 
them. This bias also fails to recognize that only a small percent¬ 
age of men are innovative themselves. 
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Helen Astin 31 indicated that in 1972 there were about 31,000 
women between the ages of 37 and 57 possessing the doctorate; 
these are women who received their terminal degrees between 1950 
and 1970. If one were to correct for deaths (N=432) and for a 
certain proportion that never work lN = 435) there would still be 
about 30,300 women doctoral holders in that age span. While it 
is a meager supply compared to the 244,000 male doctoral reci¬ 
pients in the same time period it is more than the “non qualified” 
about which one so frequently hears. 

After five decades of sharp decline in the doctoral degrees 
among women, there has been very slow growth from 11% in 
1960 to 13.5% in 1970. Because of the odds against them, it is 
apparent that this is an exceptionally bright highly motivated 
group. There is no available evidence to show that women with 
doctorates are other than highly capable and committed to their 
fields and careers, but they have not been allowed to make contri¬ 
butions consistent with their ability and commitment. Ability is a 
barrier that is frequently raised by skeptics. 

Male recruiters have felt that women would not be interested 
in moving because of family commitments. This is, indeed, parti¬ 
ally true since women have been socialized to follow their 
husbands. The fact remains, however, that occupational geogra¬ 
phical mobility of women doctorates follows a pattern similar to 
that of men doctorates. It, therefore, is obvious ihat by training, 

ability, productivity, if not numbers or job opportunities, women 

are equal to men. 

Administrators In Higher Education. 

Except in women’s colleges few women are seen as administra¬ 
tors and of the total administrative positions in colleges and uni¬ 
versities women hold onlj 8%. They are to be found in approxi¬ 
mately 4/of the department chairmanships and 5/ 0 of the 
deanships. At Purdue in the early 1970’s one had to go to the 80th 
position beginning with the number one in salary ranking in order 
to reach the first woman in the salary scale at that institution. 

Margaret Arter 33 , speaking before the American Council on 

Education, reported in 1972 in her dissertation on women in admi¬ 
nistration in state universities and colleges. The National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges boasts that these 
institutions grant 60% of all doctorates in the nation and that their 
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alumni comprise more than half of all living American Nobel Prize 
winners; yet in a recent study of the total membership it was found 
that NASLGC colleges and universities in 17 states had no 
females in top level administration. These institutions were scatte¬ 
red throughout he United States but appeared most often in New 
England, the South and the Rocky Mountain Area. Generally, 
institutions in industrialized coastal and heartland areas had at 
least one highly visible woman role model. 

A similar investigation, conducted in the spring of 1971, at 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education at Arizona State 
University, revealed that while the number of full-time professional 
faculty members ranged from 100 to almost 6000 in NASULGC 
member institutions, the median number was o85 and the male to 
female ratio ran 5 to l. 33 Of the units of multi-campus institutions 
responding, 83 of 146, or 56.86% had no women at all in top level 
administrative posts, such as president, provost, chancellor, vice 
president, dean, except in the women’s channeled fields such as 
nursing; home economics, business officer and director of academic 
program or institute on campus. Only 2 women presidents were 
discovered in the survey, both on campuses of the City University 
of New York. One ol these is obviously Hunter, long the largest 
women’s college in the world. The median number of males in 
the top administrative posts in NASULGC institutions was 18 
while the median number of females was 0. The women in adminis¬ 
tration were just not there. 34 

The purpose of the study was to discover just wha ^proportion 

of these top level posts were held by women and how many’women 

had been appointed to them in recent years. Sixty percent of the 

institutions surveyed did not have women in top positions who met 

the criterion of the study and officials of one-half of the institutions 

admitted not appointing women to such administrative posts in the 
last five years. 35 


If women had not been appointed in the last five years the 
survey sought to determine how many women might have been 

? 7 V ld ^f d .° r had . applied successfully for such positions. Only 
7 /0 of the institutions had considered women for administration in 

and^hlir * th(rd aoswered the y had ™t considered women 
and half of the respondents did not answer the question at all 
possibly out of fear of undesired repercussions. 36 * 

To determine the attitude of the hiring agent (presidents or 
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other chief officers) they were simply asked if they would consider 
qualified women for administrative posts, and 93% responded 
favorably. That almost half of all the chief officers responded 
they were favorably disposed to hiring women and yet few women 
were eating the administrative cake seemed a strange paradox The 
why of not hiring them was offered by few of the respondents; the 
others maintained a discrete silence. Officials of a few top state 
universities which had been under recent fire for discriminatory 
practices declined to take part in the study. Their refusals strongly 
suggested the absence of concrete affirmative action piOgrams in 
the hiring of women for administrative and faculty posts on their 

campuses.* 7 

Even before this research had been completed, on several state 
university campuses, women were newly appointed to such posit 
ions as vice chancellor, academic dean and dean of the faculty. 
Thus, had the study been conducted six months later than it was, 
a slightly different population sample might have been surveyed 
It is the speculation of the authors that this sudden rash ot appoi¬ 
ntments did not result from a struck by-lightning awareness on the 
part of administrators regarding the true worth of the academic 
female, but rather from citations from noncompliance under Exe¬ 
cutive Order 11246 of the President of the United States in regar 
to sex discrimination on college and university campuses, 
member institutions of NASULGC were so cited *’ 


Should compliance investigations be a necessary fo™er 

to the realization of the worth of academic women in adm'mstr.i 

lion 2 Should the women who seek responsible, challenging high 
education administrative leadership be foraged as was one 

vice president, l This is similar to 

appointed over ml;J^^^VcoTd not be appointed vice 
another case in which the woma . w |iiCh 

- .vw fr\r undent affairs at a major private institution wmcn 

** ' , . . . lin)e athletics because ihe athletic department was 
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have made hardly any inroads in the councils of real decision 
making. One can see affirmative action officers, assistant or asso¬ 
ciate provosts or student affairs vice presidents, a group that is 
somewhat beyond the pale in the view of academia. The presi¬ 
dents, vice presidents and academic deans are still, as Bernice 
Sandler* has indicated, similar to whooping cranes in that they 
are almost an extinct species. Efforts are, however, beingmade 
to fool whooping crane babies by having them reared by sand 
cranes; surely affirmative action officers will not be lulled into 
believing they are decision makers ! 

It has been said that with affirmative action, legislation and 
executive orders, the battle for equality in education has been 
won, that women should quit discussing it, do their jobs and 

promotions would readily come. The last four years do not 
indicate this to be the case. 
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William Pina* 


The Concept of Class in Educational 
Theory : Some Comments 

Schools in the East as well as in the West, have always served 
as channels for social and cultural mobility. To the extent 
channels have been open or closed, and to 'which group has Tf 
course varted according to historical period and to culture 
Dunng some periods they have been, comparatively soeakh,* 

Zv’ H rn T y haVe m ° Ved Up ,he •cciO’CuHural hierarchy as' 

they moved through various curricula. During other periods thk 
cemented. ~ -ietj s,ration £ 

There is some evidence to suggest that in thp i j « 

we are entering a period of some duration-perhaps five ten ^ 

rV haraC ‘ en2ed by ^tminished rnobimy via 's hoX" 

and that we have suddenly left a period of relative fluidity p* 
pan/the collaspTof Wicar^nv^lvemen^n 

attack. By the eve of Watereate 1 pervas,ve and Persistent 
the schools were primitive in n^d c ° nclud ed that while 

sophisticated in their channeling of^fe middl^? 

into higher social strata. Of cours- that the sch C ’ C aSS ch,,dren 
tioned this way for members of the in « school* never func- 

had seemed indisputably demonstriteT C ' aSSBS 

and whites had always trickled th u l^ 6 ’ SOme poor blacks 
of the nineteen sixti^as w^ ~ 

•ir-rrsKsss — 
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(even if its faith is shaken) the social mobility function of the 
school. Often members of this group originated in modest social 
circumstances, climbed the cultural and social ladder, largely 
through their academic efforts. They know schools can t-anvform 
class status, and these educators, usually in private, blame the 
underclasses for insufficient discipline : that is why the poor remain 
poor. Others, in the second broad category, blame the school 
for class stratification. The schools are racist, classist, and only 
as they are transformed, concomitant with other structural trans¬ 
formations in society, can the pos.tion of the poor be improved. 
Notice that both groups still respect the social function of the 
school. It has served as a channel for social ch mge for some; it 
could for others. That it does not is the fault of these others for 
the first group, and it is the fault of the schools for the second. 

Inevitably there is frustration in both groups in 1976. The 
first group because its own children, upon university graduation, 
find few opportunities for rapid economic or social advancement. 
The second group because whatever room “at the top” (or in the 

middle for that matter), is now even more carefully gnarled for 

younger members of the uppei-middle and upper classes. 
Furthermore, not only are the poor denied access to higher classes, 
one’s own students, undergraduate and graduate, go unemployed, 
threatening one’s own position in the university. So the educa¬ 
tionist suffers in sympathy for the poor, with whom he ordinarily 
has little contact, but he suffers also over the lack of employment 
for his own students, and potentially, for himself. 

What lies ahead ? The economic recession may well continue. 
Proponents of “limits to growth” may prevail, and a controlled 
and slowly expanding economy may character,ze the foreseeable 
future If so the schools’ function in social mobility will continue 
,o attenuate;' its function is social stratificalionwillslrengthen 
Those who prize the former will look longingly to the pa (or 
dreamily to the future), and deal nervously (where wdl my 
students be placed ?) with the present. Those who focu» «• the 
latter, well, they have always known so, and their bitterness, 

well as their class critiques, will proliferate. 

An alternative, more difficult-to-imagine future is porlrayed 
by Herman Kahn in his The Hex, Two Hundred Yean. .He ar »j. 
that a rapidly expanding economy is appropriate, m . 
of the poor depends upon American consumption. Only 
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United States devotes itself to its own economic growth can the 

undeveloped countries hope for their own economic amelio¬ 
ration. 

Such a view seems the American corporate executive’s dream 

Only by cultivation of the “private sector ’can the needs of the 

poor be met. This means, possibly, decreased governmental 
regulation of and intervention in industry as more than one of the 
current iMay, 1976) presidential candidate call for. It means in 
fact, public subsidy, in some form, of private investment 

This view may hearten the first group of educationists. As 

!ohc re K eSS, ° nendS (COnSOnant With Kahn ’ s viewK ™ore teaching 
ecome available, in developing countries if not in this 

one, and, according to this view, more fluidity of movement for 

h^ de T'r S - ThC second grou P wou,d Probably disclaim 
fiaal effects of an economic upturn-the poor will still be 

aMheTn rr0n, m,dd,e class ^mbership-while privately pleased 
the improved prospects of placing their students. 

Regardless the economic future, there are certain historical 
developments, described by (among ofhers) Daniel Bell in his The 

r! i Par ! ° f . What Be " envisions as characteristic of a post-indust 
in ‘ (aS ,e ™ s this historical shift) is the definition of work 

m more soaa and less material terms. As a greater proportion 

f the populat'on becomes engaged in “the human services” 

( ^cation, social welfare, etc.), a dwindling proportion works with 

riesf'VhnTth's 8 theSleel ’ a " tonlobile ar| d Other “hard” indust- 

Ihif. r I h V mean for educational theory is a similar 
concern’ m o ‘ h " ma,er,ai (>° educational theory, an emphasis on the 

room technologies)" to X"Tx^en^f ‘“hTSS* anyth' 

sar 1 - Tha,isa,a - 

ness of iomi f U h neSS ' V ^ reminded «• always conscious- 

r “ “s “ s xzzvz 

desk. What eonsc.ousness is of depends (or at least is related 
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inter related.) If one works as a saleswoman in a clothing store, 
likely it is that one notices clothing, outside one’s place of employ¬ 
ment as well as inside. If one teaches speech in a university, one 
surely notices how others speak, and so on. If these relationships 
tend to hold, and that they do seems commonplace, then why 
wouldn’t a similar relationship exist between the character (along 
a material-immaterial axis) of “objects” of one’s work cons¬ 
ciousness, and the character of ‘,objects” one notices during the 
course of one’s life ? For instance, if I am an automobile 
mechanic, or a dishwasher, or a pharmaceutical salesperson, 
would n’t I tend to notice concrete, solid objects more readily than 
I would notice abstract, immaterial ones (for instance, bodily 
sensation, or emotion, thought;? I should think so. If during 
the course of my working days I must be and in fact am preoccu¬ 
pied with concrete objects, regardless their specific natuie, then 
whole of my life will be similarly occupied with solid object*. 

Writ large this relationship makes understandable the intensity 

of materialism during the industrial age. (The nature of the. 

relation-causal perhaps 7-is beside the point here ’>Jr 0 " ' 
of objects, their creation, their mass production, their utilities 

during her working hours, quite inevitably t e in ivi u 
remain conscious of objects during the non-working hours H 
would come to characterize his life, its qualityfor mstance in 
terms of solid objects. Mass consumption of objec ’ 

television sets, houses, clothing, books. etc.-and therdhpay as 
indications of one’s class status are 

industrialization. The structural root of such h.sto P 
consciousness of objects. 

As noted, in educational theory L 

manifested in a concern no y audio-visual aids to 

instruction, and upon obs " rvab * ’ P d compe tency-based teacher 
logies. Thus the P er °" industrial age, as 

rally not pertinent. . 7 As 

But what does the coming of a post-industrial age mean . 
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Bell explains, it means consciousness of objects becomes, increas¬ 
ingly, consciousness of experienced social and psychological 
relations. The world of the perfectly obvious —who cannot see, 
feel, or hear an automobile ?—disappears into worlds that are 
not, that some can see, and some cannot. You have a transference 
relationship with your psychotherapist; your therapist can see it, 
experience it, and you are coming to; but your son—could he see 
it ? or your superior at the office-could she ? When one comes to 
preoccupation with the distinctively human world, that is the 
psychological —social world of human being, one enters the con¬ 
structed, the abstract, the transitory. It is a world not of objects 
as much as one of experience. As an automobile manufacturer 
you see the efficiency of the product in question, its durability; as a 
social psychologist or a demographer I think of the product’s role 
in psycho-social relations. And its role is something I can describe 
and theorize about, but it is by no means certain that the manufac¬ 
turer can hear what I have described, see what I have portrayed, or 
understand about what I have theorized. When human experience 
not concrete objects are the referents of one’s consciousness, one 
has slipped into a labyrinth of levels of meaning, and a multiplicity 
of meanings even on similar levels. 


Some of this shift was reflected in the curriculum reform move- 
ment of the nineteen sixties, with its emphasis on the structure of 
disciplines, and the centrality of inquiry. Soon after, mirroring a 
like development in psychology, came an increased interest in 
process in contrast to product. “Learning how to learn” and the 
concept of a ‘process curriculum” became important educational 
concepts. What was important was not so much ,he memorization 
of the concrete fact but understanding its relationship toother facts 
ns intellectual origins, and so on. If the world in which we dwell 
is primarily a socio-psychologicat one, then questions of value 
become central, and we observe the movements of value clarifica¬ 
tion and moral development. In 1976 we are observing what many 
call a censervative retrenchment”, a return to “basics”, but this is 
fundamentally a displacement of anxiety over economic conditions. 
Re-mstauting writing sections on college-entrance examinations is 

^t.Ie effort; even ( f, in the eyes of college instructors students 

eradn ^ find over crowded job market upon 

graduation. But such attempts are futile, regardless the nature of 

e economic situation. The writing widely regarded in universities 
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as “fine” is writing born of traditional culture, a hyper-cerebral, 
form-laden kind originating in a mind dissociated from its body. 
Such writing, with its over-emphasis on form and linear reasoning, 
is inextricably linked to the industrial age. Without the appro¬ 
priate historical conditions, that is the industrial age, such pedago¬ 
gical attempts (as embodied in remedial composition courses) are 
certain to fail. 


What is this new age we are entering presumably ? As Bell 
has described, if in a worried unsympathetic and finally distorted 
way, it is an era characterized by the human services in the work 
sector and by a conscious focus on human experience in the 
private. Bell sees this latter emph sis as essentially anti intellectual, 
ahistorical, and hedonistic. He discusses credit purchasing, the 
decline of “delaying gratification”, and the importance of “enjoy¬ 
ment now.” (I think of the Psychology Today advertisements 
appearing in the New York Times these past several months. A 
young man and woman - in their early thirties probably rest on 
a Caribrean beach, and the ad reads . Psychology Today readers 
live their dreams today, not tomorrow.”) For Bell this produces 
an intolerable cultural crisis, which can only hope to be resolved 

by the establishment of a “public household.” My sense is that 

the crisis is more acute for men like Bell, themselves much rooted 
in traditional culture. Only those still dwelling along traditional 


forms —self-discipline, frugality of experience, continuity over 
spontaneity of experier.ee—experience the cultural shift evident in 
many of their children as deeply threatening, as precipitating a 
crisis Thus Bel'*s thesis has clear psychological as well as socio- 
logical origins in his own life situation. (Those who do lead 
wildly hedonistic lives are almost always those still attached to 
traditional—often puritanical-forms. In psychoanalytic imagery, 
instead of, as in Bell's case, the super-ego holding the ego firm 
though threatened by the id-in this group the id dominates the 
ego, during private hours, and then the ego, w.th the power of 
the super-ego, returns to function smoothly durmg working 
hours. I think of many New Yorkers I have met, in them 
late thirties, who work very hard, on Wall Street, in advertising 
firms, law firms, etc., during the day. and then <i»n> them 
word) “play" hard during non-working hours. Such a ^ zoid 
condition is widespread only during times of rapid cultural 


transition.) 
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This transition from industrial to post-industrial, from exterior 
to interior experience, is observable in sociology. As I read Bell’s 
book, I found myself intrigued by the weight and texture of his 
prose. The words, while abstract, were light, their feeling content 
tightly constrained and condensed. The words are smooth, like the 
skin of the aged who have not worked out-of-doors. Their form is 


tight, and belies a self-conscious attending to form, to argument. 
Then 1 examined again Alvin Gouldner’s 1972 The Coming Crisis 
of Western Sociology. Wherever I read in it the words were less 
sharp, less airy, moie earthy, grounded I would say. Their outer 
form was less formal, less self-conscious, their cognitive meanings, 
on a strictly cognitive level, were more vague, more open to seman¬ 
tic dispute The sense was that these words are more grounded in 
conscious expedience than are Bell’s. Such a comparative judgment 
is substantiated not only by the experience of reading, but by the 
theses of the two books as well. Gouldner calls fora sociology of 
sociology, for social theorists who are conscious of the basis of 
their theories and their research in their experience. Bell attempts 
to mirror, with minimal distortion by his situation, what is occur¬ 
ring culturally, and as a result, while, I think he ees rather clearly 

(though not without distortion) what transpires culturally he treats 
■t in a dissociated way. He could hope to portray the cultural 
shift to immediate experience in a comprehensive way only by 
attending to his own immediate experience. To the extent he 
remams the intellectual dissociated from his own body, his sex his 
ex'steminl experience (for instance, unaware of the psycho-genesis 

than'Vtl e< d UaI m ‘ eres,s> ’ he cannot h °P e understand in other 
han a .hmned-out, hyper-cerebral way, what he sees around him 

. omehow Gouldner has managed to ground his prose, and congl 

parheioa, , ' e may WC " haVe to do wi,h M* willingness to 

parhc pate not just Observe. By immersing himself in the groups 

Otke student radicals in the nineteen sixties) he studies rather Zi 

watch, them from a dis(ance h£ hjmsdf , s transf /^er than 

ihis transformation ts partly along the axis of the cultural one that 
immediate'exSci gr0Unded * ^ er °" C ’ " ' he bod ^ and in 

tional' L n o 0 rizLt CO Giv d e e n a th° nS ^ '">■» educa- 

S°the C rh n Itor!fcf n m , obirt nited Sta, " s '' bis ‘»^airyMng !TZ 
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more persistent, geographically speaking.in the southern half of the 

United States, in the so-called “sunbelt**, than in the northern half. 

As well one can expect to hear more of mobility in the midwest 
than in the northeast. Along class lines, one can count on more 

interest in mobility among members of the lower-middle class than 
any other. The other side of the coin-a focus on stratification-seems 
to be examined, geographically, in the northeast, and in the upper 
midwest, for instance at the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
Of course Wisconsin as a state has had a long tradition of “pro¬ 
gressive politics’’, and to find Marxists and others preoccupied with 
class stratification at the state university is little surprise. In the 
northeast it is as if the American dream of mobility is the most 
jaded, and there the “old money’* is the oldest. In cities like 
Houston and Atlanta, where the nouveau riche abound, is the 


rhetoric of mobility the strongest. 


The northeast is the harbinger of what is to come to the 
remainder of the country, albeit in superficially varied forms, 
given local conditions. New money with time becomes old, and, 
remembering Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, material needs give 
way to social ones which give way to intrapersonal ones. 
Quantity of experience—how many trips taken, people met, 
furniture clothing-houses purchased-gives way to quality of experi¬ 
ence. And finally, the quality of experience has little to do with 


high leveis of material comfort. 

Clearly this is what I observed as a secondary school teacher of 
English in Port Washington, Long Island. On the whole these were 

children of .he upper-middle class, children of on ^ ,ar ‘ y ‘"° 
professional parents. What was clear was that while the ( material 
comfort was often appreciated (and more than occasionally resen¬ 
ted) it was not the primary focus of most students everyday lives 

Particularly among the “brightest and the best , it was not. Even 
int:llectual-academic acquisition was not a primary comm. m nt. 
What was primary was one's experience of comforts and cuncula 
and upon conscious integration or (depend.ng upon the student) 
dissociation from these outer, public forms. 

This in kernel form is the chrysalis of the post-industrial age. 
In the nineteen sixties and early seventies it was chira ^" ze £ “ 

the cultural revolution, as the counter-culture. lhe f eler ” s ^ 

fallen from popular usage. Bell argues, because the traditional 
culture functions to incorporate whatever is new; hence American 
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culture is prepetually in revolution. I agree, alihough tlie main¬ 
stream culture’s incorporations are often superficial, and mixing 
with what is extan', often distorting of what it incorporates. 
Consequently, it is sensical to focus on the ‘ purest” expression of 
what is culturally new, before its incorporation, because, over time, 
the old will be transformed by the new. American culture in the 
mid-nineteen seventies is hardly like the counter culture of ten 
years ago, though many customs have been internalized (use of 
marijuana, relaxing of sexual restraints, focus on person, not issue, 
politically, decrease in importance of economic success - it remains 
important, but not in the way it was in the nineteen fifties and 
early sixties.) Similarly the mainstream culture ten years hence will 
not be like the avant-garde today: the “new” religions, “feeling” 
and “body” therapies, and gay liberation. These too, as Bell sees, 
will be ingested, and the body-politic will be quite different from 
these movements as they exist presently. So there exists no linear, 
predictable relationship between the avant-garde and the histori¬ 
cal direction of traditional culture, but the former is in some sense 
indicative, and thereby worthy of serious study. 

As is customary, the education fields being some ten years 
behind the cultural avant-garde (witness the rise of Marxist and 
Marxist related critiques in academic journals; these are the criti¬ 
ques that the Students for a Democratic Society made ten years 
ago), educationists will be tardy in their shift of theoretical focus 
from class to one on immediate experience. In fairness, one has 
to acknowledge the humanistic education movement, especially the 
work done at the University of California at Santa Barbara and at 
the University of Massachusetts as significant educationists* expres¬ 
sion of the post-industrial age. But my sense is that the particular 
pedogogical forms created at these two humanistic centers are 
waning. This is inevitable I think : as soon as widespread dissemi¬ 
nation is achieved of what was before the new known only by a few, 
then what is new becomes used in the service of traditional cultural 
energies. It seems to be what is as valuable as the new form 
itself, for example values clarification, is the high energy expressed 
through it, high energy that is equivalent to excitement and 
commitment that accompanies “discoveries” (however, historically 
speaking, old the discovery is). As soon as the form passes from 
the few deeply invested-psychologically and intellectually-in it, then 
it begins to lose its potency, which is the energy of its creators. 
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Those who have read my writing (formulating a method by 
which one may excavate and examine immediate experience) know 
that this discussion of class and coming preoccupations of a past- 
industrial age is underlaid by a considerable intellectual and psy¬ 
chological investment on my part. Lest I be accused of writing a 
thinly disguised defense of my own focus, it seems incumbent upon 
me to disclo>e, as completely as possible in an essay of this small 
size, the psycho-genesis of this present effort. 


Structurally, it is the attempt to establish a relation between 
self and culture. This is a threatening endeavor. Culture as a 
moribund system bleeds the life from the individual as he becomes 
filled with its customs. To recover self, a self aware of itself as 
already partly embalmed with material extraneous often injurious 
to itself, one must repudiate the internalized. Most effectively, this 
stage is lived through by externalization. i.e. attack upon others. 
The student protests of the last decade exemplified this stage. 
Then, with the process of self-reclamation initiated, a certain suffi¬ 
cient sense of self reclaimed, (and a certain foreign portion exerci¬ 
sed), the individual than attempts, from within, to create cultural 
forms. He creates with others who, structurally speaking, share 
his experience. (That is, with others who experienced traditional 
culture as she did, and who underwent a similar process of repudi- 
ation and reclamation.) This is the period of the nineteen seventies, 
with the proliferation of alternative communities, rural and urban 
spiritual and secular. The rise of the eastern religions in .he Un 
ted States during the present time is, on the one hand. - > «P"J 
sion of .he post-industrial culture of inwardness - d nd ' dua f 
The focus is on the self, on the relation of self to others self o srff 
and self to God. On the other hand, for many it is a subs *“*'°" 

of traditional culture. The self, having r «P udia ' e j ' e tUl f 
its birth, collaspes at the stage of cultural regeneration then 

turns to a substitu.e culture which it can internalize. So, » 
rally speaking the new religions (the phrase is Jacob Needleman s) 
play similar cultural functions as did traditional culture, or-some 
The self thus implants the foreign substance, andI tne mode of 

cultural development (pseudo-development in « clu ^ ' S ",y 
inward. (Of course, among those who are auth ntica ly cuKmJJ 
regenerative, there is movement outward to inward, bu 
movement initiates from within, and is in the cause of the seifs 
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idiosyncratic development, not the cause of ideology, spiritual or 
secular.) 

The writer finds himself astride two cultures, both of which 
has his fidelity. In his private life he lives among his cultural 
contemporaries, exploring extende 1 families, multiple relation¬ 
ships, alternative sexual expressions, in brief consciously working to 
establish, among the like minded, a congruent (congruent with self) 
cultural milieu S condly is a academic culture Fundamentally 
this culture is threatened by the cultural developments it hears of 
outside its walls, and which it sees only student manifestations of. 
Social relations are comparatively stratified according to field and 
academic rank. There is little (although some) space to create 
relationships that are not primarily “politically” utilitarian in fun¬ 
ction. What is possible, to some extent is to give intellectual form 
to the Jived experience of the writer. The threat remains, but enclo¬ 
sed in traditional academic forms the expression is more accessible, 
although still essentially puzzling. The tension thereby created 
seems, at this point, inescapable. 

There are indications of an order of integration not yet achie¬ 
ved. One is Bell’s sense of mainstream culture’s capacity, indeed, 
compulsion to consume whatever appears on its periphery. The 
culture does essentially no regurgitation, only consumption. Of 
course the consumed is the consumed, losing its singular identity 
and relative purity. It becomes dissipated, yet integrated. (This 
process is the same I mentioned in discussing the fate of avant 
garde movements in the United States.) The second is that the 
cultural revolution is reflective of a deep histor cal transformation. 
The broad outlines of this transformation Hell has sketched. It 

is a gradual yet profound shift in consciousness, from soild 
objects to immaterial ones. 

Psychologically then, this present effort originates in the 
writer s attempt to imegrate the two cultures he strides. It is also 
an attempt to sketch a relationship between self and culture • 
American culture (with the use of Bell’s schema) and academic 
culture (the education fields). His work, viewed now by others in 
puzzled, uncomprehending (although sometimes appreciative) 
ways, is seen in the context of a pervasing historical shift. What 
individual importance it has is a moot point in this context 
Regardless that it is a foreshadowing of work to be done in the 
coming decade. The concept of class (whether mobility or stratifi- 
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cation), a preoccupation inextricably linked to high materialism 
and industrialism, will begin to fade, and coming into sharper 
focus, taking varying shapes (of which currere is only one), will be 
individual existential experience. 
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Cultural Pluralism and the Social 
Structure: A Systems View 

I. Introduction 

There are several cited cultural subsystems that emerge when 
examining the literature relating to cultural pluralism in the United 
States. At times, we distinguish between the macroculture, micro- 
cultures, the common culture, the dominant culture, subcultures, 
and minority cultures. These labels are used in descriptions of the 
existing state of affairs of our pluralistic society as well as in 
ideological models for a reformed social organization. It is the 
thesis of this paper that a more clearly presented view of these 
tern s as interrelated components of our total socio-cultural system 1 
will be conceptually useful in developing, evaluating, and institu¬ 
ting a theory of cultural pluralism As our present language 
suggests the approach formulated is developed within the frame¬ 
work of systems theory. Because of this emphasis a brief digression 
into systems theory may be in order. 

Systems theory is culmination of a broad shift in scientific 
perspective leading away from a search for inherent substance, 
qualities and properties to a central focus on the principles of 
organization themselves, regardless of what it is that is organized. 2 
It is concerned with wholes and how to deal with them as such, 
the general patterns of organization, and the complex and dynamic 
relations of the parts of a system. This analytic approach is holectic 
m nature. Its view always treats systems in terms of the integra¬ 
tion and interaction of their subsidiary components and never as 
the mechanistic aggregate of parts in isolable causal relations.* 
Hence, in a social system, particular individuals or even groups 
;are not essential to the existence and maintenance of that social 
system. Just as systems theory does not attempt to explain how a 
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living organism functions in terms of how the individual cells 
operate, it also does not attempt to explain social systems in terms 
of individual persons. Rather, the goal is to examine how indivi¬ 
duals interact, how these interactions form patterns and clusters 
and finally how the total system maintains its integrity in inter¬ 
action with other social systems. To summarize, then, the systems 
view leads one to accurately identify the component parts of a 
system and then analyze the patterns of interaction between these 
subsystems. It is to these subsystems which we now turn. 

II. Structures 

As a first step in our analysis it will be useful to make some 
initial distinctions within the social system. A basic distinction 
implied by a systems point of view is that the structure of a 
social system can be separated from its content. The structure, as 
the term implies, pertains to the form or arrangements of the 
parts. It is the interrelation of parts as dominated by the general 
character of the whole. The structure can be best understood as 
being comprised of two elements ; the formal structure and the 
informal structure of the social system The formal structure 
consists of the formal positions, the status relationships among 
them, and the interaction of the people who occupy them. This 
may be thought of as a hierarchy of position upon which people 
are assigned different roles. For example, the formal structure of the 
judicial system, in very simple terms, is composed of the various 
courts, the respetive roles and positions associated with the func¬ 
tioning of the courts (judges attorneys, jurors, plaintiffs etc.) ; the 
rules which govern the mechanics of court operations (the consti¬ 
tution, statutes, the principle of precedent, etc.); and the respec¬ 
tive positions and functions of each in relation to one another. 
This structure remains relatively intact regardless of who the 
individuals are that people the positions or the actual laws being 
enforced. 

The informal structures of a social system parallel that of the 
formal organizational structure. Such structures encompass 
interactions that are not prescribed by the positions held by the 
individuals involved but rather by the dynamics of the groups’ or 
individuals’ personalities involved. It is these structures which 
evolve out of the interaction itself rather than the formal structural 
positions of the institution. For example, though each United 
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States supreme court is sanctionedby the same prescribed set of 
rules—the United States Constitution—each court takes on a 
character of its own in regard to its function and relationship to 
other courts, laws, precedents, and the like. This type of informal 
structure is evident at all levels of the system and influences how 
the formal structures will in fact function. 

The content of a social system, as with the structure, is of two 
types. The first may be aptly described as structural content. 
Structural content, whether formal or informal, refers to the 
assumptions, values, and beliefs that are inherently part of the struc¬ 
ture itself. This position is based on the recognition that no struc¬ 
ture is value free. Rather, the design of any given structure, whether 
intentional, or unintentional has an agenda which is imposed 
on all functions of that structure. Our judicial system, for 
example, is the system it is because of an ideological commitment 
to certain notions of justice, fair play, and equality. Further¬ 
more, by its very nature it reinforces certain authoritarian and 
authoritative roles, and a sense of tradition and other. Formal 
and informal structural contents do vary in at least one important 
respect. Because the formal structural content tends to emanate 
from the extant administrative structure itself, it tends to be more 
fixed and enduring, and its contents tend to be more stable. 
Informal structural content, on the other hand, tends to be more 
fluid and varies with regard to the dynamics of the groups and/or 
individuals involved. It is derived primarily from the assumptions, 
values, and beliefs of individuals who people the formal structures. 

The second type of content found within a social system might 
be described as the subject content or subject matter. This refers to 
the values, beliefs, and information which are directly and inten¬ 
tionally funneled through the structural system. Thus certain subject 
content are selected by someone or some group from a vast number 
of alternatives to be “plugged in” to the mechanical or administra¬ 
tive apparatus In the judicial system these would be the actual 
laws and statutes themselves. Seemingly, the courts could function 
to digest legal actions on any number of otherwise contradictory 
positions For example, given one set of laws it may function to 
protect civil liberties and, conversely, given a different set of laws, 
may function to reinforce state repression. In this sense, the 
judicial system does not make law or establish policy, but is the 
structure through which it is enforced. 
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Let us stop for a moment to review the system we are constru¬ 
ing* To this point we have sought to clarify several components 
of social institutions. First, there is a formal structure which 
entails a set of assumptions and values (the structural content). 
This might be likened to a building. The particular design and 
construction of the building is based on and reinforces certain 
perceived functions and the values and assumptions which sup¬ 
port them. Hence we find considerable differences between a 
highrise office building and the structure which houses an industrial 
manufacturing plant. This point can also be illustrated by com¬ 
paring the structural changes in public schools accompanying the 
rise of the contemporary infatuation with “open education” to 
older, more traditional and “closed’* designs. 

Second, there is an informal structure paralleling this formal 
structure which, at once, functions within the formal structure 
and affects the actual functioning of the formal structure itself. 
Again, for illustrative purposes, consider a building, as a structure, 
designed with movable walls for maximum ii teraction and coope¬ 
ration and easy flow of those individuals involved. Now consider 
the effects on this formal structure of an informal structure (e.g., 
the role established by those that work within the building) which 
is designed to reinforce authority, status, and individual self- 
reliance. The intended function of the formal structure could be 
effectively neutralized. 
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Third, there is the actual content (subject content) which is 
fed through the institutional structures. In schools this is the 
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curriculum, in media it’s the programming, and in industry it’s the 
product. 

The relationship of these three components to one another is 
one of mutual dependence. Content cannot be processed with¬ 
out some structure to disseminate it. Likewise, a structure can 
serve no function without something to process. Both of these 
components are dependent on the groups and individuals which 
set the entire process in motion, and give rise to the informal 
structures (Fig. 1). We shall view the significance of this 
interrelationship shortly in conjunction with the subsystems most 
often associated with cultural pluralism. We turn now to the 
development of these as a system. 

III. Multicultural Subsystems 


Macroculture 

Bohannan 4 describes a world in which two levels of culture 
might be discerned—the macroculture and a complex of micro- 
cultures. The macroculture is the web of formal institutional struc¬ 
tures which exists within any given society. In Bohannan’s words 
it is the large scale organization by which political and economic 
tasks are carried out within large groups of people. Thus the 
macroculture is the interrelated network of formal institutional 
structures of the total society. For example, the media, the judicial 
system and public education, as institutions, are all elements of 
the macroculture. Together, each contributes to a much larger 
structural system. In this formulation the macroculture is an 
unpeopled culture. It is an entity that exists independent of the 
individuals or groups who comprise its subsystems. This quality is 
important because, as was suggested in the discussion of systems 
theory, any attempt to define the structure by breaking it down 
into the specific groups that are directing the content at any one 
time fails to provide a meaningful characterization. Characterizing 
the macroculture in terms of the people who are directing the 
content leaves other aspects undefined that are essential to the 
macrocultures* systemic functioning. What is necessary is an 
examination of the components that complete the system. 

Microcultures 

The second level of culture for Bohannan is “a small-scale 
world of family and community, mediated by interest, sympathy. 
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and trust in face-to-face relationships.*’ 5 These microcultures are 
the various groups within a society which compete for access to, 
and control over, the positions within the macroculture. They are 
the ethnic groups, special interest groups and subcultures which, 
in total, people a society. While once these groups were primarily 
ascribed and were instances of local culture, today they are 
increasingly free from territorial bonds and based mo e on choice 
or subscription of individuals. Microcultures also differ from the 
components of the macroculture in that they are not all versions 
of the same thing. ‘'One microculture is not, by and large, nece¬ 
ssary in determining the shape and content of another. They can 
go on without each other.” 8 Furthermore, the patterning of the 
structures of one microculture may be quite distinct from those of 
another. 

Dominant Culture : 

The dominant culture within a society is that particular 
microculture, or group of microcultures, which tend to control the 
functioning of the macroculture and determine its subject content. 
While we characterize it in singular terms, in actuality it is most 
likely to be composed of shifting coalitions of groups who have 
the power to effect their own goals and purposes within the society. 
Regardless of its composition, however, it is based on the group’s 
power to successfully inject its own will on the macroculture and 
neutralize the efforts of others. One can thus also expect to find a 
compatibility between the structures and contents of the macrocul¬ 
ture and the interests of the dominant culture. This position is 
based on the observation that the structures within a given society 
are designed to transmit the content established by the dom nant 
culture of that society. One might note that the presumed rela¬ 
tionship between the formal structure and the content is based on 
the assumption that the dominant culture within the social system 
is the same microculture that had dominance when the existing 
structures were established. While within limits this assumption 
is true for the United States, it is entirely possible to conceive of a 
rebalancing of power among the microcultures resulting in the rise 
of a new microculture to dominance. This being the case, one 
would expect a modification within the macroculture structures to 
the degree that they were incompatible with the desired subject 
content of the new dominant culture. 7 
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All of this is not to say that only the dominant culture affects 
the macroculture. Subordinant microcultures (minority groups) 
also affect the macroculture in a direct relationship to the amount 
of economic and political power it, either individually or as a 
coalition, can amass for itself. An example of this is the entire 
“cultural pluralism movement.” As an outgrowth of the civil- 
rights movement, it reflects how minority groups can affect the 
content of the macroculture when they wield power. 

Common Culture t 

The effectiveness of the dominant culture of the United Sta*es 
in constructing the macroculture has resulted in much of the 
macroculture and its content becoming common culture to all. In 
this sense the common culture is the set of culture qualities that the 
various microcultures hold in common. It is the common set of 
beliefs, attitudes, values, goals, and behaviors that are shared by 
all, or most all, of the cultural groups within this country. 8 For 
example, the values of self-reliance, achievement, education, and 
materialism are shared in some form by the great majo. ity of 
subcultural groups within the country. To the extent that a 
specific subculture holds these qualities as its own it has become 
assimilated into the social system established by the dominant 
culture. For example, it might be noted that as a result of the 
effectiveness of public education, most people within the United 
States share the value of education. Thus, we see the common 
theme of educational opportunity in the appeals of many minority 
groups for cultural pluralism. 

The dynamic relationship between the common culture and 
the institutional structures can be illustrated in a previously men¬ 
tioned example—the judicial system. The institutional web that 
comprises the judicial system (the macroculture) was established 
by the dominant culture in order to enforce the codified values, 
attitudes and beliefs of the culture. Through the decisions that 
are made (the content) which has to remain congruent with the 
structure itself, the dominant culture maintains control of the 
social system. It is through utilization of structure and content 
that the judicial system enters the common culture. Grievances 
that citizens have against each other are to be settled in the courts. 
Litigation is the means of seeking redress for wrongs that are 
committed. The courts are utilized both by individuals seeking 
redress and by subcultural groups who believe they have been 
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wronged. However, the very idea of the wrong that has been done 
must be defined within the traditions of dominant cultural values 
and attitudes, before it is admissible as a case to be ruled on. 
Then the decision that is made also develops from traditions 
established by the dominant culture. Thus the purposes of the 
dominant culture are very often carried out at the level of the 
common culture. , 

To summarize this second conceptual system, we have 
presented a socio-cultural system composed of two levels: a macro¬ 
culture made up of a network of interrelated institutional structures 
(Fig. 2) and a series of subcultures, interest groups, and ethnic 
groups known as microcultures. The microculture(s) that 
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control access to the macroculture, and thus determines the subject 
content to be funneled through the formal structures, is the doml- 
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nant culture. The others might be considered as minority cultures. 
That which the microcultures hold in common is the common 
culture (Fig. 3). Because the dominant culture control much 
of the macroculture and its content and because the macroculture 
touches the various microcultures in numerous ways the dominant 
culture is very influential in the development of the common 
culture. The total systems is represented in Fig. 4. 

IV. Application 

The interrelationships suggested in the two conceptual systems 
we’ve just described should lend considerable insight into the 
complexities of multicultural proposals. By drawing our attention, 
for example, to the fact that formal and informal structural 
components, their corresponding structural content, and the subject 
content all belong to the same structural system, we should be 
alerted to potential difficulties in instituting changes within any 
given social structure. Consider, for a moment, a school wishing 
to modify its curriculum (i.e. subject content). If the curriculum 
changes are incompatible with some of the values of the school 
system itself (the structural content) the proposed changes will have 
little chance for success. This is to say, that to a large extent the 
formal structure of the school determines the nature of the content 
that can be disseminated. However, even if the proposed curri¬ 
culum is compatible with the formal structures and its structural 
content, the effort may still be frustrated by the informal structure 
and its corresponding structural content. To bear this out, one 
need only speculate for a moment as to the probability of elimina¬ 
ting ethnic bias from the schools by modifying curriculum while 
maintaining a prejudiced staff. 

The failure to thoroughly consider these structural relation¬ 
ships can be seen in two educational programs which experienced 
considerable frustration and only limited success. Head Start and 
the compensatory education movement of the 1960’s attempted to 
create change in the schooling of disadvantaged children. For 
the most part these programs focused on the content of the schools 
and were essentially designed to provide experiences deemed 
important to school success. The frustrating outcomes which 
resulted were in part due to the fact that both programs attempted 
to change the content of the school without making parallel 
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changes in the structure. Thus much of what seemed success in 
the initial stages of the programs turned sour after children expe¬ 
rienced several years of the “regular” school program. It, of 
course, would be an oversimplification to assume that the relative 
failure of these attempts was totally the result of only these 
factors. However, it seems safe to say that the lack of foresight in 
preparing changes in other components of the larger system at 
least contributed to these results. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the school as a 
system in itself. It will also be useful to view the public schools 
as one component, i.e. a subsystem, of the larger macroculture. 
Thus, it would be a mistake to assume that in order to eliminate 
racism or sexism in society, all we have to do is effectively modify 
the schools. We may indeed be successful in instituting certain 
school reforms such as developing an unbiased curriculum and by 
creating both formal and informal structures that support a plura¬ 
listic ideology. By making these changes we may even be able to 
create a school system in which all children succeed. However, 
these changes will not guarantee that these children, as school 
successes, will be able to succeed within the larger society. That 
is. by changing the structure and content of one component of 
the macroculture we may have developed an anomaly with 
others. 

By conceptualizing multiculturalism in this manner, several 
points of focus emerge. First, different time lines or rates of pro¬ 
gress for change may occur in various subsystems. Second, it will 
be necessary to consider what kinds of change are possible in each 
subsystem. As a result we may come to realize that the notion of 
instituting massive institutional change may not be a realistic 
possibility in terms of a peaceful change process. However, if a 
change process is designed to modify the various aspects of the 
macroculture on a planned time line, more succe>s can be 
expected. 

Since the subject content is the easiest component to charge, 
we may wish to determine the type of change needed and then how 
to influence the dominant culture to come to view the altered con¬ 
tent as desirable. Concurrently, the types of structural changes 
necessary for the new content to be effectively funneled into the 
common culture need to be considered. The necessity of such 
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planning arises because the degree of structural change required in 
the various subsystems will affect the time line for introducing any 
specific change. Some degree of predictability regarding the rate^ 
of progress in the different subsystems is essential. Those content 
changes requiring minor modifications will logically be the first 
attempted. Those requiring massive institutional change should 
be introduced at a later time after the macrocultural system has 
gradually been modified by the minor changes initially introduced. 

Io a sense, this entire process involves a stretching of the existing 
system through a series of compatible changes within different 
subsystems until the entire system begins to be shaped in the 
desired manner. 

To capsulize our thesis, then, we must realize that a child s 
education takes place in many places. The sources of education far 
extend the boundaries of a school building and the direct leader¬ 
ship of an educator. Such diverse sources as the media, the 
economy, the family, and the government must be acknowledged 
and considered in programs for changing education. If the 
school is the only subsystem of the total system of education that 
is changed, and if the changes are incompatible wi h the other 
subsystems of education or with the world for which education is 
attempting to prepare the child, we should expect our efforts to be 
frustrated. 

In this light, a decision for change must entail an examination 
of the types of change possible, the effects of the change on other 
subsystems and any complications involved, and which changes 
should be instituted first and their effect cn the “end product.” 

Hence, if we wish to change the home environment of a child, 
or group of children, we must consider any resultant changes in the 
economy, or the culture of the group Similarly, if we wish to 
alter the school system in an attempt to develop more compatabi- 
lity with the child’s home environments, such issues as success 
models, time orientation and utilization, authoritarian role behavi¬ 
ors, the use of different problem solving styles, and symbolic 
thought styles must be considered. 

In a word, social change is very complex. We must not deceive 
ourselves into believing that multicultural modifications in school 
curriculum alone will be sufficient to achieve cultural pluralism. 
Often the success of changes in the schools will hinge on parallel 
changes in many other social systems. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. The term socio-cultural system has been borrowed from Norman R. 
Yetman and C. Hoy Steele, Majority and Minority : The Dynamics of 
Racial and Ethnic Relations. Boston : AHyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971. 

2. Buckley, Walter, Sociology and Modern Systems Theory , Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc.. 1967, pg. 36. 

3 . Laszlo, Ervin, The Systems View of the World: New York, George 
Bra7iller, Inc., 1972, pg. 14. 

4. The distinction between the macroculture and the microculture is 
borrowed from Paul Bohannan. In the development of the concepts 
we have gone beyond Bohannan’s analysis and perhaps distorted his 
original intentions. While our analysis is primarily directed towards 
the United States, it should be noted that Bohannan discusses these 
concepts on an internati nal level. Neither of these two consider¬ 
ations, however, should distract from the thesis of the paper. Paul 
Bohannan, Preliminary Report, Social Science Education Consortium, 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., Boulder Colorado, May 
1974. 

5. Bohannan, pg. 19. 

6. Bohannan, pg. 20. 

7. One would not expect a new microculture with values qualitatively 
different from dominant groups of the past to achieve dominance in a 
peaceful manner. One must have access to the institutions if one is to 
influence them. Only those which can work within the institutional 
struc:ures have such access. Thus, one normally must buy into the 
existing structure and its values if he is to work himself into a position 
to influence them. Amendments to the U. S. Constitution might be 
seen as an example to this phenomenon. 

8. It may be argued that no one particular concept is held by every sub¬ 
culture. This is accepted. But the point made here is that most sub¬ 
cultures are probably in agreement on many issues, with many other 

subcultures. The argument is offered as one of degree not as an 
absjlutc. 
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Ethnicity and Education: Some 
Sociological Considerations 

Often a certain kind of tedium envelops one who writes about 
social, intellectual, and cultural trends. I suppose the tedium does 
not issue from the craft itself, but rather comes from a press that 
ideas, and cultural issues place upon the intellectuals in our culture. 
As with television viewers, we the readers, listeners, observers of 
the cultural scene must either selectively filter ideas and thereby 
preserve a tolerable level of equilibrium or succumb to the habits 
of passivity, inertia or worse still-indifference that an indislriminate 
diet of ideas affords. In a very real sense the symbolic reality of 
ideas exerts a pull upon the commentators and critics of the cul¬ 
ture and Eugene Goodheart’s injunction in his Culture and the 
Radical Consclence f that : 

“What we have now is a kind of intimidation in which very 
little is resisted out of fear that the academy will be found 
unresponsive. To resist the new now requires the kind of 
courage that was formerly demanded by an appreciation of 
the new.’* 1 

is well deserved. 

What makes one a bit uncertain about this process is that per¬ 
haps those of us who comment on social themes and their signifi¬ 
cance do not do so as willingly as we might think. It is not so 
much that we lack Good-heart’s notion of “courage,” I suspect, as 
it is that such endeavors afford less risk; the risk of the ultimate 
creative purpose we envision for ourselves. One can, after all, 
become the hidden twin brother or “Madison Avenue”—writing 
popular criticism of what others produce, promote, and portray. 
The moral dilemma that the creative act may lie in another direc¬ 
tion's most disconcerting and disquieting, as are the questions 
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about the lack of freedom we have in the social construction of our 
own realities. 

Leaving these questions to another forum I decided to comment 
upon the ethnicity movement in American culture. Indeed, on a 
number of occasions the issue of the new ethnicity has surfaced in 
and been discussed in my classes. What was lacking was an 
adequate opportunity to analyze the cultural theme and the 
freedom and trust to let my ideas have full reign. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity exists now, and the ensuing essay may be outlined in the 
following manner. 

Initially ethnicity is discussed in the context of popular cul¬ 
ture. In this section ethnicity is examined in the culture at large 
and located within larger cultural themes and trends. The initial 
climate, as a theme “reborn again” in the 1960’s is mentioned and 
a popular function it might serve is hinted at as well as other ideas 
it “outscreams.” 

Next the section, media and ethnicity suggest the uses to 
which the concept has been placed in that context. The question 
of themes, as well as, the commercial uses of ethnicity are highligh¬ 
ted. Because of the limitations of space I have excluded a discus¬ 
sion of both comics and movies as they are related to ethnicity and 
vice versa. Though many excellent sources exist, and there are 
rich cultural insights in each medium, television appeared more 
universal and more relevant to include in the context of the discus¬ 
sion of media and ethnicity. 

The third section of the paper contains some selected socio¬ 
logical observations about ethnicity and the new ethnic movement. 
The focus then moves from questions ethnic groups face, to the 
theoretical vantage points used in the analysis of ethnicity in 
America. Here the focus is on the promising development of a 
structural approach to ethnic groups. From this overview of the 
theoretical approaches the essay moves to an analysis of the 
subject in the context of modernization. Ethnicity is viewed as a 
carrier of ideologies and the reasons as well as the “roots for a 
particular style, slant, or direction that ideas take are suggested. 
It is suggested that the popularity of the new ethnic movement 
lies deeply embedded in the fact of “homelessness” in our mass 

society. 

The next area develops questions of social marginality and the 
symbolic nature of social reality. The cognitive alternatives for 
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ethnic groups and the demands and implications of those consi¬ 
derations is mentioned in the context of structural conditions provi 
ded by the urban setting of American social life, in this context 
school is seen as a primary carrier of the modernization pro¬ 
cess and as such, its relationship to both ethnicity and the ethnic 
movement (the ethnic resurgence) is important. Education and 
its impact as well as the methods used in the educational process¬ 
ed shape our ideas about ethnic heritage, its present effects, and 
modern .life styles is examined. As a result of schooling, it is 
suggested that a new consumer class is created. One that creates 
and uses certain ideas—one of which is the “new ethnicity.” 

Lastly, the notion of a developmental economic structure and 
its relationship to an evolutionary social structure is touched 
upon. Here the notion of a principle of unity through d.versity is 
mentioned and the real choices ar.d illusions of ethnic emanci¬ 
pation are observed and commented upon. Ultimately, the essay 
concludes with a suggestion that the importance for the contem¬ 
porary ethnic revival lies in whether or not such concerns can be 
linked to the continuity of the family in the modern era. 

Ethnicity in and as Popular Culture 

Because of the civil rights movement, the participation of 
young people in political affairs, and the growing unpopularity of 
an unpopular war, events seemed to ripple out of control through 
the American culture : One day a racial incident, the next a pro¬ 
test, later a “love in” concert, followed by a riotious political 
gathering. These social events culminated into and became legiti¬ 
mated in the advancement of the “rights movement”—a moderni¬ 
zing force and the liberal response to a popularly based politicized 
social world. 

The rights movement shattered patterns in the culture and part 
of its focus alighted on the ethnic Americans; those individuals well 
within the dominant American culture who felt estranged and 
ignored to varying degrees. While it would be unfair to state that 
all of these individuals redefined themselves ethnically or felt per¬ 
sonal outrage because they had been left out of the modern categ¬ 
ories created by the rights movement, nevertheless, in terms of 
social atmosphere some individuals did develop a new vitality and 
brought a new consciousness, a new identity to their ethnic herit¬ 
age.* Other individuals in terms of their consciousness would 
define, themselves in modern categories. Gloria Steinem, Betty 
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Friedan, and Nora Ephron did this when they defined themselves 
in the context of the women’s movement instead of an ethnic 

group, in this case Jews. 

The use of the more modem category as opposed to the more 
stable, transcendent one establishes an alteration of reality and 
appears as well to be a function of social class. Thus, it is always 
up to and a burden upon the later more stable category to define 
itself historically with those issues, trends, and social themes that 
appear in the long dynamic sweep of history. In the above 
example, someone will no doubt document the record as to the 
Jews and the women’s movement 3 Ultimately how that group of 
women, as Jews, will fare within the context of Jewish history will 
be judged in the context of the survival of Judaism and wha 
history shows liberty, freedom, and responsibility within the Jewis 

experience to have been. 4 

Though it is grossly unfair to chart the beginning of a social 

theme to any particular person or scholarly work, sometimes ,t is 

important to note that unusual combinations of events can with 
reasonable accuracy date the beginnings of a movement or es ab- 
Iish a point of reference for a cultural theme. Thus, the previo y 

mentioned themes combined with the Kennedys as c early p ou 
Irish-Americans in the White House. A president advisory 
group characterized as the Irish Mafia with praise as well as scorn 

set a tone for pluralism in governmental officials : Goldberg a 

Ribicoff, the Jews, O'Brian and Udall, a strong mormon, were^in 

the cabinet. While outside government, Black , A ™ stok)ey 
eloquently represented by Dr Martin Luther King, r. 

c -r.ir;r::r ira. ~ ss 

- j-rsr r zji *- 

slrong Personal.^ of human d ,(Terence. With 

r?:s r, ~—»“ a 

to burst forth in the culture in such a short time. 

At any rate, an argument in terms of popular culture tha the 
ethnic resurgence represents an aspect of this period-sort ol the 
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counter-culture movement coming to middle age-could be sugge¬ 
sted. This social movement in contemporary history was richly 
captured, perhaps invented, by Theodore Roszak in his book. The • 
Making of * the - Counter-Culture* The counter-culture, if one : 

remembers, was primarily : youth based'and saw the dominant’ 
culture as rootless, function based, technologically minded, and' 
future oriented. The human hardships of shallow acquaintances, 
rapid horizontal institutional movement, and abstracted orien¬ 
tations were seen as disruptive forces, forces tearing the human 
community apart. 

' * i ’ . . . : . . • '* 

What is urged here is that these themes, the cultural trends, the 

counter-culture was said to have criticized and resisted have now 

been restated jn different ways, in:different forms, and in different. 

social situations for the contemporary scene. The issues have 

become fractionated. In some instances they have been divided 

by both politics and professional expertise of academic inquiry. 

The apparent endlessness of the .“rights’* movement provides a 

good exaimp e as does the existence of a wide range of modern 

interest groups. Encounter groups, women’s and men’s liberation 

groups, consciousness raising groups, and the ethnic resurgence are 
examples of this prqcess. 


- Indeed, Jerry Rubin, one of the better known counter-culture 
representatives, alludes to this proliferation. In his new book he 
says reflectively .that: 

‘We activists in the 19$0’s eventually lost touch with ouri 

•' se,ves - Ar,ca > «st, bioenergetics, and other growth trips are 

geared to creating a centered individual who moves politically 

from a deep place. Dissatisfaction is not the only source for 

pohtical action; people can be political from a personally 
satisfied place.’’ 7 J 

At thts stage, it wouW not be unfair to suggest that the 
overriding theme binding these and many other groups together is 
a deep, often illdefined dissatisfaction with modernity. - As a 
collection of activities, events, or as deeper social themes they serve 
became purpose for groups in our technological world that 
perhaps psychoanalysis did for individuals at one time in thi 

.ndu S ,„a. society. We five in a -group” era and these « 

SusUhdWd.,°U m " dern ' Par ' iCll,arly American-attempts to 

^ f , 8 P 7 chological means to a given social 

•lraMifln. - The trend ,s not ohly a -Cultural” one but has political 
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overtones. It is a political issue for no other reason than indivir, 
duals might do better to rebel against a contemporary circumstance 
if they desire to maintain or retain their freedom and fulfill them¬ 
selves as human beings. Part of this rebellion must be the option 
of rejecting the group. Rubin captures this psychology of adjust¬ 
ment process well when he states that: 


“In the consciousness movement of the seventies I have a new 
vision : a loving person, without expectations, who lives in his 
senses and in the moment.*’ 8 

Stated differently, Rubin’s new vision has moved from a culture 
he characterized by institutionalized social injustice and unfairness, 
to the notion of the ahistorical contented person whose tastes are 
softly controlled and orchestrated by the articulate socialization 
practices (the reference groups) of the modern institutionalized 

mass state. 9 


As with psychoanalysis, it should be noted that these groups 
and their individual searches for understanding are inherently 
conservative politically as their appearance is radical socially. 
They accept the basic fabric of the social order as given and search 
for a means to find individual identity, integrity, as well as purpose 
and meaning through adjustment within it. In general, the same 
can perhaps be said about the ethnic revival. There is no clear 
sign that the “new ethnics” want the existing order to be over¬ 
thrown, radically altered, or that they believe that there would be 
that much difference if, in fact, it were. In reality their target is 
not so much society or political structure; but rather cultural 
patterns—“human nature” and human continuity. 

In the end the truth is that the ethnic critieiim of society in 
America is almost exclusively moral and not pohti . 
lacking is any constructive suggestion to alter t e presen . 
attack the schools, the law, representative government, large 

corporations, and modern technology. They "fT" SUgg “‘ Ha 
could be put in their places or how changes should be made that 

would alter the essential unpleasantness of modern life. Wha the 

new ethnics seem to be doing is to reach out for an .deahred 

version of the existent thing. 


That such a modem social order as American caM«n 
such groups, which in the end may be counter productive to 
individual growth and neglectful of their talents... never seriously 
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regarded by their members or followers. Rather varients on the 
rhetoric of “liberation’* are freely employed; sometimes in a strident 
manner, sometimes with shrill overtones. Perhaps the popularity 
proliferation of such groups in the American cultural soil is a 
restatement of the fact that in America democracy involves a 
continual redefinition of human life in such a manner that other 
groups overshadow the category of social class. The notion of 
economic groups is “eliminated” from public discourse. 

Andrew Hacker referring to such a process as “special 
interests” says in a recent article that the modern appeal to these 
interests is an attempt to cloud the real issues of the current poli¬ 
tical landscape. Sarcastically, he says : 

“Better to gear politics to ‘special interest:* the more the 
murkier. Causes like Gay Liberation, Save the Dunes, and 
truth-in-lables are just what Madison ordered. It was best to 
play down property and replace it with pluralism.** 10 

This notion of pluralism is Hacker’s criticism of ethnicity as a 
meaningful category of socio-cultural analysis. As he says : 

“Every epoch encourages the activity it calls scholarship, 
whose main function is to divert attention from issues of 

privilege and power. Just as the notion of pluralism defused 

a class-biased politics, so the social sciences have softened ud 
the intellect.” 11 • 

Thus, while Rubin raises the question of a politics based upon the 

ultimate distortion of pluralism, individual satisfaction, Hacker 

presents the other side of the com. For Hacker the issue becomes 

one of whether the ethnic revival and the analysis of ethnicity in 

American culture forecloses a thoughtful inquiry into more structin 

rally threatening tensions and conditions of modern -life • social 
class. 1 * - ’ ' 


While the historical record can and should be read both wavs 
here, let us note that it can be asserted that the right of leadership 
was not acquired from, or because of, previous ethnic conditions • 
but rather by eshewing those ethnic conditions for the abstract 
world of education, credentials, and the secular power of a career 
The freedom of a profession was a powerful lure. Groups of ethnic 

V T d m their CaSe and abi,ities in do,n 8 this, but never- 
^ * he theme does * sser t itself in American social life. 1 * 

and SSS? document this not ' on ^ their work 
The Bidden Injuries qf Class As they state : .. 
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“Extended families can mean different things at different 
periods of history. While they allow a sharing, a mutuality, 
a kind of protection often unknown to persons in nuclear 
families, they also make possible a kind of restrictiveness, a 
feeling that other are always involved in one’s personal affairs. 
IVtiat appear as sustaining bonds at one time may appear as 
oppressive chains at another .” 18 (emphasis supplied) 

One would anticipate that the substance of ethnicity would become 
loosened as the individual members of the group became susceptible 
to the pull of modernization. With the younger members of the 

ethnic community this is precisely what Sennett and Cobb found. 


As they say : 

“The people we encountered felt that the extended family in 
tihs generation, has indeed become an oppressive institution. 
The family limits their freedom to act in such a way that they 
lose dignity now by following the old rules of dependence. ’ 


Modernism thus dictates that community and the extended family 
become “oppressive dependence,” while their absence becomes an 
indication of freedom or in more current terms, “liberation’. 

In a sense, the ethnic movement can be seen as a reaction 
against these anxieties of the emptiness of this “voluntary’ social 
isolation in modern social life. One could argue that the banality 
of modernity, the empty day-to-dayness of mechanical and repeti¬ 
tive routine, tends to be filled by the artifacts of the dom.nant 
commercial culture. Herbert Marcuse in his work. One Dimen¬ 
sional Wan" states that the commercial products produc d an 
acquired in the modern state can be seen as symbols filhng he 
actual voids of modern life. For Marcuse the,JIus.onsopiropeNty 
marks of distinction and badges of status, the commodity view of 
life masks the true single dimensionality of modern social life In 
the context of Marcuse’s thesis ethnicity presents two distinct 
possibilities in American culture (1) A movement beyond this soft 

orchestrated one dimensional social life. (Do the new ethn '^ 
for example, represent whole submerged populat.ons-somehow 

beyond the pale of modern institution ?) or (2) The one 
nality noted by Marcuse, taken to a new level of consciousness a 
new “higher” plateau of both production and consumpnon pat.er 
in society. Ethnicity could represent a new kind of d ological 
consumption harmless and structurally msignificant-thepp 
ckaged modern American mind. How one regards these possibt 
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lities perhaps reveals more about the readers ideology than the 

truthfulness or falsity of the issue under discussion and raises 

themes which will be subsequently developed in greater depth. 

For the time being, however, I would like to further the inquiry 

within the dynamics of popular culture by examining the media 
and ethnicity. 

The Media and Ethnicity . ,8 

At a social level, the ethnic movement has captured the 
imagination of the corporate planners of our culture’s media. 
Television listings reflect ethnic programs or ethnicity in programs 
in several distinct fashions. Initially, there are the new programs 

devoted to capturing aspects of the ethnic culture in American 
life. Representative of this trend would be Sanford and Son 
Laverne and Shirley, Chico and the Man, and The Jeffersons In 
addition, there are the old stable formats which have been dressed 
in ethnic clothing; the detective shows (Baretta, Columbo Kojack)* 
the attorneys (Petrocelli, Kate McShane); variety entertainment 
(Tom Orlando and Dawn and Hee Haw). Certainly if the late 
1960’s could be said to be the era of space shows on television 
(Lost in Space, The Invaders, Land of the Giants, Star Trek) 
followed by what Harlin Ellison 1 * has called the exploitation of 
youth and social consciousness (The Bold Ones, Mod Squad 
Storefront Lawyers) then one can argue that such trends do in 
fact, exist in the media and one is witnessing an ethnic spluree 
on our television sets. In addition, a noteworthy counter trend is 

of course the popularity of women oriented shows ranging from 
sitcoms such as Maude, to attorneys (McNaughton’s Daughter) 
to intellectual soap drama of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman. 

If modern media is on an ethnic binge, what, if anything 
doesit mean ? Does it have any importance? Does it reveal 
hidden and significant social themes about our culture ? Sugges¬ 
ting that exposure may not automatically translate into serious 
effect is to underline the gross public dissatisfaction with the 
offerin.s of television. The national viewing audience is “statistical” 
obsenity, but recent evidence suggests that a growing segment is 
.consistently passive to and unenthusiastic about what it views 20 
One may fairly surmise that “ethnovision* is just simply a current 
^spect of modern media planning. Structurally, it is the result of 
frenzied huddles, serious conferences, and elaborate demographic 
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charts that for all their multimillion dollar splendor translate into 
a kind of childhood game. They seek to reflect the kind of a 
social world that they think we think we are all sharing. As such, 
however, it is still television. A world of ersatz tears, harmless 
smarty remarks; a world of illusions, without pain, or at least one 
where pain, if it exists, does not hurt. 

It is good television; spirited yet soulless. It is not going to 
make an appreciable difference on anyone’s feelings. In a sense 
these new ethnic shows tell us that unreality is going to be as hard 
to bear as reality was rumored to be. This is true because t e 
reality of television in our lives with its unreal and distorted 
portraits is an aspect of modernity-from which there is perhaps 

no escape. 

E. L. Doctorow captures this process well when discussing 
Disneyland. He says that; 

“What Disneyland proposes is a technique of abbreviated 
shorthand culture for the masses, a mindless thrill, like an 
electric shock, that insists at the same time on the recipient s 
rich psychic relation to his country’s history and language and 
literature. In a forthcoming time of highly governed masses 
in an overpopulated world, this technique may be extremely 

valuable.”* 1 (emphasis supplied). 

While Joseph Raffaele noting the process in larger socio-cultural 


terras says that: 

“The homogenization of tastes by corporatepropaganda, the 
decline over generations of the cultural distinctions attribut- 
Mc tn differences in national origin, the American work 
technology that decreases social snobbery by creating different 
sets Of technicians with claims to prestige and the decline n 
income disparity will increase assimilation and probably 


boredom.”** 

Thus even when dealing with ethnicity, the symbolic nature 
of the world which ethnicity propounds is heightened not by 
ethnicity as such, but rather by structural conditions, in this 
• Stance television It is the mediums portrayal of ethnicity not 

"y “ch becomes important.** Tne truthfulness or 

falseness of the issues so depicted disappear before the P**"“ of 
the medium, because television obeys the double principle of a 
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modern mass society. Its offerings are translated into a flow of 
images and stereotypes and must not contrast real facts with such 
images. As a result, these patterns have more power than reality 
itself. 24 

The power of the medium is perhaps nowhere better realized 
than in the commercial aspects and ethnicity occupies a prominent 
position in the visual advertising of present day television. 
Instances and examples abound of foreign accents, and highly 
identifiable foreign places. All are connected with the advertising 
of mass prodaced American products. The current trend seems to 
indicate a shift away from foods to automobiles and cosmetics. 
In these commercials the appeal is to craftsmanship, luxury, 
fragile beauty, and the unique and exclusive nature of the product. 
The point is that ethnic appeal may be seen as being created by 
middle class individuals (the Madison Avenue clique) and as 
catering to the middle class mass snob appeal. Just as Volvo 
appeals to the intelligensia (does anyone know a college professor 
who does not drive one ?) on the part of the automobile buyer, so 
do the carefully articulated commercial spots cater to the way the 
“old folks” did it or just simply the mystique of the foreign, the 
different. 26 One of the strengths of the medium is this multi-dimen¬ 
sional appeal. The pughy Molly Goldberg can remain as she is 
hawking her wares or can become slenderized and “ethnochic” — 
casually and with a heavily accented voice mentioning an exquisite 
bath fragrance. Something for everyone, body shirt, blue shirt, or 
undershirt. 

Perhaps this trend, if indeed it is one, will usher in a growing 
sophistication in the middle class snob appeal of ethnicity. The 
“You Don’t Have to be Jewish to Enjoy Levy’s Rye Bread” signs 
of my youth can expand infinitely. They can become but a 
historical representation of a larger developmental entity through 
the clever exploitation of media technocrats. Human difference 
and cultural difference can sell. On the other hand, such state¬ 
ments remind those within the ethnic group depicted and yet 
attract those who reject the crass clutter, the junk items of the 
mass consumer world and seek quality as now defined by ethni¬ 
city.* 8 In a sense, modern delicatessens and “quality” food 
shoppes have such an appeal for the middle class who seeks to 
turn their back on a world of knitted air (Wonder Bread) and 
edible caulking (Cheeze Whiz). 
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Though these media associations are more nostalgic than real, 
they still work and work effectively. • Even if they fail, meaning 
that one sees through the often not too subtle associations, they 
still work. The argument on this point disappears because it is 
not a question of whether ethnicity sells, but rather that the 
medium sells. Its universalism lies in the fact that anything can be 
linked by modern corporate media production skills by the ready 
transfer of images to a commercial format.* 7 Mama Celeste’s fro¬ 
zen pizza may be good pizza. It is still frozen pizza, and for all 
this writer knows, the company could be owned by I.T.T. 

Some Selected Sociological Observations. 

Peter Berger hypothesizes that technological production and 
bureaucracy constitute primary carriers of modern consciousness. 28 
Perhaps within this framework some interesting questions can be 
asked with regard to ethnicity and the ethnic movement. 29 For 
example, does the current increase in popularity of ethnicity repre¬ 
sent an ideological stance against these carriers of modernization ? 
Does it perhaps represent a search for alternatives to the bureau¬ 
cratic, highly institutionalized modern world ? In addition, can 
ethnicity as both part of the past (a current stance toward the 
past) and a means of coping, .wu.b.thfc reycal insights about 

the world of abstract knowledge work in the modern society ? 

Ethnicity is one of those social themes in American culture 
which dominate the world of abstract knowledge work. It is the 
product on the one hand of unique national history and on the 
other the product of a set of institutions. The knowledge and 
insights about ethnicity are differentially consumed by individuals 
with different structural affiliations. Thus, the subject of study, 
the methods of inquiry, as well as the popularity of the enterprise 
are influenced by the carriers of modernism. Sociologically, one 
reaction to the questions suggested above is to empirically study 
and to document these trends, to seek correlations and to isolate 
and control variables. This popular research is purely modern 
and ethnic studies function as subject matter area of modern social 

science. 30 

Within the social scientific enterprise ethnicity may represent 
a popular way of studying social phenomena. Such a view could 
trace the continuity of people as groups and relate those things 
that have altered and transformed them. 31 It could study and 
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examine the present day pressures, trends, and themes exerted upon 
or generated by a specific ethnic group . 32 Research could also 
examine the cultural patterns within given ethnic groups . 33 How 
these studies and research projects are accomplished as well as the 
attention they command depends upon several key socio-cultural 
factors, among them institutional location, the political climate, 
and ideological considerations or bias 34 underpinning the theoreti¬ 
cal aspects of the research . 35 

Historically, some groups have been the subject of socio- 
pathological examination by researchers whose own ethnic experi¬ 
ence has been susceptible to different assimilation and moderniza¬ 
tion patterns . 36 Some groups have both the structual position and 
group ideology necessary to affirmatively brace themselves from 
attacks or negatively generated stereotypes from outsiders. Some 
groups have an articulate communication structure which enables 
them to generate a positive, self-serving cultural statement . 37 In 
this context, one can compare the experiences of Black Americans 
and American Indians (as examples of the first group) and the Jews 
who provide a notewoithy example of the latter . 38 

Changes in the cognitive style with which groups of people are 
viewed and analyzed are frequently accompanied with social and 
political upheavals in the culture at large Certainly, the Black 
Power movement popularized by Stokely Carmichael 39 and the 
subsequent formation of the Black Panther Party * 6 attest to the 
resentment Black groups felt about the image they receive in 
American culture . 41 Such political repercussions have direct 
impact upon the cognitive manner in which groups were viewed 
and treated; politically, socially, and morally . 42 Indeed in his 
biography of Julian Bond, author John Neary quoted his subject 
about Negro life in America. Bond says : 

“We’re always reacting usually reacting to something some¬ 
body else did and we're still doing it now. We ought to be 
acting. But the reason we don’t act is that we don’t have the 
time to sit down and think and plan about the things we want 
to do. That’s the story of a large part of the civil rights 
movement—they were always reacting .’’ 13 

In a larger sociological context it appears that the present 
popularity of ethnicity grew from the civil rights era alluded to by 
Bond and became a group reaction to the dominant thoughtways 
of our incorporated mass culture. On the other hand, perhaps the 
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ethnic revial is not a counter-trend at all, but merely a restatement 
of American pluralism, generated, as has been suggested earlier in 
a commercial sense by academic labor and underpinned by contem¬ 
porary amenable social conditions. As such, ethnic studies can be 
viewed as work products of a highly technological society. 44 Since 
they form part of the intellectual activity which transpires in insti¬ 
tutional knowledge work settings (bureaucracies) it would be fair 
to assume that the content, ideology, as well as the style of the 
research are susceptible to subtle pressures of institutional politics 
and the prevailing social conditions in the culture. 45 

Thus, the popularity of “ethnic studies’* and the “new ethni¬ 
city” or “ethnic revival” ma> cloud the picture of modern reality 
and obstruct a discussion of those elements and components of 
social life which would enable social reality to be perceived in a 
more meaningful political fashion. While the standards of judg¬ 
ment on these issues are ultimately personal and moral neverthe¬ 
less, as C Wright Mills has urged, they must be taken into 
account 48 However, before turning to the subject of ethn city 
in a political context, /.<?., its relationship to other areas of socio¬ 
logical inquiry which might be more relevant in contemporary 
American rulture, let us briefly overview how ethnicity has been 

examined in Amer ca. 


The Nature of Inquiry : An Overview of American Sociological 
Analysis 

The accepted wisdom—the consensus position in American 
sociological literature-reveals two classic positions that have been 
taken with regard to the study of ethnicity in American social .fe 

These positions are (I) The assimilation,st posrt.on, a view that 

cultural distinctions between groups of different national origin 
pass through subsequent generations in progressively modified and 
milder forms and ultimately disappear in modern society^ (2) h 
pluralist position, a view which emphasizes the varieties of cultural 
heritage as being of continued importance to members of those 
groups and sees the maintenance of these differences evolving as part 
of the American social fabric." Research positions b^me rigid 
over the years and the argument became a classic one, like nature 
vs nature or free will vs determinism in other disciplines. Those 
who sought serious inquiry into the field often felt compelled to 
“choose sides” or become impalled on a thorny theoretical argument. 
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Recently, however, another exciting position has been suggested 
that shows both insight and promise in the field. 

Yancey, et. al. suggests that the development and persistence 
of ethnicity is dependent upon structural conditions characterizing 

American cities and the position of groups in American social struc¬ 
ture. He and his co-authors state that : 

“ much of the behavior that is commonly associated with 
ethnicity is largely a function of the structural situations in 

which groups have found themselves.We have also argued 

that ethnicity defined in terms of frequent patterns of associ¬ 
ation and identification and identification with common 
origins is generated and becomes crystallized under conditions 
of residential stability and segregation, common occupa¬ 
tional positions and dependence on local institutions and 
services.” 49 

and further on they puncture the mythology of the crucial impor¬ 
tance of common origins when they state that: 

The assumption of a common heritage as the essential aspect 
of ethnicity is erroneous. Ethnicity may have relatively little 
to do with Europe, Asia, or Africa but much more to do with 
the ex gencies of survival and the structure of opportunity in 
this country. In short, the so-called ‘‘foreign heritage, of 
ethnic groups is taking shape in this country” 60 

Glazer and Moynihan suggest the importance of the social environ¬ 
ment for ethnic groups in their important early work Beyond the 
Melting Pot. In this context they state that : 

“In many ways, the atmospheie of New York City is hospita¬ 
ble to ethnic groupings: It recognizes them, and rewards 
them, and to that extent encourages them.” 51 
If the influence of residential patterns on the development and 
maintenance of ethnic communities varied with the particular 
historical period, then the ecological character of cities, the places 
of employment, the availability of skills as well as the presence of 
technological innovation and occupational concentrations all have 
important bearing on the presence of ethnicity. In light of these 
considerations Yancey, et. al. suggests that the disappearance of 
ethnicity is by no means assured. They state that: 

“Rather than viewing ethnicity ar ascribed status generally as 
being inevitably doomed by the processes of modernization, 
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we suggest that ethnic groups have been produced by structural 
conditions which are intimately linked to the changing techno¬ 
logy of industrial production and transportations.” 62 (emphasis 

supplied) 

Furthermore, after carefully reviewing the literature and deter¬ 
mining that the importance of culture in determining life styles is 
not based upon empirical assumptions that have been testeJ they 


state that: . 

“Mounting evidence suggests that the examination of ethnic 

experience should use the urban American-ethnic community, 

rather than the place of origin as the principle criterion of eth¬ 
nic group membership.” 63 (emphasis supplied) 

Thus, the long ignored implications of the structural position 
becomes apparent for ethnic studies. A shift away from studies of 
separate and distinct groups (no matter how inherently charining 

their customs or how acute their hardships or, for that mat,er * h ° 
revealing the contrasts between groups may be in a compara ive 
sense; and a movement toward research into the 'deo'ogy. PO 'i'^. 
economics, and sociology of American urban life seems to b 

mandated . . e 

That the containment-dispersion of ethnic groups ,s a function of 
these and other structural conditions can be seen in contemporary 
America. For example, the legal decisions focusing on schooling 
and education, 66 (those regarding busing), 66 the recently initialed 

governmental policy of affirmative action, 66 redlining practices of 
urban bankers (consciously excluding home 
funds to ceilain neighborhoods), as well as the pr 
or urban services, all indicate that perhaps it ' s ' ess im P 

study the groups of and 

the urban population. 

In a very real sense these structural conditions are the conce- 
c Of the Reverend Jesse L. Jackson, Chairman of People United 

[o Save Humanity (PUSH). 6 ’ Jackson’s P lca6 f ° r ^^ c 'Pj 
hnsiness indigenous institutions, jobs, quality schools, family 
s“’and ffie retention of money, materials, and professiona 

expertise in the community seem to be highly re evan . 

says: - 
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“Through the proper use of money and a positive attitude, we 
caD stimulate self-development and give the people a vision.*’® 8 

and that black Americans ; 

“‘••need a blueprint, such as an urban Marshall Plan, but at 
its base there must be moral authority and sound ethical con¬ 
duct.’’ 58 

Jackson’s remarks are substantiated by current historical re¬ 
search. 60 Foley, for example, indicates that lower status urban 
residents are more dependent on institutions and services in the 
immediate neighborhood, 81 while Richard Sennett in his work. 
Families Against the City , notes the different effects that middle 
class families have experienced as a result of changing urban pat¬ 
terns. Sennett observes that: 

“In terms of people’s lives, the middle class families of the 
modern city seem to have achieved a subtle, and highly civili¬ 
zed, network of kinship ties; there is mutual economic assis¬ 
tance in time of trouble or sickness, help in occupational 
achievement, or sharing between families, yet the individuality 
of etch conjugal unit is maintained, so that a concurrent private 
and corporate family life is possible.’’ 62 (emphasis supplied) 

Sennet goes even further and suggests that the economic dis¬ 
continuity observed in his study of the families of Chicago-initially 
caused by the fathers lack of mobility in the face of the city's 
growth —can be seen to be passed down psychologically in the 
country’s history. After noting the post World War II family 
trends, Sennett states that ; 

“ And yet the impulse to retreat from disorder, to make of the 
family a bullwork against confusion, rather than the center of 
a full range of human experience , may persist across time.'** 3 
Thus, advances in technology, the fields that could broadly be 
defined a< human services, and an increasingly specialized division 
of labor affected and continue to effect the immigrants to urban 
America. Yancey, et. al. state that : 

“Urban neighborhoods were progressively deprived of their 
total social system characteristics as particular activities were 
transferred to more specialized areas.*’ 64 

■and. Irving Howe documents this process of specialization in a 
charming biographical sketch about Lillian Wald the founder ..of 
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the Henry Street Settlement House in New York’s Lower East 
Side and a courageous social worker during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. Howe records the increased speciali¬ 
zation and institutionalization as follows: :■“’■■■ 

“The Settlement kept growing : by 1898, eleven full-time staff, 
nine of them nurses; by 1900, fifteen nurses, by 1960, twenty- 
seven nurses. As her work succeeded, Miss Wald’s power 
grew, and she used it shrewdly and to keen effect ...By 1916 
the Settlement owned half a million dollars in property and; 
had extended its activities far beyond the original task of 

nursing ” 65 ' • ' ' 

Ethnicity as Ideology : Modernism and Cognitive Realities 

At this juncture our discussion must move from an overview 
of the theoretical approaches of inquiry “internal” to the subject of 
ethnicity to the larger, more penetrating ideological considerations 
about ethnicity in America, as that subject is related to other social 

issues in American social life. 


It has been suggested that ethnicity can be seen as a subject 
that clouds the American social portrait, whose popularized pre¬ 
sence on the intellectual scene mitigates against other subjects of 
analysis more accurately directed to understanding both how our 
society work and the moral implications of our on going social 
transcations. While it will be subsequently urged that ethnicity 
fosters a view of the world where social class and the politics of 
economic interest are softly placed in ihe background-crowded 
out as it were by the public and politicized differences between 
groups of people—at this point a different consideration should be 


interposed. . , 

Perhaps ethnicity in and of itself is a relatively unimportant 
item. The real significance of its importance lies in the alterna. i c 
manners of response to it. It Is the ideologies or world vtewsbehind 
it; for which ethnicity serves as a carrier, that are important. A 
such, a subject of modern socio-cultural inquiry, ethnicity is no 
more, no less, important than drugs, crime, abortion, bm.ng, God 
in the classroom, women's liberation, or any of the other social 
issues cluttering the pages of the current press or scattered through- 
out serious digests and critical reviews. What is important in 
the response to the issue is the ideology behind the issue, the 
reasons for the predominance of a particular ideology at a given 
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moment of social time (which can be indicated by the “subjects” 
used to carry the ideology) 69 and the social processes, the means 
of conducting the inquiry. A response that fails to mention these 
considerations in its inquiry perhaps lacks a quality of complete¬ 
ness that is unsatisfying to the engaged intellectual. Thus, while 
the subject may have certain inherent noble features in itself, as 
ethnicity does, its presence as a popular item of social inquiry may 
raise more intriging and deeply troubling questions about the 
sociology of knowledge, the politics of knowledge, and the social 
construction of reality in the modern nation state. 

For example, to write about ethnicity, by no means dictates 
the use of modern empirical tools. Abstract mathematical metho¬ 
dological models and a complex computer assisted analysis are 
not necessary conditions for an effective analysis. One could urge, 
as I have in the case of Cliometrics, 87 that such methodological 
and cognitive approaches actually can cloud the larger explanations 
— those “meaning” questions; and that quality of shared moral 
skepticism which ultimately must underpin all academic pursuits 
and place the writer in the double bind of modernity : that all, 
even potential anti-modern subjects, must be examined with the 
tools of the modern era. After all, it may well be that fiction can 
tell us more about ethnicity than social science ever will. 08 Studs 
Terkel conducting pushy streetside interviews may reveal more 
than carefully orchestrated field studies and simple human sensiti¬ 
vity to other human beings may offer more insights than opinion 
survey research, George Gallup notwithstanding 69 

One of the ideological uses of the ethnic revival can be the 
induced feeling of mass social marginality. The members of the 
mass do not want, for whatever reason, to be either socially treated 
or cognitively perceived as being members of a mass. The mem- 
bers of the mass crave a feeling of uniqueness and the return to 
ethnicity, albeit in highly differented forms (real and inauthentic), 
can be seen as a rejection, an “ideological out,” frow the univer- 
salism of the mass. Paraphrasing the words of Eldridge Cleaver 
the ethnic revival is an escape from being part of the problem. In 
addition, the popularity of neoethnocentrism can be seen to have 
psychic overtones. A mentality that can make the burdens of 
modern consciousness easier to tolerate can be ideologically 
fashioned. 70 

But if ethnicity and the ethnic movement in particular can be 

as a balm for the collective consciousness of the era (sort, of a 
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secularized religion for many), then certainly the sociological 
aspects of this process must be examined. For example, does it 
indicate a kind of social marginality in the modem world, an 
opting out of the mainstream of social events ? Does this general 
social theme translate itself into particular specific instances ? 
Can, in other words, large scale social marginality be tolerated in 
a modern nation state ? Or is the true meaning of the ethnic 
revival really a social statement that cultural differences have in 
fact disappeared from American soil ? The answers to these 
questions raise a series of interesting speculations. 

Whether marginality can be tolerated in the modern state 
obviously depends upon how marginality is defined and who 
defines it. lit can be tolerated if it can be controlled-orchestrated. 
It can be non-threateningly real, a function of size : as is the case 

with the Hassidic Jews of Brooklyn or it can be a tissue of poses 

and annual street festivals Ultimately, however, the toleration 
of social marginality rests with the political questions raised by a 
group’s cognitive alternative-their rejection of technology and 

social structure or both. - - ; 

An example of the difficulties presented regarding the main, 
tenance of cognitive alternatives is the complaint frequently voiced 
by teachers and other knowledge workers, including bureaucrats, 
that there is no structural mechanism protecting those who are 
members of a cognitive minority. To date the political and labor 
practices in this sector seem unable to protect the marginal person 
from either the pressures of colleagues or institutional tyranny. 
Effectiv self-governance seems to imply cognitive consensus . 7l The 
risks of a competing view of reality evident ally is too threatening 
or socially ambigious for modern institutional work. 

Ultimately, however, one could urge that such questions 
within the subject of ethnicity become moot becauseof the plethora 
of modern social management skills in our society. The great 
achievement of these skills has not been the efficient production of 
goods or services, or the integration of the labor force but the 

rendering of the modern individual into public ond private spheres. 

Who cares what one does off the job? The ability to achieve 
occupational compliance and at the same time render virtually all 
else (religion, ethnicity, and even sex) to a private sphere where 
behavior and interests are governed by individual tastes and 
personal choice is the single great accomplishment of modern social 
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management. Modern management effectively depoliticizes the con¬ 
temporary individual and at the same time produces the illusion of 
personal freedom. Thus, matters of concern such as the content 
of ethnicity and individual choices about social structure, and 
technology can be transferred to the private sphere and as long as 
they do not interfere with the instrumental conditions of one’s 
work, no significant issue arises. 73 

What this process indicates is that the problem of marginality 
for ethnic groups ultimately remains one of cognitive innovation for 
members of the group. This, however, is directly linked to the 
survival of a people as a group not as individuals. Those groups 
which fail to cognitively innovate are not necessarily doomed as 
perhaps the Amish and certain native American peoples indicate, 
but rather face privatization as a group. 74 

The problem of cognitive alternatives presented to the ethnic 
group is a complex one and one that groups are historically diffe¬ 
rentially suited to deal with. Certainly the issue presupposes a 
frame of reference that views the cognitive alternative as a critical 
question for the ethnic group. Events, issues, and policies must 
be translated, argued about, debated and a group position must be 
taken with some degree of authority and legitimacy. There must 
be sanctions, after a fashion, against those in the group who do 
not share these perceptions. This is an ardious task; and while it 
can be undertaken, it is difficult and in a sense means that all 
members of the group must have a unique education. At a mini¬ 
mum, it would seem that group members must know what is 
transpiring in the larger secular world, how to achieve some 
measure of economic security within the realities that context 
presents, and how all these complex processes effect them all as 
members of a unique and distinct group. Ultimately, both an acute 
historical awareness and a dynamic sociology of knowledge must 

as a minimum form an underpinning for the leaders of such 

groups. 75 

That these are difficult conditions is shown by how easily the 
demands, queries, complaints, and dissatisfactions of groups can 
be translated into tangible items : modernity's statement for the 
et nic consumer. Schools are renamed, citizens centers planned. 
Playgrounds developed, and some individuals are hired by large 
*mitutions and placed in visible positions. America's genius ties 
1,1 specific issues to evaporate longitudinal consciousness. Thus 
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the ethnics are caught in the apparently endless webwork spun by 
modernism. Ethnic survival becomes both evolutionary and at 
the same time can be seen to subscribe to at least one of the major 
myths : of progress. This is true if for no other reason than the 
ethnic group can press such group claims indefinitely. The 
infinitude of the process seems to go unrecognized and the appa¬ 
rently endless appetite for group claims as well as the nature of 
secular resistance to the demands can lead to a state of mutual 
exhaustion and a deeper all pervasive social cynci m in modern 
society. 

Some groups fall into the traps of modernism. These groups 
are exemplified by those who accept the mythology of quantifica¬ 
tion—the quotas provided by affirmative action programs. 78 Some 
groups appear to feel that with the increased visibility that percen¬ 
tage hiring quarantees that an answer for the age old questions of 
social discrimination, occupation exclusion and intellectual 
difference has been found. However, could not one argue that in 
fact more has been lost than gained by pursuing such a social 
policy. 77 As Nathan Glazer states : 

“Thus the nation is by government action increasingly divided 
formally into racial and ethnic categories with differential 
rights. The Orwellian nightmare ‘ all animals are equal, but 
some animals are more equal than others,.. comes closer. 
Individuals find subtle pressures to make use of their group 
affiliation not necessarily because of any desire to be associated 
with a group but because groups become the basis for rights, 
and those who want to claim certain rights must do so as a 
member of an affected or protected class. New lines of con¬ 
flict are created, by government action. New resentments are 
created; new turfs are to be protected; new angers arise; and 
one sees them on both sides of the line that divides protected 
and affected from nonprotected and nonaffected. 78 

In addition, to argue in favor of affirmative action and quotas 

means that the institutional career work-achievement-progress 

model has been purchased by at least a portion of the ethnic or 
minority group. 79 This becomes cleat if one views the Women s 
movement as an ideology for a career. In some respects, it can be 
said to be a perfect modern ideo'ogy : Something utterly without 
internal content. It is solely a procedural mechanism fostering 
the ease in the placement and hiiing of individual women. 60 
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Commonplace sociology would refer to this process as role exapan- 
sion, but this reference misses the ideological and political 
significance as well as the social class overtones of the phenomenon. 
There is, after all, a very real difference between liberation and 
emancipation. 81 

In the perspective of social class, one could suggest that the 
notion of ethnicity is essentially the product of middle class minds 
and that it represents those members of a privileged stratum of 
society, namely, those individuals who are employed in large 
bureaucracies in modern society. Reflecting on this dimension for 
a moment let us quote Peter Berger who says that : 

“First, in modernizing societies today the political carrier of 
modernization generally appears to be more important than 
the economic one—appears to be so, that is, in the mind of 
the people in the situation Second, in most modernizing 
societies today a specifically political middle class has emerged 
— that is, a relatively educated and privileged stratum which 
derives its position mainly from employment in the state 
bureaucratic apparalus.” 82 (emphasis supplied) 

Once one appreciates the evolution of modernization being 
linked with the evolutionary nature of a social class, then one can 
go one step further and also link the evolving ideas with the deve¬ 
loping consciousness of that social group. Thus, on the one hand 
one has a situation where ethnicity is seen as an idea of a social 
group whose function is a prime carrier of moderniza.ion. On the 
other hand, the relationship can be interpreted to mean that for 
ethnicity to survive, and by implication for the rest of the world, 
culture to survive, that it must also be developmental 

This later developmental thesis is propounded by Ellis Rifkin 
in his work. The Shaping of Jewish History. As Rifkin states : 

“Jews and Judaism were not bom with capitalism, but capi¬ 
talism is crucial to them in our age, because it is, thus far, the 
only economic system whose inner dynamic drives it to pres; 
for infinite economic growth; and without sustained economic 
growth there can be no social or political unity that still allows 
diverse groups to maintain themselves This Jewish historical 
experience points up again and again ; creative energies were 
unleashed that brought Jews and non-Jews together in fruitful 
v interaction; difference was cherished, not scorned. 83 (emphasis 
supplied) 
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In a sense then one can argue that there is an economic link 
between modernization and the emancipation of minorities. How¬ 
ever, it must be noted that this emancipation can take two forms: 
It can be as ethnics or from ethnicity. The difference is both 
obvious and crucial. The former experience is shared by a group, 
the latter suggests the experience is individuated. The first calls 
for a Moses, the latter for a nose job. 84 

Ethnicity in Education : Some Selected implications : 

The central thrust of modern institutions, school among them, 
has been to remove the ambiguity and mystery from life-and 
culture itself has been divided and reduced to an individualized 
component, currently referred to as “life style.’ As Blau and 
Duncan state : 

“Objective criteria of evaluation that are universally accepted 
increasingly pervade all spheres of life and displace parti¬ 
cularistic standards of diverse ingroups, intuitive judgment, 
and humanistic values not susceptible to empirical verifi¬ 
cation.*’ 85 

The school not only teaches a from of objectivity, but does so in 
an objective manner. In doing so. it give birth to a new form of 
social tyranny in the notion that each argument has two sides. 
Perhaps what the school promotes in the name of objectivity is 
not a conscious curricular process but rather nothing more than 
the functional rationality of a bureaucratic institution in operation. 

However, the question of an ethnic cultural loss and a cultural 
basis for educational action is complex. There may be attachment 
to language and cultural style which is inhibited by the patterns 
of public education. It is difficult, however, to translate these 
demands into authentic concerns when the groups most frequently 
associated with them have effectively lost, or, at best, recall with 
difficulty those features of the culture they mourn and are unable 
to articulate those elements of their heritage they feel the schools 
have neglected. 

Inescapably modern education is increasingly an aspect of 
national policy. As Daniel Bell states : 

“Who shall be educated, and how far; how much should be 
spent for graduate training, and in what fields—this is no 
longer, in its magnitudes, a matter of individual choice but of 
government policy.*’ 8 * 
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It is one thing, and in harmony with our national policy, to urge 
educational instruction in Spanish as was one by the Serna vs Porta- 
les Municipal School case, 87 and quite another to urge the same for 
third generation PolishAmericans living in the suburbs of 
Chicago. 

Rather the nature of the “ethnic grievance” appears to be 
symbolic. It deals with the impact American schooling has had 
on the customs, language, and the historical treatment of ethnic 
groups by the schools. As Tliaddeus L. Kowalski, Head of the 
Illinois Chapter of the Polish-American Congress, says : 

“We want a fair share of the pie. My God, we’re the second 
and third generation. Acculturation is no problem. It’s 
acculturation without representation that we’re trying to 
beat.’’ 88 

Can modern schooling provide protections against accultura¬ 
tion without representation ? What effects will the new ethnicity 
and the ethnic movement have upon education ? Is the ethnic 
movement an important trend, something to be watched in edu¬ 
cation, or can it be quietly placed aside for more important curri- 
* • cular issues and educational phenomena of greater significance? 
Michael Novak suggests that: 

“Education in America has not been conceived as a search 
into historical roots. It has been conceived as indoctrination 
into superculture.” 89 

Revisionism aside, to a degree one must concede Novak’s 
point. Education can and should provide a rich experience in 
terms of the history of the many groups who peopled America. 
Perhaps in certain curricular offerings education should address 
itself to the success or failure of the American Dream . as it 
affected different ethnic groups. However, as a theme for cogent 
analysis of contemporary social affairs or for extended educational 
content it offers little for the students. It may, however, open new 
career options for teachers and in a sense can be seen as having 
careerist ideological aspects. 90 

More important, however, are the structural conditions of 
modern schooling. As the late Paul Goodman admonished ; 

“If the institutions are such that there is entry into them and 
freedom is possible in them, the young will pick up their 
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principles. The humanities are not obvious in the environ¬ 
ment. It is not that good institutions make possible a good 
educational system; they are the good educational system” 91 

To resist tendencies and trends to eradicate the ethnic com¬ 
ponent from those groups who wish to remain intact would seem 
to be mandated for our schools. This would mean a kind of sensi¬ 
tivity for which American education has not been known and might 
call for an honest pluralism in parts of the country. For 
example, our ability to integrate the schools should mean more 
than a quantified index of children with different skin colors in 
attendance. It must mean the integration into the school of cus¬ 
toms, manners, and culture; perhaps even soul. 

Thus, if modernization can be described as a spreading condi¬ 
tion of homelessness, as Berger suggests, then cannot ethnicity be 
seen and perhaps understood as the promise of a home for the 
modern individual ? Cannot the ethnic movement in American 
social life be seen to represent a cultural statement of sorts : A 
collective longing for and an attempt to deal with the past as a 
source of choices for both the present and the future ? In a sense 
cannot it be seen as a search for lost dignity, a retrieval of the 
essence of inner worth ? As Harold Rosenberg says . 


“The new anonymity of the human being, whether as a fact or 
as a possibility, puts an enormous emphasis on the act of 
defining oneself. To a man who feels himself to be nothing 
in particular, it may come to seem highly desirable, especially 
in those crises where the meaning of his life is put into ques¬ 
tion, to be able to say decisively and once for all, I am this. 


Ultimately, perhaps modern ethnicity is important in our cul 
turenot because of its sensationalism, its commercialism, or 
intellectual uses to which it is placed; but because of its potential 

for reductionism. On the one hand, it has reduced the complexities 
or life to the routines of a cultural stance and as such it rc P re ^ nts 
an attempt to simplify, to typify a cluster of cultura exp e nenc^ 
But it also represents an inward turning and one that speaks to 
resurgence of the family, perhaps with the new economics of 
scarcity considered, even the extended family, and an a ternative 
modern political abstractions. Michael Novak states tha . 

“Almost everything about both 'liberal’ and conservative 
economic thought neglects, ignores, or injures famib net- 
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works. It is not benign neglect. Millions of dollars ate 
spent on the creation of a larger and larger state apparatus. 
Resources are systematically taken from the family. Is this 
an accident ? One by one, all centers of resistance to the state 
are being crushed, including the strongest, family .” 93 

However, no such questions can have firm answer. All one 
can do is suggest possibilities and themes—ways of looking at the 
problem in a manner that affords the richest interpretation. An 
answer, and a tentative one to be sure, is that the new ethnicity 
provides a foundation, an anchor point only for those individuals 
who themselves are of a modern persuasion. Richard Sennett 
goes further and suggests that the recent celebration of ethnicity in 
American life expresses a peculiar version of the myth of decline. 
As he says ; 

“The purpose of a myth of decline is not to revive the past 
but to create an attitude of resignation about the present. If 
what really matters has vanished, if community has broken 
down, then those left in the wake have some justification for 
feeling apathetic .’* 94 

Perhaps than the new ethnicity can be seen as modernity’s answer 

to the homelessness condition of modern individuals as well as a 

psychological balm for helplessness. As Harold Rosenberg has 

written, “The makers of mass culture are its first and most comp¬ 
lete victims .” 95 

At one extreme the movement represents an intellectual cover 
for the very processes it seeks to escape, while at the other, it 
attracts those who are emeshed in the disquieting and unsettling 
forces of the modern world. It is human privitization, pop-cul¬ 
tural packages, commercial hype, high drama, and cultural farce 
all rolled together. It can cover the realities of an unfair exploita¬ 
tive non-developmental society and it can cloak the existing privi¬ 
leges of social class and the maintenance of unequal distribution 
of wealth and power in the social system. As serious intellectual 

in its own theoretical construction 
and juxtaposed to other ventures that could be mounted and 

undertaken in both social science and cultural criticism ethnicity 
I&cks a certain incisiveness and explanatory power. 

To say that ethnicity, and culture on a global scale can provi- 
a liberating focal point-a vantage from which humankind can 
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escape from the constrictions of the ration state, corporate conglo¬ 
merates and trans-national institutions is to be nostalgic at best 
and certainly politically native. There are bound to be many varie¬ 
ties of experience in the world yet to unfold. Perhaps one will truly 
achieve a human answer to some very great human concerns about 
modernism and do so ideologically, conceptually, and behaviorally. 
To deny that it seems likely to occur within the American ethnic 
revival is to be a naysayer in a culture that refuses any options 
other than rosey optimism and the strenuous pursi it of solutions to 
contemporary problems. To say no, not, nein, non, na, nyet, or 
any other linguistic negative embraced by the heritage our citizens 
must be acknowledged as a valid American response-as a search 

for both meaning and limits. 
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